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INTRODUCTION  by  John  Aubrey  Douglass 


Observing  the  Rhythms  of  a  Major  University 


The  stories  that  unfold  within  these  oral  histories  are  conditioned  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
University  of  California.  This  great  university  is  so  much  more  than  one  or  two  major  campuses.  It  is 
more  than  just  Berkeley,  or  simply  UCLA,  or  San  Diego.  The  University  of  California  is  the  largest 
land-grant  university  in  the  nation,  a  multicampus  system  of  unique  size,  quality,  and  influence  on 
society.  Collectively,  the  university  is  a  promise  to  the  people  of  California.  It  serves  the  education  and 
research  needs  of  a  dynamic  and  growing  California — a  state  like  no  other  in  its  demographic  mix  and 
economic  prowess.  Keeping  up  with  the  diverse  needs  of  California  has  proven  a  significant  challenge. 
Yet  this  institution  also  services  a  larger  worldwide  community.  California  gains  considerable  strength 
by  the  university's  attraction  of  talent  and  its  ability  to  garner  global  collaborations. 

Most  importantly  for  our  purposes  here,  the  university  is  also  an  academic  enterprise  with 
arguably  the  greatest  level  of  autonomy  of  any  public  university  in  the  nation—a  distinction  that  provides 
a  vital  context  for  reading  these  oral  histories.  Simply  stated,  the  University  of  California's  status  as  a 
"public  trust"  in  the  state  constitution  means  that  lawmakers  do  not  enjoy  direct  authority  in  directing  its 
management.  Only  a  handful  of  public  universities  have  a  similar  status.  To  some  measurable  degree, 
this  unusual  level  of  autonomy  has  historically  buffered  the  University  of  California  from  the  political 
winds  and  temporal  fashions  pushed  on  other  public  universities.  Indeed,  this  was  the  stated  intention  of 
those  that  crafted  the  historic  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  in  1 879. 

On  the  occasion  of  California's  second  constitutional  convention,  a  delegate  and  Berkeley 
alumnus  forcefully  argued  that  without  a  legal  separation  from  the  legislature  and  the  governor  the 
university  would  be  "adrift  upon  the  boisterous  sea  of  politics,  sure  to  wreck  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of 
partisan  life  and  party  contention."  Another  champion  of  the  university,  not  only  a  delegate  but  a  regent 
as  well,  claimed  that  without  the  amendment  the  university  would  be  a  "plaything"  of  politics.  "As  long 
as  it  is  made  subject  to  legislative  caprice,"  he  concluded,  "so  long  as  it  can  be  made  subject  to  the  beck 
of  politicians;  so  long  as  it  can  be  made  to  subserve  sectarian  or  political  designs,  it  will  never  flourish." 
Their  arguments  accompanied  by  the  deft  use  of  parliamentary  procedure  won  the  day  at  the  convention. 
Califomians  proceeded  to  approve  the  amendment  as  part  of  a  new  state  constitution. 

Yet  the  university  is  obviously  not  a  wholly  pragmatic  organism  insulated  from  the  outside 
world.  Its  operation  and  history  is  full  of  politics,  often  heavily  influenced  by  the  demands  of 
government  and  a  larger  public.  But  this  plays  out  in  ways  that  are  somewhat  different  from  other  major 
universities.  For  example,  the  battle  over  affirmative  action  that  marked  the  end  of  President  Jack 
Peltason's  tenure  was  part  of  a  national  debate.  The  ultimate  decision,  however,  was  that  of  the 
university's  Board  of  Regents.  Its  deliberations  alone  resulted  in  a  formal  policy  to  end  racial 
preferences  in  admissions,  hiring,  and  contracting.  In  virtually  any  other  state,  the  decision  and 
rhetorical  battle  would  have  occurred  within  the  halls  of  a  state  legislature.  The  only  other  recourse,  a 
state  constitutional  amendment,  would  trump  any  action  by  a  legislature  or  a  governing  body  like  the 
regents,  in  California  or  any  other  state.  But  in  this  instance,  the  University  of  California  was  dragged 


into  a  harsh  political  battle  precisely  because  of  its  legal  authority,  and  because  of  the  symbolism  and 
momentum  its  decision  could  lend  to  the  eventual  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Arguably,  such  instances  are  not  the  norm.  Arguably,  they  are  not  always  bad.  Such  moments 
are  evidence  of  the  centrality  of  this  institution  in  the  lives  of  Californians.  What  is  clear  is  how 
important  this  high  level  of  autonomy  has  been  for  the  university.  It  would  not  exist  in  the  form  it  is 
today  without  this  status.  The  university's  organization  and  mission  would  have  been  unrecognizably 
altered. 

This  semi-autonomous  legal  condition  also  elevates  the  role  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
leadership  of  the  institution,  its  president,  the  chancellors,  and  academic  leaders.  It  has  historically 
fueled  the  building  of  a  distinct  academic  culture.  Autonomy  offered  the  opportunity  for  university 
leaders  to  make  major  policy  choices,  including  the  creation  of  the  nation's  first  multi-campus 
university,  and  the  decision  to  be  one  of  the  most  selective  public  universities  in  the  nation  in 
undergraduate  admissions.  It  has  influenced  the  university's  internal  organization,  notably  the  notion  of 
nine  campuses  with  similar  values,  the  same  general  mission  and  desire  for  excellence,  unified 
admissions  policies,  and  general  equality  in  resource  allocations.  Unlike  most  multi-campus  systems, 
each  chancellor  has,  within  the  sphere  of  a  dynamic  set  of  campuses,  an  officially  equal  role  in  guiding 
the  actions  of  the  university  president  and  the  board  of  governors.  Autonomy  has  also  provided  the 
conditions  for  creating  a  powerful  faculty  role  in  governance  and  management.  The  Academic  Senate 
has  a  decipherable  and  a  unique  level  of  authority  to  help  manage  the  university  enterprise. 

In  a  way  that  only  personal  observation  can  reflect,  we  are  given  in  these  pages  an  extremely 
informative  glimpse  into  the  world  of  this  unique  university,  by  a  unique  group  of  higher  education 
leaders,  working  on  the  problems  that  belong  to  a  distinct  period  of  history.  The  subtleties  of  managing 
and  guiding  a  large  university  system  are  readily  exposed.  The  relative  role  of  the  president,  the 
chancellors,  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  others  are  described  within  the  context  of  real  policy  issues  and 
problems. 

Martin  Trow,  Clark  Kerr,  and  others  have  in  years  past  talked  of  the  private  and  public  lives  of 
research  universities.  This  dichotomy  has  special  relevance  to  those  in  positions  of  leadership  at  the 
University  of  California.  The  private  life  of  an  institution  is  dynamic  but  relatively  insular.  In  many 
ways,  the  work  of  faculty  and  the  daily  activities  of  students  and  administrative  staff  operate  within  a 
natural  order,  seemingly  separate  from  the  consternation  of  the  outside  world.  Their  lives  beat  with  a 
regularity  that  attests  to  their  focus  on  the  task  at  hand:  to  gain  new  knowledge,  to  create,  maintain  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  structured  education,  and  to  socialize  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  vibrant 
university  environment.  There  is  a  sense  of  focused  purpose  that  seems  essential  to  our  more  traditional 
notions  of  the  purpose  of  the  academy.  It  is  a  place  for  learning  and  reflection,  an  important  environment 
for  young  women  and  men  making  the  transition  from  home  to  work,  from  youth  to  adulthood.  And 
while  there  are  many  experiences  within  this  realm-the  life  of  the  undergraduate  major  in  engineering, 
the  transfer  student  from  an  urban  community  college,  the  graduate  student  in  history,  the  faculty 
member  in  physics,  and  the  academic  advisor  or  librarian-there  remains  a  sense  of  a  shared  experience 
and  shared  values. 

The  public  life  comprises  interaction  with  that  outside  world.  For  the  University  of  California, 
the  range  of  interactions  and  the  responsibility  to  a  larger  public  are  substantial.  The  stakeholders 
continue  to  grow  as  the  importance  of  higher  education  for  socio-economic  mobility  and  economic 
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prosperity  multiply.  The  public  life  includes  the  interface  of  the  university  with  lawmakers  in  the  regular 
grind  of  budget  hearings,  and  with  economic  interests  who  depend  on  the  university's  research  prowess 
and  its  production  of  a  talented  labor  pool.  It  includes  the  vocal  concerns  of  a  larger  public  worried  over 
the  impact  of  enrollment  growth  on  their  community,  or  potential  changes  in  admissions  requirements- 
essentially,  the  entrance  gate  to  the  private  life  of  a  great  university  system  such  as  the  University  of 
California. 

This  dichotomy  often  comes  under  attack  and  shows  signs  of  redefinition  and  erosion.  Within 
the  academy  itself,  faculty  are  redefining  the  notion  of  the  academic  community  by  creating  alliances 
and  close  interaction  with  colleagues  in  other  institutions,  other  nations,  or  in  the  corporate  world.  But 
even  more  important  for  this  story,  one  sees  in  the  history  of  places  like  the  University  of  Michigan,  San 
Francisco  State,  UC  Berkeley,  or  UC  Santa  Barbara,  spectacular  instances  of  their  vulnerability.  The 
Free  Speech  Movement,  civil  rights,  and  the  consternation  over  the  Vietnam  War  provided  a  powerful 
and  sequential  mix  where  the  private  life  seemingly  dissipated  in  the  cloud  of  closed  campuses,  occupied 
buildings,  and  roving  bands  of  students  confronting  and  being  confronted  by  police.  The  pronounced 
problem  with  the  university  was,  in  no  small  measure,  precisely  its  isolation.  In  the  heat  of  an  extended 
moment  that  shook  the  university,  it  appeared  that  the  academic  life  would  never  be  the  same. 

But  the  dichotomy  did,  in  some  form,  return.  One  sees  in  the  historical  record  a  resurrection  to 
an  altered  yet  consistent  rhythm,  where  the  private  and  public  once  again  settle  into  their  respective 
havens.  The  histories  exposed  in  these  oral  histories  show  these  rhythms,  offering  the  voices  of  the 
university's  top  echelons  of  leadership  during  the  presidencies  of  David  Gardner  and  Jack  Peltason. 
Here  one  experiences  moments  of  equilibrium,  of  a  general  peace  between  the  internal  and  external 
worlds,  and  a  sense  of  shared  purpose,  a  relative  tranquility  within  academia.  There  are  also  moments, 
indeed  periods,  of  tumultuous  dissent.  There  are  clashes  over  budget  cuts,  over  divestment  in  South 
Africa,  affirmative  action,  retirement  packages,  between  campuses,  and  between  strong  personalities. 

These  two  realities,  the  private  and  public  lives  of  an  institution,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  as  two 
presidents  of  the  university,  six  chancellors,  several  vice  presidents,  academic  senate  leaders,  regents,  a 
governor  and  lawmakers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  never  ending  difficulties  of  university  relations,  recall 
their  experiences  during  the  1980s  and  early  1990s.  There  are  patterns  of  success  and  failures  that  relate 
to  the  designs  and  initiatives  of  individuals  and  groups.  But  there  are  also  contextual  problems  that 
oftentimes  engulf  and  transcend  the  talents  of  figures  such  as  Presidents  Gardner  and  Peltason, 
chancellors  such  as  Charles  Young,  Mike  Heyman,  Chang-Lin  Tien,  Richard  Atkinson,  and  others. 

In  short,  periods  of  improving  resources  from  the  state,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from  the  federal 
government,  generally  offer  an  environment  of  good  feelings  and  opportunities  for  innovation.  Periods 
of  declining  resources  offer  a  whole  different  dynamics.  Add  to  this  another  and  correlated  factor:  the 
predilections  of  a  university's  governing  board.  Notes  one  of  our  observers,  "There  are  only  two  major 
problems  in  higher  education  when  dealing  with  any  major  campus  or  major  system:  resources  and  the 
quality  of  the  board.  That's  all  there  is."  When  there  are  sufficient  resources  "to  feed  the  enterprise,"  he 
continues,  "nobody  is  very  upset  about  anything,  unless  you  have  a  board  that's  very  obstreperous  or 
becomes  quite  politicized  or  whatever."  Another  participant  offers  a  similar  observation:  "A  pot  of  Gold 
followed  by  hardship  and  back  up  again  and  down  again."  The  swings  influence  the  general  morale  and 
cohesion  of  the  chancellors  and  the  board.  Similarly,  he  explains,  "the  faculty's  mood  would  swing 
absolutely  with  these  cycles.  They  would  forget  everything  when  it  was  good,  and  they  would  get  mad 
when  it  was  bad." 
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In  1983,  David  Gardner  seized  upon  an  improving  economy  and  the  sympathies  of  a  new 
governor  to  help  reverse  a  long  period  of  declining  state  investment  in  the  University  of  California.  With 
this  financial  foundation  forcefully  pursued,  he  then  demonstrated  a  startling  ability  to  manage  the  Board 
of  Regents  while  creating  a  sense  of  shared  purpose  among  the  chancellors — a  group  that  included  a 
number  of  very  strong  personalities.  There  were  to  be  cracks  in  the  armor,  including  the  unwelcomed 
(by  the  president  at  least)  but  successful  venture  by  lawmakers  to  alter  the  investment  patterns  in  the 
university's  retirement  system  and  endowments.  The  first  major  public  consternation  over  admissions 
since  the  early  1970s  also  erupted  by  the  late  1980s.  This  time  it  concerned  largely  the  removal  of 
Asian-Americans  from  designation  as  an  "underrepresented"  group,  which  meant  at  that  time  favorable 
treatment  in  the  admissions  process,  at  the  increasingly  competitive  campuses  such  as  Berkeley.  But  the 
general  pattern  was  of  order  and  progress  for  most  of  Gardner's  tenure,  and  even  grand  visions — notably 
a  carefully  crafted  process  to  set  enrollment  targets  for  existing  campuses  and  to  then  initiate  the 
planning  of  new  campuses.  This  effort  was  crucial  for  the  eventual  approval  for  a  tenth  university 
campus  at  Merced. 

The  period  of  equilibrium  began  showing  signs  of  erosion  by  the  late  1980s  and  completely 
dissipated  by  the  early  1990s.  By  the  time  Jack  Peltason  entered  the  presidency  in  1993,  the  realities  of  a 
major  recession,  one  of  the  worst  since  the  economic  downturn  of  the  Great  Depression,  meant  huge  cuts 
to  all  of  public  higher  education  and  California's  already  beleaguered  schools.  The  university  faced  an 
approximately  25  percent  cut  over  a  four-year  period  in  its  state  budget — the  virtual  sole  source  of 
funding  for  faculty  positions.  Once  again,  the  university's  autonomy  would  prove  critical.  Autonomy 
meant  that  UC  had  the  legal  authority  to  create  its  own  retirement  system.  Other  public  university 
retirement  systems  are  part  and  parcel  of  state-operated  retirement  programs,  or  in  a  few  cases  part  of  a 
larger  private  consortium.  UC  had  gathered,  thankfully,  a  large  surplus  during  the  previous  period  of 
relative  economic  prosperity  during  the  late  1980s.  An  early  retirement  program  for  faculty  and  staff 
modeled  on  corporate  strategies  offered  a  means  to  soften  the  staggering  loss  of  state  funding,  and 
essentially  saved  UC  from  the  perils  of  major  cuts  to  academic  programs.  The  California  State 
University  system,  for  example,  had  no  such  option. 

Despite  the  mitigation  offered  by  not  one,  but  a  total  of  three  early  retirement  programs — each 
offered  in  succession  as  the  annual  budget  cuts  accumulated — the  financial  problems  remained  severe. 
President  Peltason  was  caught  in  a  period  of  decline,  and  the  direct  and  tangential  strains  of  these 
circumstances  on  the  university  are  clearly  documented  in  these  interviews.  President  Gardner's 
departure  had  also  corresponded  with  controversy  regarding  compensation  for  himself  and  the 
chancellors  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  recession,  generated  public  criticism  of  the  university. 

Added  to  this  was  a  Board  of  Regents  that  had  begun,  in  some  form,  a  process  of  rebellion 
against  the  careful  management  of  David  Gardner  and  more  specifically  the  presidency.  The 
composition  of  its  members  had  also  changed.  It  had  included  a  balance  of  liberal  and  conservative 
members  in  the  early  1980s  who,  under  Gardner's  influence  and  in  better  economic  times,  had  a  good 
working  relationship.  A  succession  of  more  conservative  appointees  altered  this  balance.  The  new  mix 
would  eventually  lend  itself  to  a  new  dynamic.  One  regent  in  particular  desired  to  interject  a  larger 
political  agenda — namely  affirmative  action — into  the  board  and  the  university's  deliberations.  And  he 
cleverly  did  so.  A  significant  feature  of  his  actions  was  to  question  the  very  credibility  of  not  only  the 
president,  but  also  the  administrative  leadership  of  the  university.  The  times  had  changed. 


All  of  these  factors  brought  a  sort  of  implosion  to  the  morale  and  management  of  the  university, 
another  instance  of  the  melding  of  the  private  and  public  life  that  shocks  the  university.  Even  the  most 
effective  leader  of  the  university,  of  a  campus,  is  at  times  swimming  against  a  great  tide.  Peltason  and 
other  subsequent  university  leaders  would  have  their  share  of  victories,  but  there  was  little  time  for 
thinking  ahead.  There  was  no  talk  of  new  campuses.  The  early  and  mid-1990s  was  a  period  of  reacting, 
coping,  modest  reorganization,  and  recovery. 

Were  this  and  similar  periods  of  strong  outside  influences  on  the  university  good  or  bad?  By 
2000,  was  the  university  stronger  or  weaker  for  such  trials?  Whatever  your  answer,  such  moments  in 
which  the  private  and  the  public  congeal  and  combust  are  a  reality.  There  is  some  marginal  evidence 
that  their  length  and  depth  are  intensifying.  The  reasons  for  their  pervasiveness  are  multiple.  The 
university  has  an  expanding  number  of  stakeholders  and  constituents,  including  a  growing  and 
demographically  diverse  population  that  seeks  entrance  to  the  university.  Industry  and  government 
desire  greater  university  involvement  in  promoting  economic  development.  State  and  local  lawmakers 
want  performance  goals  and  greater  accountability.  There  are  stresses  and  strains  of  decreasing  funding 
by  the  state  for  enrollment  growth,  and  the  difficulties  of  physical  expansion  in  an  era  of  significantly 
expanded  environmental  laws.  Perhaps  at  the  most  basic  level,  the  increasing  importance  of  higher 
education,  both  real  and  perceived,  in  turn  generates  greater  public  concern  and  scrutiny. 

Yet  we  have  witnessed  a  return  to  a  relatively  healthy  balance  between  the  private  and  the  public 
life — correlated  not  incidentally  with  an  improved  economy.  The  duration  of  this  more  healthy  balance 
is  an  open  question.  Another  set  of  budgetary  problems  loom  on  the  horizon  as  of  this  writing. 

In  digesting  these  histories,  one  is  clearly  struck  that  there  are  also  private  and  public  lives  for 
the  individuals  attempting  to  guide  a  vast  and  complex  public  university.  One  sees  the  rhythms  of  their 
work  and  actions.  Our  interviewees  speak  frankly  and  offer  examples  of  both  their  pragmatism  and 
miscalculations,  their  character  strengths  and  flaws.  There  are  candid  observations  regarding  their 
colleagues.  Gratefully,  one  reads  sympathetic  recollections  of  the  actions  and  motives  of  even  their 
harshest  critics.  Time  seems  to  heal  wounds,  but  there  is  also  evidence  of  a  remarkable  level  of 
collegiality.  Most  importantly,  one  gains  insight  into  the  complexity  of  working  in  an  organization  that 
is  highly  decentralized.  The  private  work  of  the  president,  chancellors,  and  those  who  work  with  them  is, 
in  large  part,  devoted  to  managing  the  institution  and  protecting  it  from  the  vacillating  demands  of  the 
outside  world.  They  seek  to  create  the  conditions  that  allow  the  private  life  to  flourish  under  a  semi- 
invisible  hand.  Time  and  time  again,  much  of  their  effort  is  focused  on  gaining  resources,  reacting  to 
lawmaker  and  public  demands,  circumventing  intrusive,  sometimes  ultraistic  proposals,  or  considering 
ways  to  absorb  financial  blows. 

Ambitions,  character  flaws,  sad  circumstances,  all  add  to  the  difficulties  of  managing  such  a 
large  public  university.  This  is  a  private  life  that  remains  largely  hidden.  They  operate  much  of  the  time 
within  a  cadre  of  administrators  and  faculty  leaders,  and  confer  in  an  environment  that  few  in  the 
university  itself  really  know  much  about.  Yet  it  is  pivotal  to  the  health  of  the  university. 

From  the  perspective  of  institutional  memory,  and  for  understanding  the  history  of  this 
university,  important  and  interesting  questions  are  answered  in  these  oral  histories.  This  ranges  from 
major  policy  and  administrative  decisions  to  simply  gaining  a  greater  understanding  of  organizational 
behavior  and  the  nature  of  leadership.  Why  was  Jack  Peltason  chosen  as  president?  What  were  the  true 
circumstances  behind  the  Board  of  Regents'  decision  to  end  University  of  California  endowment  and 
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retirement  stock  investments  in  South  Africa;  or  to  effectively  rescind  their  own  long-standing  policies 
on  affirmative  action — two  actions  that  came  against  the  recommendation  of  university  presidents?  Why 
would  Governor  Deukmejian  offer  to  resurrect  the  previously  long  decline  in  the  budget  of  the  university 
in  the  period  of  one  year?  Was  it  with  fervent  conviction  or  ambivalence  that  the  university's  leadership 
renewed  federal  contracts  for  UC's  management  of  three  national  laboratories?  How  did  the  chancellors 
of  two  academically  and  politically  powerful  campuses  view  each  other? 

We  may  not  learn  all  in  these  recollections,  but  we  gain  significant  insight.  There  also  is 
corroboration  offered  in  a  process  that  includes  so  many  voices  independently  telling  their  stories.  And 
while  there  is  a  private  life,  of  deals  struck,  strategies  attempted,  and  personal  interactions  that  require 
confidentiality,  one  sees  that  most  decision-making  involved  a  very  open  process  of  consultation.  In 
part,  this  is  because  of  the  nature  of  this  public  university.  Decision  making  on  most  major  issues  almost 
always  includes  an  elaborate,  oftentimes  exasperating  process  of  discussion  and  meetings  that  reflect  a 
culture  of  collaboration  and  balances  of  authority. 

The  University  of  California  is  not  like  a  private  corporation.  It  is  not  like  any  other  agency  of 
state  government,  such  as  the  Department  of  Transportation.  Major  decisions  are  subject  to  the 
engagement  of  large  number  of  actors  and  groups  that  share  responsibility  in  areas  such  as  admissions, 
academic  personnel  policies,  and  student  aid.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  deliberations  are 
substantial.  Few  directives  are  issued  from  on  high.  This  means  that  the  power  of  persuasion  and 
personal  interaction  is  vital.  To  a  great  extent,  a  president  or  a  chancellor  must  think  hard  about  the 
integrity  of  an  action.  In  part,  this  is  because  she  or  he  will  need  to  defend  not  only  a  decision  or  voiced 
desire,  but  the  path  used  to  arrive  at  it. 

Actors  in  the  university  must  also  carefully  sustain  their  reputation  for  reasoned  decision 
making,  as  it  will  likely  influence  their  power  of  persuasion  in  confronting  the  next  problem  or  in 
promoting  new  initiatives.  Not  all  succeed  in  navigating  these  waters.  One  also  finds  that  specific 
personalities,  such  as  those  of  a  chancellor,  fit  or  do  not  fit  the  temperament  of  their  campus,  or  the 
management  styles  of  different  presidents  and  vice  presidents.  The  chemistry  of  personalities  is 
significant. 

With  these  interviews,  one  gains  a  greater  sense  of  the  challenges  of  leading  the  University  of 
California  and  its  various  campuses.  It  is  a  difficult  job — a  calling  if  you  will.  One  also  sees  that  our 
actors  in  the  time  period  covered  here  are  not,  to  hark  back  to  a  clamor  of  another  period  of  the 
university  presidency,  simply  part  of  a  mindless  "machine."  They  are  not  simply  seeking  the  path  of 
tradition  or  accommodation — although  they  are  sometimes  forced  into  such  compromises.  Presidents, 
chancellors,  lawmakers,  and  others  engaged  in  guiding  this  university  are  only  human.  Here  they  freely 
attest  to  this  simple  observation. 


John  Aubrey  Douglass,  Senior  Research  Fellow 
Center  for  Studies  in  Higher  Education 
University  of  California 


Berkeley,  California 
March  2002 
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PROJECT  HISTORY  by  Ann  Lage 


The  oral  history  interviews  collected  in  The  University  of  California  Office  of  the 
President  and  Its  Constituencies,  1983-1995,  provide  a  range  of  perspectives  on  the  governance 
of  the  statewide  university  system  and  its  response  to  societal  and  political  forces  during  the 
presidencies  of  David  P.  Gardner  and  Jack  W.  Peltason.  The  twenty-four  interviewees  include 
senior  administrators  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  chancellors  and  faculty  from  five  campuses, 
seven  regents,  and  three  state  government  officers. 

The  need  for  such  a  project  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  conducting  an  oral  history 
with  David  Gardner.'  As  he  examined  the  issues,  challenges,  and  accomplishments  of  his  nine 
years  as  president  (1983-1992),  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  his  relationships  with  regents, 
the  governor  and  legislature,  chancellors,  and  the  Academic  Council,  as  well  as  the 
contributions  of  his  senior  staff.  We  discussed  the  benefits  of  documenting  the  university  during 
his  presidency  more  broadly  and  had  several  conversations  about  potential  interviewees.  In  1996, 
the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  (ROHO)  submitted  a  proposal  to  President  Richard  Atkinson 
and  received  funding  to  conduct  focused  oral  histories  on  the  Office  of  the  President  and  its 
diverse  constituencies  during  the  Gardner  presidency. 

During  the  early  Gardner  years  the  university  benefitted  from  a  strong  state  economy, 
negotiating  with  the  new  Deukmejian  administration  in  Sacramento  for  an  enhanced  university 
budget  after  years  of  decline.  Funding  was  available  for  new  academic  programs  and  increased 
faculty  salaries.  Analyzing  long-range  enrollment  trends,  the  president's  office  adjusted 
enrollment  targets  on  existing  campuses  and  undertook  planning  for  three  new  campuses. 
Controversial  issues  arose,  such  as  divestment  in  South  Africa,  national  laboratory  management, 
and  affirmative  action  policies.  In  the  final  years  of  the  Gardner  presidency,  declining  state 
budgets  set  a  new  tone,  a  creative  retirement  incentive  program  helped  ameliorate  declining 
university  budgets,  and  the  compensation  packages  for  senior  university  officials  came  under 
attack.  These  trends  and  issues,  as  well  as  reflections  on  managerial  and  governance  themes, 
were  examined  by  our  interviewees  in  this  project. 

A  year  after  the  project  was  underway,  we  embarked  on  an  oral  history  with  Jack 
Peltason2  and  extended  the  scope  of  this  project  to  include  his  three-year  term  as  president,  from 
1992  to  1995.  These  were  difficult  years  in  which  the  university  dealt  with  the  worst  state  budget 


'David  Pierpont  Gardner,  "A  Life  in  Higher  Education:  Fifteenth  President  of  the 
University  of  California,  1983-1992,"  conducted  1995-1996,  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
Bancroft  Library,  1997. 

2  Jack  W.  Peltason,  "Political  Scientist  and  Leader  in  Higher  Education,  1947-1995: 
Sixteenth  President  of  the  University  of  California,  Chancellor  at  UC  Irvine  and  the  University 
of  Illinois,"  conducted  1998,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  Bancroft  Library,  2001. 
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since  the  Great  Depression  and  the  Board  of  Regents  voted,  against  the  advice  of  the  president, 
chancellors,  and  academic  senates,  to  end  affirmative  action  in  admissions  and  hiring.  The 
regents  selected  a  site  for  a  tenth  campus,  and  the  president's  office  negotiated  a  four-year 
budget  pact  with  Governor  Wilson.  These  and  other  issues  from  the  Peltason  presidency  were 
covered  in  many  of  the  project  interviews;  we  regret  that  budget  and  time  constraints  prevented 
us  from  broadening  the  scope  of  our  earliest  interviews  or  adding  other  interviewees  who  were 
central  to  the  Peltason  years  only. 


Narrators 

Narrators  included  six  key  senior  administrators  in  the  Gardner  presidency,  most  of 
whom  continued  into  or  through  the  Peltason  years.  Collected  in  Volume  I:  The  Office  of  the 
President,  interviews  with  vice  presidents  William  Baker,  Ronald  Brady,  William  Frazer,  and 
Cornelius  Hopper,  and  Director  of  State  Government  Relations  Stephen  Arditti  provide  insights 
into  the  budget  process,  university  relations,  interaction  with  gubernatorial  staff  and  the 
legislature,  national  lab  management,  employee  benefit  programs,  academic  planning,  the  knotty 
problems  of  administering  health  affairs,  the  UCOP's  relations  with  regents,  faculty,  and  campus 
officials,  and  managerial  styles  in  the  office  of  the  president.3 

For  Volume  II:  On  the  Campuses,  chancellors  from  UCLA,  Riverside,  Davis,  and  UCSF 
were  interviewed  on  their  relations  with  the  Office  of  the  President  and  the  functioning  of  the 
Council  of  Chancellors.  Professors  Neil  Smelser  and  Martin  Trow  were  interviewed  as  faculty 
members  prominent  in  university  goverance  circles  for  years;  both  served  as  faculty 
representative  to  the  Board  of  Regents  during  this  time  period,  and  both  are  sociologists  whose 
fields  of  study  include  higher  education.  Professor  Pedro  Noguera,  a  student  leader  in  the  anti- 
apartheid  demonstrations  and  ASUC  president  at  Berkeley  during  David  Gardner's  presidency, 
added  a  unique  student's  perspective.  Former  Berkeley  chancellors,  Clark  Kerr  and  Glenn 
Seaborg,  who  had  served  as  mentors  to  David  Gardner,  also  gave  short  interviews  for  the  project. 
These  perspectives  from  the  campuses  will  be  supplemented  by  oral  histories  with  Berkeley 
chancellors  Heyman  and  Tien,  now  in  process,  by  the  oral  history  with  UCSC  Chancellor  Karl 
Pister,4  and  by  President  Peltason 's  oral  history,  which  documents  his  eight  years  as  chancellor  at 
Irvine. 


1  Larry  Hershman,  director  of  the  budget  in  the  president's  office,  has  sealed  his  oral 
history  until  he  retires  from  the  university.  A  fuller  account  of  their  years  in  the  UCOP  can  be 
expected  in  full  oral  histories  in  process  at  ROHO  with  Vice  President  William  Baker  and 
Cornelius  Hopper. 

4  "Karl  S.  Pister:  UCSC  Chancellorship,  1991-1996,"  Regional  History  Project, 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  2000.  Oral  histories  with  I.  Michael  Heyman  and  Chang- 
Lin  Tien,  in  process,  ROHO.  A  lengthy  oral  memoir  of  Chancellor  Charles  Young  will  soon  be 
available  from  UCLA's  Oral  History  Program. 
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A  major  theme  in  the  Gardner  and  Peltason  oral  histories  is  the  relationship  of  the  Office 
of  the  President  with  the  Board  of  Regents  and  with  state  government.  In  Volume  III,  interviews 
with  seven  regents  discuss  the  functioning  and  culture  of  the  board,  major  issues  addressed,  and 
working  relationships  with  the  presidents  and  senior  administrators.  Dean  Watkins,  electrical 
engineer  and  businessman  from  Palo  Alto,  was  first  appointed  to  the  board  in  1969  by  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan.  Harold  William,  a  Jerry  Brown  appointee  in  1982,  was  president  of  the  Getty 
Trust  in  Los  Angeles.  Three  Deukmejian  appointees  among  the  narrators  are  Roy  Brophy, 
joining  the  regents  in  1986  after  serving  on  governing  boards  of  California  community  colleges 
and  the  state  university  system;  Meredith  Khachigian,  a  community  volunteer  from  San 
Clemente  and  wife  of  a  Deukmejian  political  consultant,  appointed  in  1987  after  service  on  the 
Master  Plan  Commission;  and  Howard  Leach,  businessman  from  San  Francisco,  appointed  to  the 
board  in  1990  because  of  his  background  in  agriculture.  We  also  interviewed  two  alumni 
association  representatives,  Walter  Hoadley  and  Richard  Heggie,  who  held  ex  officio  positions 
on  the  board  in  these  years. 

Interviews  with  three  representatives  of  state  government  are  also  included  in  Volume 
III.  Former  Governor  George  Deukmejian  and  his  chief  of  staff  Steve  Merksamer  recall  the 
forging  of  the  governor's  commitment  to  restore  adequate  state  funding  to  the  university  in  1983, 
regental  appointments,  and  issues  of  concern  such  as  divestment  in  South  Africa.  Assemblyman 
Robert  Campbell  comments  as  a  legislator  who  had  purse-string  power  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  subcommittee  for  education  from  1882-1995.  Other  oral  histories  completed  or  in 
process  at  ROHO  and  other  oral  history  programs  will  help  round  out  the  picture  on  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  from  Sacramento.5 


Oral  History  as  Research  Method 

Oral  history  provides  unique  and  irreplaceable  sources  for  historical  study.  It  preserves 
the  reflections  and  perspectives  of  those  who  have  participated  in  historical  events,  documenting 
with  firsthand  accounts  how  events  happened,  how  decisions  were  made,  and  the  behind-the- 
scenes  interplay  that  underlies  the  public  face  of  an  institutional  policy.  Beyond  documenting 
what  happened  and  how,  the  words  of  participants  reveal  the  personal  and  social  contexts  and  the 
institutional  and  political  constraints  which  profoundly  shape  events  but  are  most  often  not 
apparent  in  the  written  record.  Furthermore,  they  provide  a  record  of  how  people  remember  and 
understand  their  past,  often  an  indication  of  personal  values  and  cultural  meanings. 


'Oral  histories  are  in  process  with  former  state  assemblyman  Tom  Bates,  who 
represented  the  Berkeley  district  for  most  of  these  years,  and  now  State  Senator  John 
Vasconcellos,  for  many  years  chair  of  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Former  State 
Senator  Nicholas  Petris,  who  chaired  the  budget  subcommittee  on  education,  reflects  on  his 
relationship  with  the  university  in  a  memoir  completed  in  1996.  Researchers  should  also  check 
the  California  State  Archives  State  Government  Oral  History  Program  for  related  interviews. 


Oral  history  once  was  avoided  by  traditional  scholars.  It  is  messy.  As  a  reader  of  these 
three  volumes  will  note,  different  participants  may  remember  events  quite  differently.  They 
provide  multiple  explanations  for  why  things  happened  and  assign  different  weights  to  the 
significance  of  particular  actions.  But  it  is  that  very  quality  of  messiness  that  many  researchers 
value,  for  oral  history  accounts—particularly  a  series  of  oral  histories  on  the  same  topic—restore 
the  complexity  and  subjectivity  of  the  lived  experience  to  the  historical  narrative  and  challenge  a 
"one-truth"  approach  to  historical  writing. 

By  making  connections  between  individuals'  personal  backgrounds  and  cultural 
frameworks  and  their  course  of  action  in  the  professional  or  public  arena,  oral  histories  put  a 
personal  face  on  history.  As  the  rubric  of  the  sixties,  "the  personal  is  political,"  becomes  more 
widely  accepted  in  the  scholarly  world,  oral  history  takes  its  place  alongside  traditional  written 
records  as  source  material  for  historical  study. 

The  methodology  as  practiced  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  begins  with  trained 
interviewers  with  a  background  in  the  field  of  inquiry  and  a  grounding  in  relevant  research 
materials.  Germaine  LaBerge,  Ann  Lage,  and  Suzanne  Riess  have  conducted  interviews  for 
ROHO's  University  History  Series  for  many  years;  Carole  Hicke  conducts  interviews  on 
California  state  government.  Research  for  the  Gardner  and  Peltason  interviews  provided  the 
basis  for  planning  this  project.  We  read  published  interviews  and  articles,  newspaper  accounts, 
and  minutes  of  Board  of  Regents'  meetings,  and  consulted  with  colleagues  of  the  presidents, 
including  some  who  became  interviewees  for  this  project.  The  Gardner  and  Peltason  oral 
histories  were  themselves  rich  resources  for  themes  and  topics  to  be  explored  from  the  diverse 
perspectives  of  our  narrators  in  this  series,  as  was  the  oral  history  with  President  Emeritus  David 
Saxon,  conducted  by  the  UCLA  Oral  History  Program.  As  narrators  were  selected,  interviewers 
focused  their  research  on  pertinent  topics  and  provided  their  interviewees  with  a  preliminary 
outline  of  topics  to  be  covered. 

Interviews  most  often  took  place  on  the  narrators'  homeground,  in  their  homes  or 
offices.  They  varied  in  length  from  one  to  six  hours.  Twenty-four  interviews,  more  than  sixty 
hours,  were  recorded  from  March  1997  to  May  1999.  Tapes  were  transcribed  verbatim  and 
lightly  edited  for  accuracy  of  transcription  and  clarity.  During  their  review  of  the  transcripts, 
narrators  were  asked  to  clarify  some  passages  and  give  additional  information  when  needed. 
Most  narrators  made  only  minor  changes  to  their  words;  a  few  made  more  substantive  revisions. 
Interview  histories  precede  each  oral  history,  giving  further  information  about  the  interviewing 
and  editing  process.  Final  preparation  of  the  oral  histories  included  entering  narrators' 
modifications,  preparing  indexes,  the  gathering  of  photographs  and  other  supporting  materials, 
printing  and  binding.  In  time  and  with  narrators'  permission,  many  oral  histories  will  be  mounted 
on  the  ROHO  website  for  greater  accessibility  by  researchers. 

The  resulting  three  volumes  of  twenty-three  interviews  are  not  a  complete  story,  by  any 
means,  but  along  with  the  oral  histories  of  Presidents  Gardner  and  Peltason  and  other  university 
and  state  government  leaders,  they  will  be  an  important  component  of  any  effort  to  understand 
the  history  and  governance  of  the  university  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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We  thank  John  Douglass,  senior  research  fellow  at  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Higher 
Education  at  Berkeley,  for  his  illuminating  introduction  to  the  volumes.  We  also  want  to  thank 
President  Atkinson  and  Vice  President  C.  Judson  King  for  their  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  documenting  the  history  of  the  University  of  California  and  their  support  for  university  history 
projects,  including  this  one. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  a  division  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  was  established  in 
1 954  to  augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the  history  of 
California  and  the  West.  One  of  its  major  areas  of  investigation  has  been  the  history  of  the 
University  of  California;  a  listing  of  oral  history  interviews  in  the  University  History  Series 
follows  the  appendix  in  each  volume.  Copies  of  all  interviews  are  available  for  research  use  in 
The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections.  Tapes  of  the 
interview  sessions  are  available  for  listening  in  The  Bancroft  Library,  which  also  houses  the 
archival  records  of  the  Office  of  the  President.  The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  is  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Candida  Smith,  Director,  and  the  administrative  direction  of  Charles  B. 
Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Ann  Lage,  Project  Coordinator 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 

Berkeley,  California 
March  2002 
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Since  1954  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  been  interviewing  leading  participants  in  or  well-placed 
witnesses  to  major  events  in  the  development  of  northern  California,  the  West,  and  the  nation.  Oral  history 
is  a  method  of  collecting  historical  information  through  tape-recorded  interviews  between  a  narrator  with 
firsthand  knowledge  of  historically  significant  events  and  a  well-informed  interviewer,  with  the  goal  of 
preserving  substantive  additions  to  the  historical  record.  The  tape  recording  is  transcribed,  lightly  edited  for 
continuity  and  clarity,  and  reviewed  by  the  interviewee.  The  corrected  manuscript  is  indexed,  bound  with 
photographs  and  illustrative  materials,  and  placed  in  The  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  in  other  research  collections  for  scholarly  use.  Because  it  is  primary  material,  oral  history  is 
not  intended  to  present  the  final,  verified,  or  complete  narrative  of  events.  It  is  a  spoken  account,  offered 
by  the  interviewee  in  response  to  questioning,  and  as  such  it  is  reflective,  partisan,  deeply  involved,  and 
irreplaceable. 


************************************ 


All  uses  of  this  manuscript  are  covered  by  a  legal  agreement  between  The  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California  and  Stephen  A.  Arditti  dated  March  7, 1997.  The  manuscript 
is  thereby  made  available  for  research  purposes.  All  literary  rights  in  the  manuscript, 
including  the  right  to  publish,  are  reserved  to  The  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  No  part  of  the  manuscript  may  be  quoted  for  publication  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Requests  for  permission  to  quote  for  publication  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  486  Bancroft  Library,  Mail  Code  6000,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley  94720-6000,  and  should  include  identification  of  the  specific  passages 
to  be  quoted,  anticipated  use  of  the  passages,  and  identification  of  the  user.  The  legal 
agreement  with  Stephen  A.  Arditti  requires  that  he  be  notified  of  the  request  and  allowed 
thirty  days  in  which  to  respond. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  oral  history  be  cited  as  follows: 

Stephen  A.  Arditti,  "Director  of  State  Governmental 
Relations,  1984-Present,"  an  oral  history  conducted  in 
1997  by  Carole  Hicke  in  The  University  of  California 
Office  of  the  President  and  Its  Constitutencies,  1983-1995, 
Volume  I:  The  Office  of  the  President,  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  2002. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-Stephen  A.  Arditti 


Stephen  A.  Arditti  has  been  the  University  of  California's  director  of  state 
government  relations  since  1984.  In  this  interview  on  university  relations  with  state 
government,  Mr.  Arditti  spoke  about  the  goals  and  strategies  of  the  University's 
legislative  relations  office  in  Sacramento  primarily  during  the  Gardner  presidency.  His 
firsthand  accounts  of  some  of  the  challenges  of  those  years  illustrate  the  process  of 
defending  the  university  budget  in  the  legislature  and  dealing  with  political  issues  such 
as  university  divestment  in  South  Africa. 

The  interview  took  place  on  March  7,  1997.  Mr.  Arditti  reviewed  the  edited 
transcript,  made  some  significant  changes,  and  sealed  selected  passages.  The  transcript 
was  final  typed,  proofed,  and  indexed  at  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office. 


Carole  Hicke,  Interviewer/Editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
March  2001 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  STEPHEN  A.  ARDITTI 


I  BACKGROUND:  GROWING  UP  IN  LOS  ANGELES;  EDUCATION,  EARLY 
EXPERIENCES 

[Date  of  Interview:  March  7,  1997]  ##' 


Hicke:    I'm  just  going  to  start  this  morning  by  asking  for  a  little  background  information  on  you-- 
when  and  where  you  were  born  and  grew  up. 

Arditti:  I  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  March  26,  1943.  I  spent  the  first  six,  seven  years 
of  my  life  in  a  place  called  Inglewood,  California.  My  family  then  moved  over  to  the  west 
side  of  Los  Angeles,  on  Olympic  and  La  Cienaga.  I  grew  up  there,  went  to  Carthay  Circle 
Grammar  School.  I  went  through  junior  high  school,  Los  Angeles  High  School,  UCLA 
[University  of  California,  Los  Angeles],  took  an  undergraduate  degree  in  political  science, 
law  degree  from  the  School  of  Law,  and  then  spent  some  time  as  an  assistant  dean  and  doing 
special  project  work  for  the  chancellor's  office  at  UCLA,  before  coming  up  to  Sacramento, 
joining  the  university's  office  up  here. 

Hicke:    When  was  that? 

Arditti:  Oh,  that  would  have  been  about  1969. 

Hicke:    And  how  did  that  come  about? 

Arditti:  I  was  in  a  meeting  one  day  in  Murphy  Hall,  and  Chancellor  [Charles]  Young  stuck  his  head 
in  the  door  and  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  go  to  Sacramento?"  I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean,  for  a  weekend  or  something?"  He  said,  "No,  go  on  up  there  and  work  in  our  office." 
I  said,  "We  have  an  office  there?"  He  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "What  does  it  do?"  "You  know, 
get  the  budget  through,  deal  with  all  that  legislation  that  affects  us,  and  all  that."  And  I  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  know.  Sounds  like  it  could  be  interesting,  I  guess."  Because  I  was  keenly 
interested  in  higher  education  and  the  university,  and  I  had  been  interested  in  politics, 
involved  in  a  few  campaigns,  and  majored  in  political  science. 

Hicke:    Which  campaigns  did  you  work  for? 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcripts. 


Hicke:  -Which  campaigns  did  you  work  for? 

Arditti:  The  last  ill-fated  campaign  of  Governor  Edward  G.  Brown,  Sr.,  the  city  council  race  that 
was  successful  of  Edmund  Edelman,  who  defeated  a  long-serving  incumbent,  Rosalind 
Wyman,  and  then  went  on  to  become  a  county  supervisor  in  Los  Angeles  and  retired  only 
recently.  And  I  think  there  were  two  or  three  other  legislative  campaigns  down  there  that  I 
worked  in  at  one  point  or  another.  So  that  was  something  that  I  was  interested  in  as  well. 
So  it  seemed  like  it  might  be  good  [to  go  to  Sacramento]. 


II  DIRECTOR,  STATE  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 


Moving  to  Sacramento 


Arditti:  Apparently  the  load  and  the  difficulties  had  been  growing,  and  the  decision  had  been  made 
to  add  a  person  to  the  university's  office.  I  think  they'd  been  searching  for  a  while  and 
hadn't  found  someone  who  looked  quite  right.  So  what  I  imagine  happened  was  that  the 
person  who  then  headed  the  office,  Jay  Michael,  must  have  said  at  a  Council  of  Chancellors' 
meeting  or  something,  "We're  looking  for  somebody.  If  anybody  knows  of  anyone,  please 
let  me  know."  And  I  think  that's  how  I  got  noticed. 

So,  I  was  finally  asked  to  come  up  for  an  interview.  And  of  course,  as  someone  who  had 
been  raised  in  cosmopolitan,  sunny  Los  Angeles,  coming  up  to  Sacramento  in  January  or 
February  or  whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  a  very  encouraging  time  to  decide  one  way  or 
another. 

Hicke:    And  it  was  a  lot  different  back  then. 

Arditti:  Oh,  it  was  a  lot  different;  it's  come  a  long  way  since  those  days,  let  me  tell  you.  Boy,  at  that 
time,  in  that  month,  it  was  pretty  grim.  Of  course  my  wife,  my  then  fiancee,  had  never  been 
to  Sacramento  at  all.  We  had  a  wedding  date  set,  and  we  had  an  apartment  rented,  and  so 
forth.  So  it  was  a  little  traumatic  making  the  decision.  But  it  looked  like  fun,  so  we  decided 
to  do  it. 

Hicke:    So  you  got  married  and  moved,  and  took  on  a  new  job  all  at  once. 

Arditti:  All  at  once.  I  worked  a  number  of  years  in  the  office  in  varying  capacities  until  I  assumed 
responsibility  for  it  in  about  1984, 1  think. 


Goals  and  Strategies  of  the  Office 


Hicke:    Focusing  on  President  Gardner,  we  would  be  looking  at  from  1 983  on.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  most  interesting  for  you  to  think  about,  as  we  go  along,  comparisons  with  how  things 
were  done  before.  And  I'm  going  to  ask  you  how  things  have  changed  since  then.  Can  you 
just  tell  me  your  major  duties  and  the  general  goals  of  the  office  when  you  went  there? 

Arditti:  They  were  then,  I  think,  pretty  much  as  they  are  now:  to  assist  in  securing  a  good  budget  for 
the  university,  and  to  deal  with  all  the  hundreds  of  pieces  of  legislation  that  are  introduced 
that  affect  the  university,  whether  they  be  things  that  we  seek  and  sponsor  or,  much  more 
frequently,  legislation  conceived  and  introduced  by  others  that  we  don't  necessarily  wish  to 
have.  So  we  have  to  have  a  very  extensive  process  for  identifying,  reading,  analyzing  every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  pieces  of  legislation  that  are  introduced—routing  them  out  to  the 
right  places  for  analysis,  pulling  it  all  back  in,  trying  to  make  some  assessment  of  whether 
we  should  take  positions  on  each  of  these  matters,  what  they  should  be:  support,  oppose, 
amend  somehow.  And  then  going  out,  and  making  that  happen. 

We  are  seeking,  on  the  one  hand,  to  do  the  best  we  can  on  the  budget  to  protect  the 
priorities  that  the  university  itself  has  established  for  the  use  of  that  budget,  and  protecting 
the  university's  independence  and  autonomy  by  minimizing  political  intervention— how  we 
run  the  university  and  how  we  spend  the  money.  So  those  are  the  principal  missions  of  the 
office. 

Those  are  the  things  that  we  do,  and  we've  evolved,  over  time,  activities  in  support  of 
those  things.  Obviously,  the  line  activities  are  moving,  or  trying  to  move  the  budget, 
analyze  and  deal  with  these  bills,  beat  them,  amend  them,  get  them  through,  whatever  we 
want  to  do.  But  we  also  try  to  function  as  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for  legislative  and 
executive  branch  inquiries  for  information  about  the  university,  for  handling  constituent 
inquiries  or  complaints  that  they  get  about  the  university,  trying  to  be  efficient  and  sensitive 
in  handling  those,  in  helping  people  identify  and  connect  with  faculty  members  in  the 
university  who  may  have  expertise  in  other  policy  areas  in  which  they  may  have  an  interest. 

More  recently,  we  really  increased  the  efforts  to  bring  to  Sacramento  students,  faculty, 
chancellors,  alumni,  in  kind  of  a  regular  program  of  trying  to  bring  the  university  to 
Sacramento,  so  that  people  get  a  better  sense  and  flavor  for  the  institution.  Obviously  the 
best  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  these  people  out  on  the  campuses.  But  there  are  120  of  them, 
and  not  all  of  them  represent  areas  very  close  to  campuses. 

Hicke:    A  hundred  and  twenty? 

Arditti:  Legislators.  As  I  said,  it  would  be  better  to  get  the  members  to  the  campuses,  but  we  can't 
do  that  for  a  lot  of  them,  so  we  do  the  next  best  thing:  we  try  to  bring  the  university  to  the 
Capitol.  We'll  have  visits  of  a  day  or  day  and  a  half  that  we'll  organize,  built  around  a 
chancellor,  who  may  also  then  bring  a  couple  of  faculty  members  and  three,  four  students. 


We'll  do  a  series  of  in-office  appointments  and  perhaps  a  dinner  at  our  home,  something  like 
that. 

Or  we'll  get  groups  of  students,  for  example  experiential  learning  students,  who  are  kids 
who  get  engaged  in  programs  alongside  their  academic  work  that  involve  some  kind  of 
experiential  activity:  internships,  directed  research  under  a  senior  faculty  member, 
something  like  that.  They  are  wonderful  kids;  they  tell  their  stories.  It's  inspirational,  and 
so  on.  So  we  bring  groups  like  that  up  for  dinners  with  legislators. 

Those  are  some  of  the  activities.  We've  got  the  direct  activities  of  getting  budgets 
through,  preventing  intervention,  whether  it  be  with  budget  controls  or  intrusive  legislation. 
And  then  the  activities  that  surround  that:  we  try  to  encourage  and  develop  the 
understanding  of  the  university's  purposes,  its  value,  and  try  to  be  of  service  to  elected 
officials  in  helping  them  deal  with  problems  that  come  to  them. 

And  we've  evolved  over  time.  I  think  when  I  first  started  there,  it  was  pretty  much,  get 
the  budget  through,  beat  back  the  interventions,  and  that  was  about  it.  We  weren't  doing 
these  other  kinds  of  programmatic  things  to  try  to  develop  understanding  and  good  will.  We 
didn't  have  the  personnel  to  do  it,  but  we  just  hadn't  evolved  that  far;  that's  something  we've 
added  in  recent  years  here. 

Hicke:    I  interviewed  Larry  Margolis,  did  you  know  him? 
Arditti:  Yes.  He  passed  away  recently. 

Hicke:  Right.  But  he  gave  us  a  long  series  of  interviews  and  I  recall—this  was  before  you  were 
there,  in  the  sixties— he  tried  to  establish  some  kind  of  working  relationship  between  the 
legislature—or  Jesse  Unruh  did.  Between  them  they  tried  to  set  up  a  symposium,  I  think. 

Arditti:  Yes,  there  were  some  of  those  at  that  time.  It's  been  a  sporadic  kind  of  thing.  We  try  to  do 
the  best  we  can.  It's  not  easy  to  get  these  connections  to  work,  because  elected  people— 
they're  making  a  decision  every  thirty  seconds  about  something.  When  they  decide  they 
need  to  know  something,  they  need  it  by  tomorrow.  And  they  need  it  to  be  concise,  and  they 
need  it  to  give  the  pros  and  the  cons,  and  the  bottom  line.  We  have  such  an  enormous 
treasure  trove  in  our  institution  of  expertise  and  knowledge,  but  you  know,  people  are  on  a 
different  time  scale.  They  [academics]  work  deliberately  and  slowly  and  over  long  periods 
of  time,  and  they've  got  other  things  to  do. 

Every  so  often  you  can  get  a  really  great  fit.  You  get  a  couple  of  faculty  members,  who 
are  at  the  front  edge  of  something  that's  really  of  deep  interest  and  concern,  together  with 
some  legislators— that's  a  really  great  exchange.  Or  you'll  get  a  request  for  help,  and  you'll 
find  a  couple  of  faculty  members  who  just  want  to  do  that. 

For  example,  about  a  year  ago,  October,  I  guess,  when  [Richard]  Atkinson  first  became 
president,  I  took  him  down  to  meet  with  Senator  [William]  Lockyer,  the  senate  president  pro 


tem,  in  his  district  office  down  in  Hayward.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Senator 
Lockyer  described  his  concern  about  the  rising  cost  of  prison  operations,  both  capital  and 
operating,  and  what  that  was  going  to  do  to  the  rest  of  the  state  budget,  including  higher 
education.  He  was  asking  if  there  was  any  help  we  could  provide  in  looking  into  the  way 
prisons  are  built,  and  suggesting  ways  in  which  the  cost  of  building  them  could  be  reduced. 
We  came  out  of  that  wondering  if  we  could  help,  and  a  member  of  my  staff  was  able  to 
identify  two  engineering  faculty  members,  one  at  Berkeley  and  one  at  Davis,  who  knew 
each  other  and  both  had  a  lot  of  interest  in  this,  and  wanted  to  do  it. 

They  spoke  over  a  period  of  a  relatively  few  months,  conducted  a  very  extensive  study. 
They  looked  at  plans  for  prisons  that  were  provided  by  the  State  Corrections  Department, 
and  they  were  invited  to  tour  various  prison  facilities,  and  so  on.  About  on  time—they'd 
been  asked  to  get  this  done  over  a  six-month  period  or  something-just  about  on  time,  they 
came  up  with  a  very  solid  piece  of  work  that  really  shows  how  you  could  cut  the  cost 
somewhere  between  10  and  18  percent  of  building  prisons,  which  is  not  inconsequential. 
They  were  rare  people,  who  were  appreciated  and  trusted  by  Senator  Lockyer  and  Demo 
cratic  legislators  interested  in  this,  and  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  the  Department  of 
Corrections  that  opened  its  gates  to  them  and  brought  them  in.  We  still  hear  very  favorable 
things  about  that  from  various  people.  So  there  is  an  example  of  something  that  worked. 

But  to  get  one  like  that,  it's  like  Halley's  Comet  [laughter].  Every  so  often  you  do  that, 
and  it's  almost  serendipitous.  It's  like  if  we  were  going  to  go  over  there  today  and  see  how 
many  people  we  can  help,  we  probably  wouldn't  find  anybody  with  whom  we  can  make  a 
useful  connection.  But  if  you  just  kind  of  keep  your  ears  to  the  ground  for  things  they're 
interested  in,  keep  your  ears  to  the  ground  inside  the  university  to  see  who's  got  ideas  or 
interests,  every  so  often  you  can  get  a  connection  made. 

We  do  have  some  systematic  programs  that  work  at  this  thing.  California  Policy  Seminar 
is  a  joint  UC/state  government  program  that  commissions  small  research  projects  in  areas 
that  are  of  policy  interest  to  the  legislature  and  provides  a  sort  of  technical  assistance  on  a 
ready  response  basis  to  the  research  offices  that  work  for  the  legislature  and  the  governor. 
My  office  has  an  ongoing  program  of  bringing  faculty  in  and  trying  to  make  those 
connections,  arrange  meetings,  and  so  forth.  So  we  do  have  some  things  that  are  systematic 
and  ongoing. 

Then  more  recently,  we've  had  the  floods.  Now  there  is  this  interest  in  welfare  reform. 
And  we've  set  up  a  couple  of  task  forces,  one  on  each,  try  to  mesh  with  the  legislature  and 
the  governor  as  they  try  to  work  through  those  things.  I  don't  know  how  much  we'll  be  able 
to  contribute  there.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  we  have  ongoing.  It's  just  not  too  often 
that  you  get  one  like  that  prison  construction  thing,  where  it's  just  like  "click,  click,  click." 
It  just  really  works.  But  we  keep  looking  for  those  opportunities.  I  think,  though,  we  also 
need  to  recognize  the  differences  in  these  two  worlds  are  such  that  it's  never  going  to  be 
perfect.  Nobody's  ever  going  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Hicke:    That's  really  interesting,  and  a  good  example  and  a  good  description  of  what  goes  on. 


GARDNER'S  PRESIDENCY 


First  Impressions  of  David  Gardner 


Hicke:    Now  let's  go  back  to  '82  or  '83  and  your  first  knowledge  of  David  Gardner,  or  your  first 
impressions  on  meeting  him. 

Arditti:  I  had  known  him  a  little  bit  before  he  had  gone  to  Utah,  because  he  had  been  the  vice 

president  of  the  university  about  the  time  I  had  come  to  the  office  here.  So  he  was  not  a 
total  stranger  to  me.  Although  I  can't  say  I  really  knew  him.  I  mean,  I  had  been  at  least 
minimally  acquainted  with  him.  Then  he  was  appointed;  it  sounded  like  a  good 
appointment.  I  had  a  favorable  impression  of  him  beforehand.  So  I  was  encouraged.  Of 
course,  you  never  know  what  to  expect  from  someone. 


Controversy  Over  Starting  Salary 

Arditti:  And  then  this  controversy  broke  out  over  his  compensation. 

Hicke:  You're  talking  about  when  he  first  came? 

Arditti:  Yes.  That  really  was  the  first  set  of  things  that  he  and  I  interacted  about. 

Hicke:  Can  you  describe  what  happened? 

Arditti:  Yes,  there  were  loud  criticisms  leveled  from  some  quarters  in  the  legislature. 

Hicke:  Because  of  his  salary  increase?  The  increase  over  his  predecessor? 

Arditti:  Yes,  his  predecessor  had  been  paid  about  $90,000,  and  he  began  at  $150,000,  and  there  were 
a  number  of  other  items  that  accompanied  that,  such  as  the  home  mortgage  subsidy.  There 
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were  a  number  of  things  that  were  added  to  what  had  before  been  a  compensation  package- 
the  salary,  which  was  a  big  percentage  change,  and  other  things  that  went  along  with  it.  So 
it  was  quite  startling  in  some  quarters.  I  found  out  about  it  shortly  after  the  appointment  was 
made.  David  Saxon,  who  at  that  time  still  was  serving  as  president,  called  me  up  one  day 
and  said,  "I  just  want  to  alert  you  to  what  the  salary  for  the  new  president  is  going  to  be.  It's 
going  to  be  $150,000."  I  said,  "Well,  thanks  for  the  heads  up!"  I  thought,  This  is  something 
we're  going  to  hear  about.  And  we  did. 

And  other  things:  two  assemblymen— then-Assemblyman  Larry  Stirling  and  now-Senator 
Steve  Peace~co-authored  a  proposed  legislative  resolution  condemning  this  salary  and,  I 
think,  calling  upon  the  regents  to  retract  it  or  something,  but  anyway  it  was  highly  critical  of 
this  salary.  They  were  making  very  strong  statements  about  it. 

Hicke:    Did  it  pass? 

Arditti:  No,  that's  part  of  the  story  here. 

Hicke:    I'm  sorry.  I  got  ahead  of  you. 

Arditti:  Ordinarily  we  will  take  active  positions  on  budget  issues  and  on  legislation  that  may  have 

the  force  of  law.  On  resolutions  that  are  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  legislature  but  don't 
have  any  binding  force,  we  will  generally  tend  not  to  take  the  formal  position  of  trying  to 
oppose  it  or  whatever;  we'll  present  the  university's  view  and  let  them  do  what  they  will. 
Because  it  doesn't  really  matter  that  much. 

But  at  that  time,  we  were  in  a  deep  recession.  The  university's  budget  was  being  cut 
quite  severely.  Gardner  called  me  one  day,  and  he  said,  "If  that's  adopted,  people  in  the 
university  will  see  the  budget  cuts  that  are  being  made,  and  see  this  expression  of  anger  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature,  and  will  connect  the  two,  and  it  would  make  it  very  difficult  for 
me  to  assume  leadership  at  the  university."  I  said,  "So  you're  telling  me  you  would  like  it  if 
we  could  prevent  this  from  passage?"  He  said,  "I  don't  see  how  the  two  will  not  be 
connected.  And  I  don't  see  how  I  would  be  able  to  come  to  the  university." 

Hicke:    That  was  a  challenge. 

Arditti:  That  was  a  challenge,  yes.  He  proceeded  to  describe  to  me  in  some  detail  his  arrangements 
at  Utah  and  how  they  compared  with  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  here  and  so  on. 
So  I  determined  that  I  had  to  try  to  figure  out  a  way  to  prevent  that  from  being  enacted, 
which  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  There  was  a  lot  of  criticism  in  the  press  and  among  the 
legislature.  And  people  were  saying,  "After  all  it's  just  a  resolution.  It  doesn't  have  any 
binding  effect  anyway."  So  it  was  not  easy  to  deal  with.  But  in  any  event,  we  were  able  to 
contain  it  and  stop  it  in  a  committee.  It  never  did  pass,  and  he  came.  We  will  never  know 
whether  he  would  have  changed  his  mind  about  coming,  had  it  passed. 

Hicke:    Oh,  that  was  before  he  had  even  accepted? 


Arditti:  Well,  he'd  accepted,  but  he  could  have  still  changed  his  mind.  I  don't  know  that  he  would 
have,  but  I  know  that  he  was  enormously  concerned  about  that,  and  stated  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  had  that  passed  he  might  well  have  decided  not  to  come. 

Hicke:    You  must  have  gotten  support  from  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee? 

Arditti:  Yes.  It  was  the  Assembly  Education  Committee,  I  believe,  to  which  that  had  been  referred. 
Now-Senator  Teresa  Hughes,  who  was  chair  of  that  committee  at  the  time,  I  believe,  was 
very  helpful.  So  anyway,  that  was  sort  of  the  beginning  of  that  period.  But  that  ended 
satisfactorily. 


Budget  Problems 


Hicke:    I  think  he  indicated  that  his  first  major  challenge  was  the  budget,  and  I'm  sure  you  were 
closely  involved  in  that.  Can  you  tell  me  how  that  played  out? 

Arditti:  [sighs]  Well,  you  know,  we  were  obviously  in  great  difficulty  at  that  time.  We  had  had  a 
bad  recession  in  the  early  eighties;  the  budgets  were  being  cut  everywhere.  We  had  a 
faculty  salary  gap  of  17  percent,  and  so  on.  Gardner  was  appointed  just  around  the  same 
time  Governor  [George]  Deukmejian  was  elected  and  took  office.  And  Steven  Merksamer 
might  have  told  you  about  the  first  meeting. 

Hicke:    He  did. 

Arditti:  I  don't  know  that  I  need  to  say  anything  about  that. 

Hicke:    I  would  like  to  hear  it  from  your  perspective. 

Arditti:  The  setting  here  was  that  the  outgoing  president,  as  a  sort  of  courtesy,  arranged  the 

appointment  to  introduce  the  incoming  president  to  the  governor.  A  courtesy  call  sort  of  a 
thing.  And  that's  what  it  was  intended  to  be  when  it  was  scheduled.  In  between  the  time  it 
was  scheduled  and  the  time  that  it  occurred,  another  dose  of  bad  news  came  on  state 
revenues.  Deukmejian  had  to  cut  budgets  some  more.  So  Gardner  and  I  and  Saxon  go  into 
the  office.  It's  Governor  Deukmejian  and  Steve  Merksamer,  chief  of  staff— the  three  of  us. 

Incidentally,  when  Deukmejian  did  cut  the  budget,  he  had  to  do  it  a  couple  of  times.  The 
state  was  really  in  bad  shape.  Each  time  he  said,  "I  fully  intend  to  make  this  as  soon  as  the 
economy  turns  around,  which  I  have  confidence  it's  going  to  do.  But  for  right  now,  we  have 
no  choice.  We  are  just  going  to  have  to  take  these  steps." 

[page  9a  is  sealed  until  the  year  2016] 
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Arditti:  But  Gardner  and  Deukmejian  struck  up  a  very  special  rapport  and  relationship.  It  was  not 
based  on  a  great  deal  of  social  interaction  or  anything  like  that.  I  don't  think  they  ever 
played  golf  together  or  went  out  to  dinner  with  their  spouses  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  was 
a  very  professional  relationship,  in  which  I  think  there  was  just  a  high  mutual  respect  and  an 
easy  ability  to  work  one  with  another.  I  did  think  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Deukmejian 
following  through  on  his  original  commitment,  that  when  things  got  better  he'd  make  it  up. 

That  was  significant,  what  he  did  subsequently,  which  is,  you  know,  quite  dramatic.  In  a 
two-year  period,  the  budget  for  the  university  increased  51  percent.  The  faculty  salary  gap 
had  been  17  percent,  and  we  thought  we  were  being  bold  in  proposing  that  gap  could  close 
in  two  years.  He  closed  it  in  a  single  year;  that's  a  big  jump.  And  we  really  did  have  some 
of  the  best  days  the  university's  ever  had  during  those  years. 

Hicke:    Steve  said  he  thought  you'd  look  back  on  it  as  "The  Golden  Age." 

Arditti:  Absolutely.  Absolutely  so.  I  kind  of  felt  that  at  the  time,  frankly.  My  colleagues  never  feel 
we  have  enough. 

Every  fall,  I  try  to  get  around  to  do  a  round  of  meetings  on  each  of  the  campuses.  So  I'm 
keeping  up  with  what's  going  on  with  people  who  are  thinking,  sharing  information.  I  go  on 
organized  tours,  and  every  forty-five  minutes,  it's  someplace  else:  a  laboratory,  a  faculty 
group,  a  student  group,  the  chancellor,  an  alumni  group,  and  so  forth. 

I  can  remember  at  the  peak,  when  we  were  at  the  very  best  we  had  ever  done  and 
probably  ever  would  do—that  was  my  feeling-I  was  visiting  a  laboratory  of  an  office  of  a 
dean  of  a  biological  science  area  at  one  of  the  campuses.  We  were  not  even  in  the  door  for 
three  minutes,  and  he  said,  "You  know,  it's  just  outrageous  here.  Our  budget  is  not  what  it 
needs  to  be,  and  this  is  terrible,  and  there  is  no  way  we  can  function!"  [Stated  with  a  raspy, 
disgruntled  voice  for  emphasis]  I'm  listening  and  listening  and  listening.  And  I'm  thinking 
to  myself,  "You  know,  the  day  is  going  to  come  when  you'll  look  back  on  this  time  and 
realize  that  maybe  these  complaints  are  really  not  quite  in  order."  There's  never  enough, 
whether  it's  our  personal  lives  or  the  university,  [laughter] 

Those  were  great  times.  It  helped  that  the  economy  came  back.  Deukmejian,  during  his 
time  as  a  legislator,  had  never  really  expressed  himself  much  about  education  at  all.  He'd 
been  involved  with  criminal  justice  issues  primarily.  And  so  when  he  was  first  elected, 
nobody  knew  where  he  was  going  to  go  or  what  he  was  going  to  be  like,  because  he  just  had 
not  been  involved  in  these  issues.  But  of  course,  he  turned  out  to  be  this  spectacularly 
supportive  governor  for  higher  education. 

Hicke:    You  attribute  that  to  David  Gardner? 

Arditti:  Well,  I  don't  know  if  I  would  say  solely  to  that,  but  that  certainly  helped  a  lot.  There  was 
also  a  group  of  us  working  on  this,  including  Bill  Baker,  Larry  Hershman,  myself,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  team  that  worked  very  well  together,  frankly,  both  in  terms  of  conceiving  the 
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approach,  the  request,  and  the  strategy,  and  then  working  together  to  make  it  happen.  I  think 
it's  rarely  true  that  one  single  factor  can  be  isolated  out  as  being  solely  responsible.  What  is 
certainly  true  is  that  the  leader  of  an  institution  certainly  sort  of  sets  the  tone  and  direction. 
And  to  the  extent  to  which  people  have  confidence  in  that  person,  trust  that  person,  that 
really  does  have  something  to  do  with  how  you  do. 

Hicke:    What  do  you  attribute  the  basis  of  this  rapport  to? 
Arditti:  Well,  I'm  not  really  sure,  [pause] 


Rapport  Between  Deukmejian  and  Gardner 


Arditti:  Deukmejian  and  Gardner  were  both  fairly  straightforward  people,  at  least  with  one  another. 
Deukmejian  had  a  sort  of  predisposition  to  be  supportive  of  education.  He  came  from  a 
modest  background,  and  education  was  what  allowed  him  to  achieve  what  he  had.  So  I 
think  he  believed  in  that.  And  I  think  he  saw  the  university  as  the  window,  the  route  to 
opportunity  for  the  middle  class  particularly.  You  notice  that  he  never  cared  much  for  fee 
increases.  And  it  was  rooted  very  much  in  that  view  that  this  was  the  way  the  middle  class 
could  go,  the  route  up  from  the  lower,  lower  middle  class.  So  there  was  a  predisposition  to 
be  supportive. 

I  think  too  as  he  began  to  travel  around  and  talk  particularly  to  business  leaders,  he  heard 
a  lot  about  the  importance  of  the  university  to  the  state  economy.  I  think  that  had  some 
influence.  But  I  think  too,  it  was  Gardner's  ability  to  weave  all  these  things  together,  and 
articulate  them,  and  connect  the  broader  vision  to  the  particulars  of  what's  needed  to  make 
all  this  work,  and  all  that.  The  fact  that  Deukmejian  had  a  very  high  regard  for  Gardner, 
respected  him,  enjoyed  talking  to  him  and  so  forth.  I  think  all  that  played  together. 


Organization  of  the  Governmental  Relations  Office  ## 

Hicke:    The  other  thing  you  mentioned  was  you  and  Larry  Hershman  and  Bill  Baker  worked  as  a 
team.  And  I'm  sure  this  new  administration  at  the  university—the  rapport  between  the 
governor  and  President  Gardner— helped  things  for  you.  Can  you  give  me  some  examples  of 
things  that  you  did  and  how  you  worked? 

Arditti:  Well,  we're  reaching  back. 

Hicke:    I  know  this  is  archeology!  [laughter] 
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Arditti:  Prior  to  Gardner's  coming,  the  budget  was  under  one  roof,  and  governmental  relations  was 
under  a  different  roof,  and  university  relations  was  under  yet  a  different  roof.  And  yet  all 
these  things  are  related.  There  were  times  when  the  person  who  ran  my  office  and  the 
person  who  ran  the  budget  wouldn't  even  talk  to  one  another.  The  people  who  were 
responsible  for  presenting  the  budget  in  the  legislature  came  up  and  rented  a  hotel  room  in 
which  to  have  their  pre-meetings,  because  they  didn't  want  the  person  from  my  office  to 
know  what  they  were  talking  about.  It  was  just  about  the  craziest  thing  an  institution  can  do 
to  itself,  in  terms  of  hobbling  its  capacity  to  be  effective.  I  mean,  it's  just  bizarre.  That  went 
on  for  a  long,  long  time.  It's  funny  in  retrospect;  it  wasn't  so  funny  at  the  time.  There  were 
periods  of  time  when  Baker,  Hershman,  and  I  used  to  have  to  meet  in  stairwells  to  compare 
notes  and  figure  out  how  we  were  going  to  work  together,  because  the  people  for  whom  we 
were  working  were  at  such  odds  with  one  another.  It  was  truly  crazy. 

Hicke:    This  was  under  Saxon? 

Arditti:  This  was  under  Saxon.  Well,  frankly,  it  went  back  even  to  the  period  under  [Charles]  Hitch. 
Under  Hitch,  you  had  Jay  Michael  and  Chet  McCorkle.  And  then  under  Saxon,  you  had 
Tom  Jenkins  and  then  Lowell  Paige  in  my  office.  Lowell  and  Tom  had  known  one  another 
when  they  both  had  worked  at  the  National  Science  Foundation  before  coming;  each  then 
came  here.  They  couldn't  get  along  when  they  were  back  there,  and  we  merely  imported 
that  dispute  back  over  here,  [laughter] 

So  it's  kind  of  funny  when  you  look  back  on  it.  But  at  the  time,  you  know—.  But  when 
you  think  about  it,  the  key  purpose  of  an  institution's  governmental  relations  effort  is  to  get  a 
budget  through.  So  if  you  split  off  governmental  relations  from  the  budget,  it  just  doesn't 
make  any  sense  at  all. 

In  any  event,  that's  one  thing  that  got  fixed  really  fast,  when  Gardner  got  here,  was 
putting  all  of  this  together.  The  personalities  here  had  been  working  sort  of  against  the 
larger  system  anyway.  It  made  it  a  lot  easier  for  us  to  work  in  a  more  unified  fashion,  in 
terms  of  crafting  the  overall  strategy,  teaming  up,  dividing  the  work,  staying  in  touch 
together,  and  so  forth.  We'd  meet  every  Friday  or  so  to  review  where  we  were. 

Hicke:    Did  Gardner  instigate  this  change  himself,  or  did  you  request  it? 

Arditti:  No,  he  did.  He  saw  that.  That's  why  he  pulled  together  budget,  governmental  relations, 

university  relations,  and  a  couple  of  other  odds  and  ends— an  analysis  unit,  and  there  might 
have  been  one  other  piece— I  don't  remember— under  a  single  organizational  unit. 

Hicke:    Called  government  relations? 

Arditti:  No,  it  was  called  budget  and  university  relations  or  something  like  that.  That  pulled 
together  Washington  and  Sacramento,  and  the  budget  and  university  relations  and  an 
analysis  unit.  That  had  never  before  been  done. 
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Hicke:    So  you  were  all  reporting  to  the  same  person.  Is  that  correct? 
Arditti:  Correct.  And  that  was  really  brand  new—at  least  for  this  place. 
Hicke:    When  did  you  become  director? 

Arditti:  About  '84,  something  like  that.  About  the  time  Gardner  came.  He  determined  that 

organizational  arrangement.  I  don't  know  how  much  of  interest  this  is.  I  had  been  working 
in  the  office  before  Gardner  came,  and  then  Lowell  Paige,  who  had  been  my  predecessor, 
had  announced  his  decision  to  retire.  So  a  search  process  had  been  set  up  to  choose  a 
successor  to  Lowell.  Then  about  three  or  four  months  into  that,  Saxon  announced  his 
intention  to  retire  nine  months  later,  something  like  that.  So  the  regents,  I  think  quite 
wisely,  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  It  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  fill  this  position  if  we  are  going  to 
get  a  new  president,  because  he  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  have  something  to  say  about 
this."  So  they  left  the  search  kind  of  in  slow  motion.  Put  me  in  an  acting  position  in  the  job. 
And  so,  Lowell  went  out;  here  I  am  trying  to  do  the  job  without  him,  while  a  search  is  going 
on.  Half  the  people  I  am  working  with  are  vying  for  the  job.  It  was  quite  interesting. 

Hicke:    Interesting,  yes.  Probably  not  quite  the  word  for  it,  but  we'll  settle  for  that. 

Arditti:  But  anyway,  we  got  through  it  all  right.  Then  Gardner  came  in,  made  his  organizational 
arrangements,  and  then  moved  to  close  out  this  search.  It  was  not  too  long  after  that  I  was 
asked  to  take  over  the  office.  So  it  was  part  of  the  Gardner  administration  really. 

Hicke:    So  back  to  the  team  you  assembled.  Can  you  give  me  the  positions  of  the  other  two,  Baker 
and  Hershman? 

Arditti:  Oh,  sure.  Baker  was  the  vice  president  for  budget  and  university  relations,  the  one  who  then 
had  responsibility  for  all  these  pieces.  Larry  Hershman  was  director  of  the  budget.  He  still 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  of  course,  I  was  director  of  state  governmental  relations. 

Hicke:    Okay.  I  had  the  impression  these  were  people  all  in  your  office. 

Arditti:  Oh,  no.  I'm  sorry.  I  did  have  one  other  person  in  my  office.  There  were  two  people,  one  in 
my  office,  and  one  in  Larry's  office,  who  were  our  chief  number-two  people,  who  were  very 
much  involved  with  all  this  too. 

In  my  office,  it  was  Celeste  Rose,  who  is  now  the  assistant  vice  president  for  university 
relations.  She  had  been  Speaker  Willie  Brown's  higher  education  staff  person.  I  persuaded 
her  to  leave  there  and  come  to  work  in  my  office  as  my  associate  director.  She  was  much 
involved  in  all  these  things. 

About  the  same  time,  we  recruited  out  of  the  State  Assembly  Education  Committee 
someone  named  Lindsay  Desrochers  to  become  number-two  person  in  Larry  Hershman's 
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budget  office.  And  so  in  terms  of  the  day-to-day  line  operations  on  the  budget,  it  was  really 
Larry  and  Lindsay  and  Steve  and  Celeste.  They  were  on  line  there. 

Lindsay  is  now  vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia  system  for  capital  programs. 
Before  that  she  had  gone  up  to  Portland  State  University  to  be  vice  president  for  business 
and  finance,  or  something  like  that.  So  we  made  a  couple  of  super  recruits  at  that  point. 
Lindsay  and  Celeste  were  the  two  best  people  in  the  whole  state  capital  for  the  purposes  of 
working  for  the  university,  and  we  got  them  both. 

Hicke:    They  got  some  good  training  too. 
Arditti:  I  guess  so. 
Hicke:    Sounds  like  it. 

Arditti:  We  were  lucky  there,  because  we  had  to  work  on  those  recruitments.  They  were  really  very 
valuable. 


The  1984  Budget  and  Other  Legislative  Battles 


Hicke:    Okay,  now  going  back  to  that  first  year's  budget,  is  there  anything  that  stands  out  in  your 
mind  about  that? 

Arditti:  I  remember  one  thing  we  said  to  ourselves  at  the  end  of  that  year-two  things:  "Gee,  isn't  it 
great  to  get  a  good  budget!  And  getting  a  good  budget  through  is  just  as  hard  as  getting  a 
bad  budget  through."  [telephone  rings]  I  think  what  that  means  is  that  we  were  able  to 
persuade  the  governor  to  propose  a  really  great  budget. 

But  we  had  all  kinds  of  battles  in  the  legislature,  because  the  governor  was  a  Republican, 
the  legislature  was  controlled  by  Democrats.  So  there  were  always  controversies  about  one 
thing  or  another,  whether  it  be  the  diversity  or  affirmative  action  or  expenditures  on 
administration,  financial  aid.  It  was  always  that  way.  And  there  were  recommendations  by 
the  legislative  analyst  to  cut  $30  million  here  and  here,  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  that  Governor  Deukmejian  was  favoring  the  university  over  other  elements  of 
education,  and  health  and  welfare,  and  other  things  they  cared  about. 

And  so  year  after  year  we'd  have  these  huge  fights.  There'd  be  efforts  to  cut  $50  million 
out  of  our  budget  and  move  it  somewhere  else.  So  it  was  not  any  easier  then  than  it  is  when 
times  are  really  bad.  It's  just  that  when  we  got  through,  we  had  something  to  show  for  it. 
But  there  were  some  very  contentious  and  difficult  battles. 
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Hicke:    When  you  speak  of  a  good  budget,  there's  enough  money,  more  money  than  in  a  bad 
budget? 

Arditti:  Yes.  A  budget  that's  50  percent  greater  than  the  one  two  years  ago,  I  call  a  good  budget 

[laughter],  comparatively  speaking,  or  at  least  better.  But  as  I  say,  the  process  of  getting  it 
through,  the  ordeals  that  you  go  through,  the  controversies,  the  fights,  and  all  that,  were  no 
less  during  the  good  period  than  the  bad. 

In  a  way,  we  faced  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  governor's  budgets  were  so 
favorable.  Peter  Schrag,  a  long-time  editorialist  for  the  Sacramento  Bee  and  a  severe  critic 
of  Gardner,  keeps  criticizing  him  for  making  his  own  separate  peace  with  the  governor,  as 
opposed  to  a  move  for  education  as  a  whole.  There  was  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  perception— that 
we  cut  our  own  special  deal  in  getting  favorable  treatment,  and  therefore  we  were  under 
constant  scrutiny  and  attack,  and  numerous  efforts  were  made  to  cut  and  transfer  money 
from  the  university  budget  to  other  things. 

Hicke:    Can  you  describe  some  specific  fight,  or  can  you  tell  me  about  who  supported  and  who 
opposed  these  budgets? 

Arditti:  One  huge  battle  that  we  had  was  over  funding  for  our  retirement  system.  We,  of  course, 
have  our  own  separate  retirement  system.  For  many,  many  years  it  required  annual 
contributions,  both  from  employees  and  from  the  state.  Well,  the  employer  contribution 
would  actually  come  from  multiple  sources.  All  the  funding  sources  for  the  university 
would  have  to  pay  employer  contribution  for  those  employees  that  were  on  those  sources. 
So,  for  example,  the  state  was  asked  to  put  up  the  money  to  contribute  in  behalf  of  state-paid 
people,  federal  contract  and  grant  programs  were  asked  to  contribute  for  people  on  those 
grants,  auxiliary  enterprises,  hospitals  and  all  the  like.  They  would  contribute  the 
employer's  share. 

The  way  it  would  work  is  the  other  sources,  such  as  federal,  auxiliary  enterprises  and  so 
forth,  actually  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  work  force,  but  they  would  not 
contribute  at  any  greater  rate  than  the  state  would  contribute  for  the  state-paid  people.  So 
for  every  dollar  you  lost  from  the  state,  you  lost  three  dollars  altogether  to  the  retirement 
system. 

In  any  event,  the  legislative  analyst  argued  that  the  system  didn't  need  to  have  a  state 
contribution  any  more  and  so  recommended  that  they  cut  $80  million  out  of  the  budget  for 
that.  Of  course  they  were  looking  at  health  and  welfare  and  K-12  and  all  these  other  things. 
They  say,  "Oh,  here's  this  retirement  system.  We  can  cut  $80  million  out  and  nobody  will 
ever  know  the  difference."  This  is  a  powerful,  powerful  idea.  But  at  the  same  time,  an  $80 
million  reduction  meant  a  $240  million  reduction  to  the  retirement  system.  That's  a  quarter- 
of-a-billion-dollar  problem.  In  the  normal  budget  process,  which  ends  up  around  June  or  so, 
they  actually  cut  that  money  out  of  the  budget,  and  there  were  several  legislators  who  were 
absolutely  vehement  about  this. 
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Hicke:    Shall  we  name  names? 

Arditti:  Oh  sure.  Now-Senator  John  Vasconcellos,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Budget 

Subcommittee  that  handled  our  budget,  or  maybe  the  chairman  of  the  full  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  that  time.  Then  Assemblyman  Larry  Stirling,  Assemblyman  Dave  Elder,  and 
probably  others,  but  those  were  among  the  most  vocal. 

At  the  July  regents'  meeting,  where  the  report  on  all  of  this  was  made,  everybody  wrung 
their  hands  and  said,  "My  God.  We've  got  to  get  this  restored  in  August,  when  the 
legislature  comes  back."  Typically  they'll  work  from  about  January  to  early  July,  and  take  a 
month's  recess,  come  back  for  four  or  five  weeks  in  August,  and  then  quit  for  the  year. 
What  we  needed  to  do  was  to  come  back  and  try  to  find  some  other  piece  of  legislation 
which  we  could  capture,  amend,  to  restore  this  $80  million  and  have  a  free-standing  bill  out 
there,  after  the  rest  of  the  budget  had  been  put  away,  in  the  face  of  this  controversy. 

At  this  point,  the  president  was  on  vacation  for  a  month,  everybody  was  gone,  Celeste 
and  I  practically  had  to  do  this  thing,  and  Ron  Brady,  vice  president  for  business  and 
finance,  always  stayed  here  to  run  the  place  when  everybody  else  was  away  on  vacation  in 
the  summer. 

So  in  any  event,  we  embarked  upon  this  odyssey  of  negotiation.  We  finally  worked  out 
an  arrangement  with  then- Assemblywoman  Maxine  Waters,  who's  now  a  member  of 
Congress,  to  amend  a  bill  that  she  had  that  we'd  been  opposing,  trying  to  get  us  to  adopt  bid 
preferences  for  business  affirmative  action  purposes.  We  worked  with  her  to  revise  the  way 
that  was  crafted  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  us.  And  then  she  added  this  $80 
million  to  that  bill.  There  was  one  night  where  she  and  a  member  of  her  staff  and  Celeste 
Rose  and  I  and  Brady  were  sprawled  out  on  the  floor  in  her  office  with  code  books  and 
spreadsheets  and  put  this  whole  thing  together. 

Then  we  started  to  move  this.  She  came  aboard;  Speaker  Brown,  with  whom  she  was 
very  close,  came  aboard;  and  still  it  was  filled  with  controversy,  because  the  Legislative 
Analyst,  which  is  the  nonpartisan  budget  advisor  to  the  legislature  and  all  that,  continued  to 
insist  this  was  unnecessary.  So  we  won  it  and  lost  it,  I  don't  know  how  many  different 
times,  and  it  finally  got  back  to  the  assembly  floor. 

The  last  night  of  the  session,  the  assembly  bill  had  been  in  the  senate,  which  we  got 
through  there,  and  had  to  come  back  over  to  the  assembly  for  concurrence  in  the  senate 
amendments,  which  of  course  were  a  whole  new  bill.  There  we  were  like  fifteen,  twenty 
minutes  before  shutdown  time.  We  were  fifteen  votes  short,  or  something  like  that. 

And  then  you  can't  go  out  on  the  floor  to  get  votes  if  you're  not  a  member,  you  know.  So 
I  said,  "We're  short."  Then  I  thought  of  Assemblyman  Lou  Papan--who  just  returned  to  the 
legislature,  by  the  way--who  was  at  the  time  the  chair  of  the  Assembly  Rules  Committee,  a 
good  friend.  I  thought  I  had  to  do  something  here.  I  couldn't  find  anything  to  write  on.  I 
think  I  found  a  napkin  or  something,  and  I  scrawled  a  note  out:  "Lou:  A.B.  whatever  it  was: 
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fifteen  votes  short.  Can  you  help?"  Then  you  give  it  to  a  sergeant-at-arms,  and  you  plead 
with  him  to  take  it  in.  You  don't  know  whether  it's  actually  getting  there,  given  to  the 
person,  or  whether  the  person  paid  any  attention  to  it.  And  remember,  I'm  just  standing  out 
there  pacing  around. 

Finally  Papan  comes  off  the  assembly  floor  heading  into  the  speaker's  office,  and  I  said, 
"Lou,  Lou,  did  you  get  my  note?"  "Oh  yes,"  he  says,  "Relax."  He  comes  over,  and  I  think 
on  that  same  scrap  I'd  sent  he's  got  something  like  sixteen,  seventeen  names  of  people  who 
voted  no,  or  haven't  voted.  He  says,  "Well,  all  these  we've  got  here  switched.  We  only  need 
three,  four  more."  I  said,  "But  you're  going  to  be  shutting  down."  He  says,  "Oh,  we've  got  a 
good  five  or  six  minutes.  All  we  need  is  three  or  four."  He  says,  "Don't  worry  about  it." 

Sure  enough,  they  come  to  the  point  where  they  take  the  final  roll  call  portion,  and  they 
get  to  this  bill.  [With  dramatic  voice]  "No  to  Aye,  Jones.  No  to  Aye, ...  Not  voting  to 
Aye, ..."  We  got  the  votes  and  got  it  out. 

Hicke:    That  was  pretty  exciting. 

Arditti:  That  was  damned  exciting!  I  still  have  that  bill  framed  on  my  desk,  by  the  way. 

Hicke:    Oh  good,  because  I'll  ask  you  to  fill  in  the  number  of  it  when  you  get  the  transcript. 

Arditti:  Oh,  I  could  do  that  easily.  [A.B.  507,  1984]  But  I  think  it  was  a  manifestation  of  a  lot  of 
feeling  in  the  legislature  that  Deukmejian  was  being  overly  generous  to  the  university,  as 
compared  to  a  lot  of  the  other  functions,  and  there  were  things  like  this  that  were  really  not 
essential  that  could  be  cut,  and  others  that  they  regarded  as  more  pressing  social  priorities 
which  might  be  funded.  So  it  was  an  example  of  things  that  we  really  had  to  fight  to  defend. 
You  rarely  get  anywhere  if  you  don't  have  what  you  want  in  the  governor's  budget,  but  it 
takes  both  branches  to  make  something  actually  happen. 

So  we  had  those  kind  of  things  where  they  try  to  cut  money  out,  at  one  stage  or  another- 
$30  million  here,  $50  million  there,  huge  battles  and  campaigns.  Also  they  would  often  try 
to  use  the  budget  as  leverage  on  various  policy  issues,  because  we  are  blessed  with  a 
constitutional  charter  which  restricts  the  extent  to  which  the  legislature  can  by  statute  dictate 
certain  things.  There  are  wide  areas  in  which  they  can:  public  health,  safety  and  welfare, 
competitive  bidding,  and  other  things  like  that.  Nevertheless,  there  are  limits  on  that,  and  so 
they  will  often  see  the  budget  as  the  one  real  lever  that  they've  got  to  try  to  force  things. 

Whether  it  was  affirmative  action  issues  or  Cal-PIRG  [California  Public  Interest 
Research  Group]  or  executive  pay  or  whatever  it  was  that  people  happened  to  be  unhappy 
about—agricultural  mechanization— whatever  it  is  that  people  have  to  be  mad  about  at  any 
particular  time,  the  budget  was  the  lever  to  try  to  put  control  language  on,  or  hold  up  money 
or  condition  money  and  get  commitments  and  agreements,  and  so  forth.  So  there  was  just  a 
lot  of  effort  involved  in  preserving  the  amounts  of  money  that  were  put  in  the  budget,  and 
also  holding  back  these  kinds  of  efforts  to  control  the  faculty  teaching  load.  There  is 
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undergraduate  education  quality-every  year  you've  got  something;  you  just  don't  know  what 
it  is  at  some  times. 


Support  and  Opposition 

Hicke:    Was  Lou  Papan  generally  supportive? 
Arditti:  Oh  yes,  he's  wonderful. 

Hicke:    You  know,  it's  interesting,  just  listening  to  this  and  what  Steve  [Merksamer]  had  to  say-it 
sounds  like  really  it  wasn't  partisan  issues.  Some  of  the  support  came  from  Governor 
Deukmejian  and  some  from  the  Democrats.  How  did  it  divide? 

Arditti:  Yes,  that's  right.  Well,  Bruce  Cain,  who  is  the  associate  director  of  the  Institute  of 

Governmental  Studies  on  the  Berkeley  campus  and  who  has  worked  some  in  Sacramento 
too,  by  the  way,  for  Democrats,  argues,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  strength  of  the 
university  is  in  the  center  in  both  parties,  not  on  the  far  left  of  the  Democratic  side  or  the  far 
right  on  the  Republican  side,  but  in  the  center.  I  think  that  the  more  moderate  Republicans 
and  the  more  moderate  Democrats  will  tend  to  be  the  people  who  will  be  supporting  the 
University  of  California. 

That's  really  how  we  put  it  together.  Nothing  is  uniform.  This  is  not  a  physical  science. 
But  if  you  must  generalize,  that's  where  it  is.  We  had  some  of  our  worst  fights  with  some  of 
the  very  most  liberal  Democrats  and  some  of  the  far  right  Republicans,  so  that's  how  it  is. 
You've  got  to  put  together  combinations  of  some  kind  to  get  anything  done.  A  budget  takes 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house,  for  example.  It's  got  to  be  approved  by  both  branches.  And 
we've  had,  for  the  better  part  of  recent  history,  divided  leadership  in  the  two  branches, 
tending  to  be  a  Republican  governor  and  Democratic  legislature.  So  if  you  can't  find  ways 
to  build  areas  of  agreement,  nothing  is  going  to  happen.  You've  got  to  do  that. 

Hicke:    Obviously  you've  been  able  to  do  that  quite  successfully. 
Arditti:  Well,  we've  done  the  best  we  could,  I  think. 


Divestment 


Hicke:    Before  we  get  too  much  further,  let's  talk  about  divestment. 
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Arditti:  Divestment:  well,  of  course  you  know  about  the  issue  in  general,  and  the  movement  that's 
built  up  across  the  country,  even  around  the  world,  heavily  on  our  campuses.  There  was  a 
lot  of  sentiment  in  the  legislature  in  favor  of  divestment,  especially  on  the  part  of  ethnic 
minority  members.  Willie  Brown,  at  that  time  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  was  very  intent 
on  that.  He  was  a  regent  in  his  capacity  as  speaker,  as  well  as  being  speaker.  Gardner  had 
taken  the  view  that  this  was  a  political  issue  and  would  compromise  the  fiduciary  obligation 
of  the  regents,  if  other  than  financial  considerations  were  applied  to  determine  the 
university's  investments.  There  were  analyses  done  which  purported  to  show  that  our  return, 
and  our  security,  would  be  reduced  if  we  divested  and  so  on.  Gardner  had  a  very  strong 
view  that  this  movement  or  any  action  based  on  it  would  be  a  political  intervention  and  a 
political  act,  which  had  no  place  in  the  running  of  the  university. 

Hicke:    So  what  was  your  charge? 

Arditti:  Well,  initially  we  had  a  position  on  the  part  of  the  board  and  the  president  that  we  should  not 
divest,  for  stated  reasons,  and  we  had  pressure  and  legislation  in  the  legislature  to  try  to 
force  us  to  divest.  Maxine  Waters  had  a  bill  which  was  supported  by  Speaker  Brown,  which 
we  had  to  oppose. 


Hicke:    So  here  you  are  on  opposite  sides,  now. 


Arditti:  Sure.  Winston  Churchill  once  said  of  the  British  Empire  that  "it  had  neither  permanent 

friends  nor  permanent  enemies,  but  just  permanent  interests."  And  I  think  that's  very  true  of 
the  university.  People  ask,  "Who  are  our  friends  and  who  are  our  enemies?"  I  don't  know: 
on  what  day  and  on  what  issue?  Certainly  there  are  people  who  are  overwhelmingly  strong 
friends  and  supporters,  and  then  there  are  others  way  over  there  that  are  always  on  the  wrong 
side,  but  the  vast  group  in  the  middle  who  kind  of  float  back  and  forth  depending  upon  the 
issue.  We  don't  often  get  the  exact  same  combination  on  each  issue.  What  matters  is  getting 
a  sufficient  combination  to  either  prevent  damage  or  get  something  good. 

But  we  had  that,  and  it  was  going  on  then  simultaneously  on  the  board,  where  the  matter 
was  being  debated.  I  remember  one  day,  Speaker  Brown  did  something  very  unusual:  he 
called  a  special  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  assembly  on  divestment  and  demanded  that 
Gardner  personally  come  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Hicke:    It  was  a  committee  on  divestment? 

Arditti:  No.  I  think  it  was  some  standing,  existing  committee  of  the  assembly.  The  speaker  was  not 
a  member  of  this  committee;  he  just  showed  up,  put  himself  there  for  a  day,  and  they  had  a 
hearing  on  this.  They  insisted  that  Gardner  appear  personally. 

I  remember  at  this  time,  Tom  Hayden  and  Jane  Fonda  were  still  married,  and  they  were 
sitting  in  the  audience.  There  was  a  big  audience,  a  lot  of  press.  The  speaker  was  really 
quite  angry-he  was  very,  very  powerful-and  he  was  just  as  determined  to  make  his  view 
prevail  as  Gardner  was  his.  This  was  really  the  Clash  of  the  Titans  here. 
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Brown  made  a  very  impassioned  plea  about  how  immoral  it  was  for  the  university  to  be 
owning  the  stocks  in  these  corporations  that  are  responsible  for  such  oppression,  and  how 
outrageous  this  is,  and  the  university  ought  not  to  be  doing  this.  Gardner  gets  up,  and  you 
could  almost  see  the  hair  rising  from  the  back  of  his  head.  "Let  me  tell  you  something,"  he 
says,  "I  don't  need  to  be  lectured  about  discrimination.  The  plains  of  this  country  are  littered 
with  the  bones  of  my  ancestors  who  were  persecuted  just  as  much.  So  I  know  something 
about  that.  This  is  a  political  matter,  and  what  you're  doing  is  you're  putting  pressure  on  me. 
You're  putting  political  pressure  on!" 

Hicke:    High  noon. 

Arditti:  Total.  This  was  a  total  dispute.  Just  a  shootout!  I  remember  it  kind  of  broke  up. 

[page  20a  is  sealed  until  the  year  2026] 
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Arditti:  Anyway,  we  finally  got  it  all  back  together.  Later  on,  they  became  really  very  close  and 
worked  extremely  well  together-David  Gardner  and  Willie  Brown.  That  may  be  a  later 
thing  to  come  to  or  something  you  might  want  to  talk  about. 

## 
Hicke:    Will  that  come  in  later?  Or  do  you  want  to  go  ahead  and  talk  about  it,  since  we're  on  it  now? 

Arditti:  We  can  do  it  now  if  you  like.  If  you  haven't  interviewed  Willie  Brown,  you  ought  to  try  to 
doit. 

Hicke:    He  has  been  interviewed  by  one  of  my  colleagues. 

Arditti:  That  was  probably  a  low  point  in  the  relationship  between  David  Gardner  and  Willie  Brown. 
It  looked  like  we  were  in  for  huge  consequences,  because  the  speaker  is  a  very  powerful 
figure~at  least  he  was  in  those  days. 

Then  I  believe,  over  the  fall,  Julius  Krevans,  who  at  that  time  was  chancellor  at  UCSF 
[University  of  California  at  San  Francisco],  and  was  quite  close  to  both  David  Gardner  and 
Willie  Brown-got  the  two  of  them  together  for  breakfast  one  morning  and,  I  think,  broke 
the  ice  there. 

The  other  thing  that  happened,  I  guess  around  that  time,  was  that  the  divestment  issue  got 
resolved  when  Governor  Deukmejian  changed  his  mind  and  the  Board  of  Regents  changed 
its  position,  and  acted  to  divest.  I  don't  remember  what  the  chronology  was,  but  I  think 
those  things  probably  happened  in  the  same  time  frame. 

In  any  event,  they  began  to  develop  a  very,  very  productive  relationship,  even  almost 
friendship.  I  think  they  each  respected  one  another.  It  was  clear  that  each  was  brilliant, 
each  was  at  the  top  of  his  field,  top  of  his  game,  tough.  Maybe  this  was  a  necessary  step  in 
the  evolution  of  the  relationship.  They  tested  one  another,  each  figured  out  what  the  other 
was  made  of.  After  that,  they  gradually  began  to  develop  a  better  and  better  relationship. 
There  are  just  so  many  examples:  in  the  later  years  when  the  controversy  broke  out  over  the 
Gardner  retirement  package  and  all  that  related  mess,  Willie  Brown  was  right  there 
defending  the  university's  actions  and  Gardner  right  down  to  the  last  point  in  the  process. 
Just  could  not  have  been  more  strong. 

I  remember,  too,  one  day  we  were  in  visiting  with  him,  Gardner  and  I.  The  day  Barry 
Munitz  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  California  State  University  system.  Munitz,  I  think, 
has  gone  on  to  become  just  a  brilliant  leader,  the  best  they've  ever  had  over  there,  one  of  the 
best  anywhere;  I  can't  say  enough  good  things  about  him.  But  at  that  particular  time, 
nobody  knew  who  he  was.  He  didn't  come  immediately  out  of  an  education  background. 
He'd  been  with  a  corporation,  although  he'd  had  a  career  in  education  before  that.  So  there 
were  a  lot  of  questions  about  him,  "Who  is  this  guy?"  Brown  said  to  Gardner,  "I  told  them, 
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the  first  thing  you  ought  to  do  is  go  call  a  joint  press  conference  with  David  Gardner  and 
bask  in  the  afterglow!" 

That's  just  the  way  he  went  to  bat  for  Gardner  during  the  retirement  business.  There  are  a 
lot  of  examples  of  the  relationship.  They  worked  together  somewhat  in  efforts  to  facilitate 
technology  transfer.  The  speaker  really  became  a  major  ally  for  us  on  the  budget.  There 
were  a  lot  of  different  things. 

Hicke:    Interesting  that  Gardner  was  able  to  establish  that  same  kind  of  relationship  with  two  such 
different  and  both  powerful  people. 

Arditti:  Yes,  yes.  As  I  say,  it  took  a  slightly  different  route  with  respect  to  the  speaker  than  it  did  the 
governor.  There  were  times  when  it  appeared  that  the  speaker  and  the  governor  were  not 
talking  all  that  much  to  one  another,  and  they'd  almost  be  trying  to  send  messages  through 
Gardner  from  one  to  the  other,  when  there'd  be  a  budget  impasse  or  something  like  that.  So 
that  was  interesting.  It  was  a  lot  better  when  they  were  getting  along  than  when  they 
weren't,  I'll  tell  you. 

Hicke:    Well,  let's  go  back  to  divestment  then.  As  you  said,  people  started  changing  their  minds, 
and  what  did  that  do  to  you? 

Arditti:  I  had  mixed  feelings  about  it.  I  don't  know  enough  about  high  finance,  personally,  to  be  able 
to  make  a  judgment  about  what  divestment  would  really  mean  to  the  security  of  our  funds. 
It  seemed  persuasive  to  me  that  if  you're  a  very  large  investor  and  can't  hold  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  secure  stocks,  you're  going  to  lose  something.  But  I  have  no  original 
information  to  make  that  judgment.  And  I  do  have  a  question  about  it:  it  seemed  to  me  that 
if  you  divest,  maybe  there's  a  penalty  to  pay  in  a  very  direct  way.  For  the  university,  maybe 
you  lose  money.  And  what  effect  is  it  going  to  have  on  a  government  of  South  Africa? 

Personally,  I  felt  that  the  United  States  government  should  have  taken  some  direct  action. 
This  should  not  have  been  left  to  countless  universities  and  others  to  do.  The  foreign  policy 
is  not  ours;  it  is  the  government's.  The  government's  got  some  real  ability  to  make 
something  happen,  but  they  couldn't  get  their  act  together,  wouldn't  do  it. 

Morally,  obviously  I  hated  what  was  going  on  in  South  Africa  and  was  preferring  to  be 
associated  with  the  right  side  morally,  and  yet  I  was  not  really  sure  that  the  cost  benefit  of 
using  a  retirement  system  of  the  university  to  substitute  for,  in  any  indirect  way,  the 
government  in  a  direct  way  made  any  sense.  But  on  balance,  I  think  it  was  a  relief  to  me  to 
see  that  settled  as  it  was.  It  felt  like  the  morally  right  thing  to  do,  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
financially  most  intelligent  thing  to  do.  It  certainly  diffused  the  spite  in  this  issue,  which  I 
think  was  probably  good  for  the  university  too. 

It  was  a  relief.  It  was  very  awkward  for  me  frankly  to  have  to  find  ways  to  object  to 
things  like  Maxine  Waters'  bill.  Not  that  I  felt  that  the  legislature  ought  to  be  deciding  this 
either,  but  a  lot  of  really  good  friends  were  on  that  side  and  I  had  to  go  up  and  express  a 
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different  view.  And  as  I  say,  it's  not  a  view  that  was  without  merit,  in  my  opinion.  It  was 
just  difficult.  So  I  was  really  kind  of  relieved  to  see  that. 

Hicke:    As  I  understand  it,  Gardner  was  never  really  strongly  in  favor  of  divestment. 

Arditti:  Oh,  he  never  was.  He  never  accepted  it.  Deukmejian  asked  him  to  come  up  one  day  and 

informed  him  that  he'd  changed  his  position  on  this  and  was  going  to  be  asking  the  board  to 
take  the  vote,  and  Gardner  reiterated  his  view  that  he  thought  it  was  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 
Deukmejian  said,  "It's  nothing  personal.  It  won't  affect  anything  else  we  do."  And  I  believe 
that  Gardner  spoke  against  it,  and  voted  against  the  action,  even  when  they  finally  took  it. 
But  I  missed  that  particular  meeting,  because  this  was  a  July  meeting  at  the  Santa  Cruz 
campus,  and  I  was  away. 

There  had  been  earlier  board  meetings  that  were  just  hellaciously  controversial  on  this 
topic.  One  of  them  was  at  the  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science,  where  we  had  helicopters  and  the 
tac  squad,  throngs  of  demonstrators  and  bitter  fights,  and  all  that.  But  this  one  where  they 
finally  took  the  action  happened  during  the  summer,  and  I  was  back  at  Harvard  at  something 
called  the  Institute  for  Education  Management.  It  was  a  four-,  five-week  thing.  So  I  was 
not  actually  present  at  that  meeting,  but  my  recollection  of  the  accounts  was  that  Gardner 
was  insistent  to  the  end.  He  did  not  go  along  with  it,  but  obviously  the  board  voted  and  that 
was  that. 

Hicke:    Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  what  you  think  the  impact  of  this  was  on  the  university,  on 
California,  on  South  Africa? 

Arditti:  Well,  it's  hard  to  know.  Obviously  enormous  change  came  about  in  South  Africa.  Whether 
institutions  like  ours  divesting  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  whether  it  owed  more  to  the 
internal  dynamics  of  what  was  going  on  over  there,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

It  may  be  that  all  this  had  some  cumulative  impact  that  made  a  difference.  Clearly  there 
were  economic  pressures  on  the  government  of  South  Africa  that  led  it  to  act  as  it  did. 
Whether  those  were  owing  to  things  like  divestment  like  this  or  more  direct  pressures  by 
governments  in  terms  of  limiting  trade  and  commerce  and  other  things  like  that,  I  just  really 
don't  know.  I'm  sure  there  are  people  who  are  in  political  science  and  foreign  policy  who 
tried  to  do  evaluations  of  that.  I  don't  know. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  rather  limp  tool,  this  kind  of  indirect,  divestiture  pressure.  I  don't 
know  how  many  corporations  really  changed  their  behavior  because  certain  institutions 
divested.  I  don't  know.  It  didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  efficient  tool  for  that  purpose.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  government  had  tools  it  could  use  and  should  have.  Economic 
pressures  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that,  I  believe.  I  don't  know  what  the  developments  were  of 
these  kind  of  things.  Because  we  began  gradually  to  divest  from  IBM,  did  they  stop  doing 
business  in  South  Africa  and  close  up  their  operations,  for  example?  I  don't  know. 

Hicke:    That  would  be  an  interesting  Ph.D.  thesis. 
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Arditti:  It  really  would.  But  you  see,  as  I  recall,  this  action,  in  order  to  avoid  really  serious 

economic  damage  to  the  university  where  you've  got  these  big  blocks  of  major  stocks,  if  you 
just  dump  it  all  at  once,  you  really  do  depress  the  market,  and  you  pay,  clearly.  When  there 
is  a  fiduciary  obligation,  people  can  be  sued  personally.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  we  had  to 
do  was  get  a  little  piece  of  after-legislation  through  to  indemnify  the  decision-makers  of 
both  our  board  and  the  state  retirement  system  from  any  potential  fiduciary  liability. 
Because  you  or  I  as  retirees,  for  example,  depending  on  that  retirement  system,  could 
theoretically  come  back  and  say,  "Look,  because  you  dumped  all  these  big  chunks  of  stock, 
the  return  to  the  system  would  have  been  that.  And  now  it's  only  that.  We  have  been 
injured."  That's  a  personal  liability,  if  you  violate  a  fiduciary  obligation.  So  there  was  a  lot 
of  nervousness  about  that. 

In  any  event,  to  avoid  obvious  and  major  economic  losses  like  that,  you  can't  just  put  all 
your  IBM  stock  out  when  you've  got  a  gazillion  shares  of  it.  It  had  to  be  phased  out  a  little 
at  a  time.  It  would  be  a  nice  project  for  somebody  to  try  to  examine  the  behavior  of 
corporations,  to  see  to  what  extent  it  was  affected  by  this  sort  of  thing.  There  was 
divestiture.  There  were  various  boycotts.  There  were  government  actions  in  various  places 
around  the  world.  I  don't  know  how  you  unscramble  that  to  figure  out  what  had  which 
impact.  In  any  event,  I  thought  it  was  a  relief  to  get  that  off  the  table  of  the  university. 


Dealing  with  the  Media 


Hicke:    One  thing  that,  I'm  sure,  kept  coming  up  for  you  and  keeps  coming  into  my  mind  as  you're 
talking  about  these  things  is  your  dealings  with  the  media.  Did  you  have  policies  and 
guidelines?  How  did  that  work? 

Arditti:  I  haven't  really  dealt  too  much  with  the  media.  Well,  this  last  year  I  have  dealt  with  them 
more  than  I  wanted  to.  But  our  university  relations  unit,  which  is  right  down  the  hall  here, 
has  the  basic  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  news  and  communications. 

That  was  part  of  our  overall  effort  here-to  try  to  work  together  with  them,  as  well  as 
with  governmental  relations  and  budget,  to  try  to  coordinate  the  information  we  try  to  get 
out— answer  the  questions  in  ways  that  are  consistent  and  supportive. 

But  on  my  own  personal  level,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  obviously  there's  the  capitol  press 
corps  that's  around  there,  and  you're  with  them  all  the  time.  They  ask  you  questions,  and 
you  answer  them,  and  they're  sitting  there  covering  hearings  that  you  appear  at.  They  report 
what  they're  going  to  report.  But  dealing  with  the  media  is  not  a  major,  direct  part  of  my 
responsibility.  I  just  do  it  to  the  extent  it  is  incident  to  what  we  are  doing. 
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Faculty  Salaries 


Hicke:    Okay.  Were  there  other  major  things,  like  the  increase  in  faculty  salaries-was  that  a  big 
controversy? 

Arditti:  Oh  sure,  at  certain  points.  I  remember  people  would  be  dissatisfied  with  one  or  another 
things  about  the  faculty,  insufficient  progress  on  diversity,  insufficient  teaching  load, 
insufficient  attention  to  undergraduate  education.  There  are  not  really  ways  they  can  wrap 
their  arms  around  those  issues  in  a  surgical  kind  of  way.  So  we'd  have  big  controversies  in 
the  hearings  on  faculty  salaries.  That  would  be  used  as  sort  of  the  lever  here  to  say,  "Why 
aren't  you  doing  more  for  this?  More  for  that?"  Various  groups  that  were  critical  would 
come  and  testify,  and  legislators  that  sympathized  with  that  would  wring  their  hands  and  so 
forth.  So  we  had  a  lot  of  fights  over  that.  Again,  not  so  much  because  people  disputed  the 
analytical  basis  for  the  salaries,  but  because  it  was  a  lever  they  thought  they  could  get  their 
hands  on  to  influence  something  else.  Because  that  is  the  major  lever  that  the  state  really 
has—the  budget.  There  are  other  things  that  they  can  do  too,  but  that  is  the  most  visible  and 
obvious.  But  it's  a  crude  instrument.  It  isn't  surgical.  There  is  almost  no  way  they  can 
come  in  and  use  the  budget  to  specifically  accomplish  something.  Whereas  with  the  state 
university,  which  is  a  statutorily,  not  constitutionally,  established  body,  their  budget  can  be 
line-itemed  and  they  can  zero  out.  I  remember  a  powerful  legislative  leader  got  mad  at 
something  that  the  general  counsel  to  the  state  university  trustees  did  one  year,  and  he  line- 
itemed  ten  positions  out  of  that  office.  And  they  just  do  that! 

With  us,  we  had  occasions  when  they  [legislators]  cut  money  out—say  they'd  cut  state 
money  for  the  operation  of  the  UC  treasurer's  office  or  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
or  the  general  counsel,  whatever,  they  can  cut  the  money  out.  But  they  can't  make  us  absorb 
it  in  that  way. 
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Hicke:    Do  you  have  a  fairly  thick  skin? 

Arditti:  Well,  I  guess,  thicker  than  I  once  did.  [laughter]  But  it's  true  too,  people  say,  "Well,  you 
know,  you  can't  personalize  this."  Well,  hell,  you  can,  you  can,  and  you  can't  help  it 
sometimes.  Often  you're  just  taking  it  because  of  frustrations  that  people  have  elsewhere, 
and  you  just  happen  to  be  the  visible  symbol  for  it.  It's  hard  not  to  personalize,  particularly 
if  people  behave  in  a  kind  of  abusive  way-and  there  are  a  lot  of  them  who  have  behaved  in 
very  abusive  ways.  They  think  that  whatever  it  is  they're  mad  about  is  evil,  and  you're  there 
as  the  symbol  of  it,  so  you're  evil  too.  They  don't  all  think  that  way,  but  a  lot  of  them  do. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  that. 

It  isn't  fun;  it  isn't  fun  at  all,  and  it  can  get  to  you  sometimes.  You  have  to  take  a  step 
back  and  say,  well,  most  of  the  time  when  you  are  the  object  of  personal  threats  and  other 
things  like  that,  it's  because  of  something  you  couldn't  really  control;  it's  happened 
somewhere  else,  and  it's  your  job  to  try  to  deal  with  it.  Every  once  in  a  while  you  do 
something  yourself,  personally,  that  leads  people  to  get  mad,  and  that's  even  a  little  tougher. 
Those  people  who  discovered  that  we  were  about  to  resurrect  that  $80  million  for  the 
retirement  system  weren't  just  mad  at  the  university;  they  were  mad  at  me. 
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Hicke:    It  sounds  like  you  occasionally  deserve  hazardous  duty  pay. 

Arditti:  Yes,  sometimes  I  think  about  that.  It  is  not  a  calm,  controlled,  simple  kind  of  environment. 
Often  it  can  get  pretty  rough  and  tumble.  The  stakes  are  big,  people  are  very  diverse,  and 
they're  out  to  accomplish  what  they  want  to  accomplish.  If  you  get  in  the  way,  or  you 
represent  some  movement  or  activity  or  something  that  they  think  is  not  good,  they  can  get 
pretty  contentious. 


Student  Fee  Increases 

Hicke:    How  about  fee  increases? 

Arditti:  Oh,  those  were  always  controversial. 

Hicke:    What  could  you  do,  if  anything,  or  what  did  you  do? 

Arditti:  Well,  we  just  had  various  fights.  I  can't  remember  all  of  them.  But  a  couple  years  there, 
they  [legislators]  got  mad  about  fee  increases.  We  can  do  that,  of  course,  ourselves,  the 
Board  of  Regents  can;  the  CSU  system  and  the  community  colleges  have  to  get  legislative 
approval  to  raise  fees.  And  so  where  we  acted  to  do  that,  to  an  extent  that  was  regarded  as 
objectionable,  we  get  various  kinds  of  reactions. 

I  remember  for  a  couple  of  years  there,  two  or  three  years  running,  we  have  had  major, 
major  efforts  to  enact  either  budget  control  language  or  legislation  that  would  provide  that 
for  every  dollar  that  we  increase  student  fees  that  was  not  approved  by  the  legislature,  we'd 
have  a  state  dollar  withdrawn  from  our  budget,  which  would  make  it  useless  to  do  that.  We 
had  huge  battles  over  that.  Almost  lost  a  couple  of  times. 

We  had  one  bill,  it  was  a  senate  bill,  that  got  all  the  way  through  the  senate,  it  got  all  the 
way  through  the  assembly,  and  we  managed  to  get  them  to  put  some  technical  amendments 
in  the  assembly  which  were  just  enough  to  force  it  to  have  to  go  back  to  the  senate  floor  for 
concurrence.  In  the  meantime,  we  did  really  a  saturation  job  on  working  on  senators  on  the 
floor,  and  when  it  came  back  over  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  routine  concurrence  in  minor 
amendments,  it  failed.  Which  really  shocked  the  proponents. 

Hicke:    You  said  Governor  Deukmejian  didn't  like  fee  increases.  Would  he  have  vetoed  that? 

Arditti:  No,  no.  I  think  mostly  all  the  fee  increases  he  agreed  to  as  part  of  the  overall  budget 

package.  This  was  more  in  the  legislature.  What  tends  to  happen  is  when  we  have  bad 
economic  times  and  the  budget's  cut,  that's  when  we  have  the  greatest  need  to  raise  the 
students'  fees;  that  is,  of  course,  the  most  difficult  time  for  students  and  families.  There 
were  a  couple  of  good  years  there,  and  we're  in  better  times  right  now.  We're  heading  into 
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what  I  believe  will  be  the  third  consecutive  year  of  no  student  fee  increase  at  all,  for 
example,  because  they  have  elected  to  give  us  extra  money  to  wipe  it  out.  There  were  a 
couple  of  years  there  where  he  [Governor  Deukmejian],  on  his  own  motion,  provided  us 
additional  money  to  reduce  student  fees.  We  actually  had  one  or  two  years  there  in  the  mid- 
eighties  where  student  fees  went  down  a  little  bit.  So  whenever  he  could  afford  it,  he 
wanted  to  keep  them  low  and,  as  I  say,  even  reduce  them.  He  made  it  possible  to  reduce  a 
couple  of  times. 

But  I  think  also  in  the  times  that  were  really  bad,  he  recognized  that  you  had  to  do  some 
fee  increase,  because  there  wasn't  any  way  to  keep  the  doors  open.  That  was  again  the  case 
in  the  early  nineties  here,  when  you  had  people  complain  about  the  160  percent  fee 
increases.  But  when  you  have  a  budget  that's  cut  20  percent  in  actual  dollars—or  put  another 
way,  if  we'd  been  budgeted  on  a  standard  enrollment  growth  and  inflation  basis  from  1990 
to  today,  where  instead  of  $2.1  billion,  we'd  have  $3  billion  in  our  budget,  that's  a  big 
difference.  When  you  get  that  happening,  still  the  fee  increases  that  everybody  thinks  were 
so  big  made  up  for  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  budget  cuts;  the  other  three-quarters  were  real 
cuts.  A  third  of  that  money  we  put  back  into  financial  aid,  which  resulted  in  the  proportion 
of  the  entering  class  coming  from  low  income  families,  that  is  $30,000  or  less,  actually 
increasing  from  25  percent  to  30  percent  at  the  same  time  the  fees  went  up.  You  could  make 
a  case,  and  some  argued  that  very  powerfully,  that  really  access  has  improved  if  you  balance 
a  fairly  substantial  fee  with  big  amounts  of  financial  aid  for  those  who  cannot  afford  it. 
Analytically  you  can  make  that  case.  But  symbolically  and  politically,  you  get  nowhere 
with  it.  So  every  time  you  raise  fees  to  any  substantial  extent,  there  is  a  big  fight. 

Hicke:    Headlines  all  over. 

Arditti:  Headlines.  The  polls  show  that  the  public  doesn't  like  student  fees,  especially  Democrats 
don't  like  student  fees.  But  where  choices  have  to  be  made  between  destroying  the  quality 
of  the  place  or  reducing  access  to  the  number  of  spaces  we  have,  and  raising  the  fees,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?  But  it's  never  been  easy  to  raise  student  fees.  Every  damn  time  they 
go  up  very  much  at  all,  there's  a  big  fight.  You  just  have  to  do  the  best  you  can  to  get  it  by. 

Hicke:    It's  always  interesting  to  me~the  public  doesn't  like  taxes  either,  but  they  like  the  services 
that  taxes  pay  for. 

Arditti:  Sure,  people  are  absolutely  unrealistic.  I  remember  one  senator,  who  just  recently  retired 
but  he'd  been  elected  for,  I  don't  know,  thirty  years  or  something,  was  once  asked  what  his 
secret  was  to  popularity  and  longevity  in  elective  office.  He  said,  "It's  easy.  I  vote  in  favor 
of  all  appropriations  and  against  all  taxes."  [laughter] 

Hicke:    Excellent.  That's  what  the  public  likes. 

Arditti:  And  they  will  say,  "That's  a  politician."  That's  what  we  want  too,  you  know,  we  want 

whatever  we  want.  We  call  the  police;  you  lose  your  comb  and  you  want  a  policeman  to 
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show  up  right  the  next  minute.  "Another  thirty  dollars  of  taxes  here?  Hell,  I  don't  want  to 
pay  that!" 

Hicke:    "I  want  to  get  into  the  library  twenty- four  hours  a  day!" 
Arditti:  Yes,  yes. 


Capital  Improvements 


Hicke:    Let's  go  onto  a  little  happier  subject  here:  the  budget  for  capital  improvements  did  very  well 
during  the  eighties. 

Arditti:  Oh  absolutely,  and  just  to  put  it  in  context,  I  think  in  the  last  year  of  the  Governor  Jerry 
Brown  administration,  we  had  something  like  either  $13  million  or  $18  million,  I  forget 
which,  for  the  entire  nine-campus  UC  system  from  the  state.  Beginning  early,  early  in  the 
Deukmejian  years,  we  got  up  to  about  $250  million  a  year,  for  a  quite  a  number  of  years. 
We  had  a  big  backlog  that  needed  to  be  addressed,  both  in  terms  of  capacity  and  upgrading 
and  modernization  of  old  facilities:  life  safety  and  other  stuff  like  that.  Under  Brown,  we 
had  almost  no  building,  and  there  were  these  great  growth  pressures.  But  we  had  a  string  of 
good  years  there:  general  obligation  bond  issues,  combinations  of  general  obligation  and 
lease  revenue  bond  money.  We  were  getting  about  $250  million  a  year  for  quite  a  period  of 
time  there.  And  CSU  as  well,  and  community  colleges. 

Hicke:    That  was  a  different  issue  from  things  like  fees  and  salaries? 

Arditti:  Yes,  buildings.  Here  and  there  a  building  would  be  taken  hostage,  or  there  would  be  an 
attempt  to  take  a  building  project  hostage  over  some  issue.  People  get  mad  about  some 
issue  on  a  campus  and  they  think,  What  can  we  get  at  that's  specific  to  that  campus?  Oh, 
they  got  a  building!  So  they'll  try  to  hold  up  the  building  as  a  way  of  forcing  some  other 
kind  of  action.  And  then  from  time  to  time,  people  like  the  legislative  analyst  will  argue, 
attack  the  whole  capital  budget,  claim  we  don't  need  this  building,  you  ought  to  have  that 
one  instead,  and  you  ought  to  cut  the  price  of  this  one  in  half.  You've  got  all  of  those  things 
to  fight,  but  basically  legislators  find  it  easier  to  support  capital  projects  than  a  lot  of  other 
things  because  it  is  a  visible  thing  that  they  can  understand,  get  some  credit  for.  You  have 
somebody  whose  district  it  is,  who  can  be  motivated  to  go  to  bat  for  it.  In  a  way,  it's  easier, 
even  though  we  have  controversies. 

This  year  the  legislative  analyst  has  attacked  half  of  our  capital  budget,  but  I  think  when 
we  get  through,  we'll  probably  get  every  item  that  it  funded— in  part,  I  think,  because  we 
have  a  very  careful  and  thorough  process  for  evaluating  these  needs  and  setting  priorities. 
We  present  a  single,  consolidated  priority  list,  so  it's  not  catch  as  catch  can. 
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It's  also  because  we  will  ask  each  campus  with  a  project  to  be  sure  that  the  legislators 
who  represent  that  area  are  thoroughly  briefed  on  that  project,  and  then  are  asked  to  go  and 
communicate  with  the  subcommittees  that  hear  these  things  and  make  the  case  themselves 
for  this  matter,  for  their  districts.  These  folks  all  need  each  others'  votes  to  get  the  things 
that  they  need.  So  if  you  have  one  member  saying,  "This  is  important  in  my  district  and  I 
need  this,"  others  must  consider,  "Well,  how  is  he  going  to  react  when  I  have  something  I 
want  for  my  district?"  So  there's  a  big  process  you  have  to  put  into  play  to  move  the  capital 
budget,  but  it's  not  too  hard  to  figure  out  what  needs  to  be  done  in  terms  of  having  a  clean, 
sound  justification  in  the  first  place:  having  a  process  for  setting  priorities,  and  then  in 
addition  to  making  the  technical  justification,  mobilizing  the  right  kinds  of  support  in  the 
various  areas  where  these  buildings  are  going  to  be  built. 

If  you  do  all  those  things  just  right,  you  can  usually  get  the  capital  budget  through  pretty 
well  intact.  For  as  long  as  I've  been  doing  this,  we've  had  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  battles, 
and  how  many  near  misses,  but  we  haven't  lost  a  single  one.  And  I  shouldn't  say  that, 
because  watch,  this  will  be  the  year!  [knocking  on  wood] 

Governor  Deukmejian  proposed  very  large  budgets,  and  we  got  them  through  every  time. 
Never  easily.  I  come  back  to  that  comment  that  we  reflected  upon  for  the  first  or  second  of 
the  good  budgets:  getting  the  good  budgets  through  is  no  easier  than  getting  a  bad  budget 
through.  It's  just  that  you  have  a  good  budget  when  you  get  through. 


Cal-PIRG 


Hicke:    Was  that  problem  with  Cal-PIRG  and  the  negative  checkoff  something  you  had  to  deal 
with? 

Arditti:  Somehow  a  number  of  our  campuses  allowed  themselves,  or  got  talked  into  allowing  this 
negative  checkoff,  which  meant  that  if  you  didn't  do  anything,  you  got  charged  money  that 
would  go  to  Cal-PIRG.  Whatever  you  think  about  it,  it  is  a  non-university  activity;  it's  a 
private  organization.  Gardner  concluded  this  was  just  wrong,  that  if  people  are  going  to  be 
contributing  to  non-university  activities,  they  ought  to  make  a  positive  act  in  order  to  do 
that. 

He  was  willing  to  have  a  so-called  "positive  checkoff,"  assuming  that  students  could  vote 
against  it,  something  on  the  reg.  pack  [registration  pack]  process  where  you  could  say,  "Fees 

$500.  Do  you  wish  to  pay  an  additional  $3  to  go  to  Cal-PIRG?  Yes No ."  Then 

each  person  is  making  an  explicit  decision  to  do  that.  On  some  of  these  reg.  packs,  you 
couldn't  even  find  the  place  to  check  if  you  didn't  want  to  do  it.  On  one  campus,  I  think,  you 
actually  had  to  go  stand  in  line  at  some  office  in  the  basement  of  the  administration  building 
to  get  your  three  dollars  back.  Several  campuses  allowed  themselves  to  get  talked  into  this. 
I  think  it  was  just  pressure. 
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Hicke:    Was  it  the  registration  office  that  would  put  this  in  for  each  campus? 

Arditti:  There  was  a  university  policy  that  allowed  for  this,  and  then  the  decisions  would  come 

campus  by  campus.  There  would  have  to  be  a  vote  by  students  as  to  whether  they  wanted  to 
do  this,  and  then  the  chancellor  would  have  to  approve  it  or  something  like  that.  But  how  it 
got  implemented  also  was  determined  campus  by  campus.  I  don't  know  who  on  any 
particular  campus  did  that.  But  I  think  most  of  the  extreme  examples--!  think  it  was  maybe 
the  Santa  Barbara  campus  where,  in  the  first  instance,  you  had  to  pay  it.  And  then  if  you 
were  willing  to  go  stand  in  some  line  in  the  bowels  of  a  building  some  place,  you  could  get 
your  five  bucks.  How  many  people  do  you  think  are  going  to  do  that?  I  wouldn't. 

So  anyway,  that  was  that  situation.  Gardner  just  felt  very  strongly  that  this  was  wrong, 
and  so  he  acted;  he  did  it  by  himself  or  got  a  board  action.  I'm  not  sure  where  the  authority 
actually  was.  The  board  was  very  strongly  opposed  to  this  negative  checkoff  stuff,  and 
Gardner  was,  and  so  it  was  withdrawn. 

And  then  there  was  this  huge  battle  in  the  legislature  because  Cal-PIRG,  I  guess,  had  a  lot 
of  influence,  particularly  with  Democratic  legislators.  There  were  a  lot  of  key  members  who 
were  otherwise  in  key  spots,  and  very  good  friends,  who  were  just  pressuring  us  mercilessly 
on  this  Cal-PIRG  stuff.  This  went  on  for,  I  don't  know,  two,  three  years,  mostly  in  the 
budget  process,  and  efforts  to  kind  of  hammer  us  on  the  budget,  to  pressure  us. 

Hicke:    You  mean  they  would  use  something  in  the  budget  as  a  hanging-over-your-head  type  thing? 

Arditti:  Yes,  and  some  of  our  very  best  friends,  who  were  in  key  spots  in  the  budget  process,  were 
among  the  most  ardent  advocates  for  this  negative  checkoff  business.  It  was  just  a  huge 
battle.  Finally,  we  settled  it  out  pretty  much  on  the  terms  we  set  about  doing  it.  We  do  not 
today  have  a  negative  checkoff  system.  We  do  have  the  opportunity  for  a  positive  checkoff. 
That  is,  if  the  students,  if  they  want  to  get  "organization  x"  on  there,  by  a  certain  vote,  there 
can  be  an  opportunity  to  check  that  you  want  to  direct  three  bucks  or  whatever  the  amount  is 
included  in  your  check.  It  doesn't  go  automatically  unless  you  act  to  do  that.  But  we  had 
huge  wars  over  that,  unbelievably  so.  Ralph  Nader,  of  course,  is  a  principal  in  Cal-PIRG 
and  was  involved  in  that. 

Hicke:    The  legislature  really  didn't  have  any  control  of  that  as  such?  It  was  just  they  used  what 
they  did  have? 

Arditti:  Exactly  right.  There  was  no  way  they  could  surgically  deal  with  that.  It  was  a  matter  of  if 
they  could  beat  us  up  enough,  scare  us  enough,  then  we  would  accede  and  do  it  anyway. 
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Gardner's  Retirement 


Hicke:    Well,  we're  pretty  close  to  the  end  of  our  time.  Is  there  anything  else  about  the  Gardner  era 
that  you  specifically  think  we  should  talk  about?  Or  should  we  go  on  to  something  about 
how  things  have  changed? 

Arditti:  I  guess  the  one  other  part  of  it  that  I  am  not  particularly  eager  to  talk  about  is  the  last  year- 
the  fight  over  the  retirement  system  and  all  of  that.  I  assume  you  and  your  colleagues  have 
talked  to  other  people. 

Hicke:    He  certainly  told  us  his  viewpoint,  and  there  were  all  the  articles  in  the  papers.  But  if 

something  else  occurs  to  you  that  might  not  be  anywhere  else,  perhaps  you  could  talk  about 
that. 

Arditti:  I  don't  imagine  that  I  could  add  anything.  I'm  sure  there  are  details  of  incidents  that  I  could 
recount,  but  I  couldn't  add  anything  fundamental  to  what  you  already  have. 


Governor  Pete  Wilson 


Hicke:    Okay.  Then  when  the  new  governor  came  in,  how  did  things  change?  And  the  new 
president? 

Arditti:  Governor  Wilson? 
Hicke:    Yes. 

Arditti:  With  any  transition  you  begin  to  worry,  what's  it  going  to  be  like,  what's  he  going  to  be  like? 
We  had  some  reasonably  good  acquaintanceships  with  him.  He'd  been  mayor  of  San  Diego, 
and  had  close  linkages  to  our  San  Diego  campus,  and  then  when  he  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  had  been  pretty  friendly  with  the  university.  So  there  was  some  reason  there  for 
some  optimism. 

But  then  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  economy,  with  the  budget,  and  there  was  a  $14  billion 
deficit  in  one  year.  It  was  $1 1  billion  in  another.  That  was  just  very  hard  on  everything. 
But  the  UC  and  CSU  are  among  those  few  state  functions  that  don't  have  some  kind  of 
protection  in  the  constitution  or  in  statutes;  Proposition  98,  health  and  welfare  entitlements, 
prison  sentencing  rules  and  such  drive  those  budgets.  So  we  really  took  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  damage  on  that. 

It  was  major,  just  major,  really  huge.  We'd  take  20  percent  in  actual  dollars  out,  while 
your  expenses  and  your  workload  are  going  up!  That's  a  massive,  massive  cut,  and  it  would 
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snowball  all  over  the  university.  But  during  that  period  I  don't  think  anybody  could  have 
done  any  better  than  Wilson  was  able  to  do.  He  finally  recognized  that  there  had  to  be  some 
tax  increases,  at  least  for  a  while  to  get  through  that.  Had  that  $14  billion  hit  been  taken  as 
$14  billion  in  cuts,  we  would  have  just  put  a  padlock  on  the  place  and  closed  it  up.  We 
couldn't  have  done  any  more.  We  ended  up  splitting  that  into  $7  billion  in  cuts  and  $7 
billion  in  revenues.  Given  what  you  could  see  about  the  legislature,  where  you  had  to  get  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  enact  a  budget  or  a  revenue  change,  I  don't  think  any  better  than  that  could 
have  been  done. 

Sure  we  would  have  all  loved  to  have  had  more  taxes,  but  that's  a  hard  sell,  particularly 
when  times  are  bad  and  the  citizens  don't  feel  they  want  to  pay  any  more.  So  it  was  hard 
times  and  that  lasted  for,  I  don't  know,  three,  four  years,  something  like  that. 

You  had,  going  on  all  at  once,  the  new  governor,  the  worst  depression-it  really  was  a 
depression— in  the  history  of  the  state,  and  the  controversy  swelling  around  the  Gardner 
retirement  package  and  related  compensation  matters,  which  was  seen  as  this  huge-well,  it 
became  really  quite  incendiary,  inflammatory,  because  people  see  fees  skyrocketing, 
employees  being  laid  off  and  not  getting  raises,  and  all  these  kinds  of  things.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  the  image  of  these  massively  extravagant  perks  for  people  at  the  top.  So  this 
created  a  very  bitter  environment.  There  were  days  when  you  thought  you  wanted  to  put  a 
paper  bag  over  your  head  just  to  walk  into  that  building.  The  press  was  just  merciless  about 
this.  Every  other  day  there  was  another  story,  and  another  story. 

It  was  sort  of  like  the  [old  Chinese  torture]  drip  method,  because  in  terms  of  the 
university,  you  might  argue  looking  back  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  gather  up  every 
detail  about  the  whole  compensation  situation,  and  release  it  all  at  once.  What  was 
happening  instead  was  all  that  would  be  put  out  would  be  what  somebody  would  find 
piecemeal  or  demand  specifically.  And  so  we  had  months  and  months  and  months,  where 
every  other  week,  some  new  thing  got  discovered,  and  that  was  a  headline  and  a  news  story 
and  the  story  about  that  little  thing  said,  "This  comes  on  top  of..."  and  they'd  rehash  all  the 
other  old  stuff  they'd  already  written  about.  Sometimes  you'd  read  those  stories  and  98 
percent  of  it  was  just  regurgitation  of  what  they'd  already  printed  sixteen  times.  It  just 
boiled  on  and  on  and  on.  Between  that  and  the  budget  difficulties,  trying  to  get  the  budget 
restored  while  that  was  out  there— that  might  have  been  the  worst  I  have  ever  had  to  live 
through.  That  was  hard.  Really  hard. 

Hicke:    Do  you  have  to  go  now? 
Arditti:  I  do,  yes. 
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Hicke:    One  more  sentence.  How  did  things  change  when  the  new  president  came  in? 

Arditti:  When  President  [Jack]  Peltason  came  in?  That  diffused  some  of  these  things.  It  didn't  fix 
them  entirely,  but  it  diffused  things  quite  a  bit.  Gardner  sort  of  became  the  visible  symbol 
for  a  lot  of  the  contrast  between  the  executive  compensation  troubles.  Peltason  made  some 
reforms  in  compensation  and  dedicated  a  piece  of  his  own  deferred  compensation  to  student 
scholarships  or  something  like  that,  and  was  kind  of  an  easygoing-- [tape  interruption] 

So  this  diffused  things  a  lot,  but  here  again,  it  was  kind  of  like  a  three-quarters  job  of 
identifying  and  reforming.  So  then  this  would  come  out,  and  that  would  come  out.  There 
was  the  taping,  the  infamous  taping  of  a  chancellor's  meeting  when  they  were  talking  about 
the  severance  pay  for  one  or  two  more  chancellors.  It  was  just  kind  of  this  continued  drip 
out. 

What  you  wanted  to  say  was,  "Look,  there  may  have  been  some  excesses.  Here's  what 
they  were.  Here  are  the  reforms.  It's  over  and  done  with;  we're  going  on  to  something  else." 
And  then  every  other  damn  week  or  month,  some  other  little  thing  would  come  out,  which 
made  it  hard  to  be  credible  and  put  it  away. 

Finally,  I  think  it  pretty  much  has  gone  away,  and  we  have  changed  so  much  now.  For 
administrative  pay  we  do  the  same  kind  of  national  comparison  surveys  through  a  third  party 
as  with  faculty  salaries,  and  everything  is  published  and  public.  Compensation  has  to  be 
approved  in  public.  We  had  this  time  where  there  was  a  subcommittee  of  three  regents,  who 
would  meet  in  closed  session  and  adopt  all  of  these  compensation  factors  without  even  the 
rest  of  the  board  knowing  about  it,  let  alone  the  public.  So  everything  is  now  part  of  the 
public  record,  acted  upon  in  public,  finally.  So  a  lot's  been  done.  If  you  take  it  all,  a  lot's 
been  accomplished.  You  just  wish  that  at  the  outset  there  would  have  been  a  whole  coming- 
clean.  A  comprehensive  performance,  and  then  it  would  have  gone  a  little  better,  it  seems  to 
me,  but  it  did  eventually. 

Hicke:    Thank  you  so  much.  I  know  how  busy  you  are,  and  I  really  appreciate  it. 


Transcribed  by  Julie  Rice 
Final  Typed  by  Shannon  Page 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-William  B.  Baker 


William  B.  Baker  served  as  Vice  President-Budget  and  University  Relations  during 
David  Gardner's  presidency  from  1983-1992,  and  was  interviewed  for  this  project  in  that 
capacity.  He  brought  to  the  position  years  of  University  of  California  experience,  as  son  of  long 
time  employee  Lewis  G.  Baker,  as  alumnus  with  a  degree  in  civil  engineering  (1958),  as  a  UC 
systemwide  staff  member  (1959-1983).  After  David  Gardner's  retirement,  Baker  continued  as 
vice  president  under  Presidents  Jack  Peltason  and  Richard  Atkinson  until  his  retirement  in  1997. 
A  full  length  oral  history  with  former  Vice  President  Baker  is  in  process. 

As  a  student,  William  Baker  delivered  mail  to  President  Robert  G.  Sproul.  As  a  young 
employee,  he  observed  and  worked  for  Presidents  Clark  Kerr,  Harry  Wellman,  and  Charles 
Hitch,  as  an  engineer  and  then  as  a  "budget  guy."  Under  President  David  Saxon,  William  Baker 
became  assistant  vice  president  for  budget  and  planning.  When  David  Gardner  became 
president,  Baker  continued  to  direct  the  complex  budget  process  for  the  University  of  California 
system. 

In  the  oral  history  which  follows,  Bill  Baker  outlines  the  intricacies  of  that  process  and 
discusses  President  Gardner's  involvement  in  securing  more  funds  from  the  state  for  the 
university.  He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  cultivating  working  relationships  with  state 
officials.  He  highlights  David  Gardner's  cordial  relations  with  Governor  George  Deukmejian.  As 
Baker  relates  in  the  interview,  "...in  an  amazingly  bold  stroke,  he  [Gardner]  asked  for  a  32 
percent  increase  in  the  budget,  and  we  got  it.. ..He  decided  that  the  best  way  to  secure  funding, 
which  is  really  the  president's  primary  job,  is  to  have  the  support  of  the  legislature  and 
Congress." 

Baker  also  discusses  the  decision-making  process  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  relations 
among  the  vice  presidents  and  the  chancellors,  and  interface  with  the  individual  campuses.  He 
addresses  the  need  for  hard  decisions  when  the  economy  went  sour,  decisions  such  as  increasing 
student  fees,  VERIPs  for  faculty  and  staff,  postponing  the  establishment  of  a  tenth  campus. 

Two  interviews  were  held  in  the  Stone  Conference  Room  of  The  Bancroft  Library  on 
June  19  and  July  3,  1997.  The  tapes  were  transcribed  at  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
(ROHO),  lightly  edited,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Baker  for  approval.  He  returned  the  transcript  promptly 
with  minor  changes.  The  final  version  was  corrected  and  indexed  at  ROHO. 


Germaine  LaBerge 
Senior  Editor 

January  2000 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  WILLIAM  B.  BAKER 


I  FAMILY  BACKGROUND,  EDUCATION,  EARLY  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

[Interview  1:  June  19,  1997]  ##' 

Strong  Family  Ties  to  the  University 

LaBerge:  Well,  we  always  like  to  start  with  the  beginning,  so  why  don't  you  tell  me  the 
circumstances  of  your  birth? 

Baker:  Alta  Bates  Hospital,  Berkeley,  California. 

LaBerge:  Okay,  you  are  a  local  boy. 

Baker:  I'm  a  fourth  generation  Califomian,  of  which  there  are  few. 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 

Baker:       My  great  grandmother  was  bom  in  Lafayette,  California  in  1852.  And  my  father —well, 
let's  start  with  me,  June  1,  1935.  And  bom  right  here  in  Alta  Bates  Hospital.  My  parents 
lived  in  the  same  house  for  nearly  fifty  years,  a  street  called  Bonnie  Lane,  which  is  one 
block  long,  just  above  Marin  and  Euclid.  It  goes  off  and  connects  to  Hilldale.  That's 
where  I  lived  almost  all  my  early  life,  from  age  two  or  so. 

I  went  to  the  Berkeley  schools.  Cragmont  School,  which  has  been  leveled  since. 
Garfield,  it  was  called  in  those  days,  the  junior  high.  Berkeley  High  School.  And  off  to 
Cal,  because  of  my  long  history.  My  uncle  was  the  class  of  1918  at  Berkeley. 

LaBerge:  Okay,  what  was  his  name? 

Baker:       Sam  Trefts,  T-r-e-f-t-s.  My  father,  the  class  of  '24. 


l##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcript. 
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LaBerge:  What's  his  full  name? 

Baker:       Lewis,  L-e-w-i-s,  G.  Baker.  My  mother,  class  of '26,  Eunice  T.  Baker. 
LaBerge:  TforTrefts? 

Baker:       Yes.  My  sister,  Jane  Lotter,  L-o-t-t-e-r.  Her  husband  was  also  a  great  Bear.  He  was  the 
star  of  the  football  and  baseball  teams.  Rose  Bowl,  that  kind  of  stuff,  world  series  in 
baseball.  First  world  series.  He  was  a  catcher  on  the  Cal  team  that  beat  the  Yale  team  in 
the  first  college  world  series,  and  [President]  George  Bush  played  first  base  for  Yale. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  my  gosh.  And  what's  his  name? 

Baker:  Will  Lotter.  And  the  bat  boy  for  that  team  was  Bill  Baker. 

LaBerge:  Really?  I  wonder  how  he  got  that  job. 

Baker:  Connections. 

LaBerge:  So,  you  always  knew  you  were  going  to  college. 

Baker:       Not  only  college,  I  thought  it  was  a  state  law  that  I  had  to  go  to  Cal.  [laughter]  So,  I 

pulled  out  a  three-by-five-card,  this  is  what  you  did  in  those  days,  walked  across  the  street 
and  entered,  fall  of  1953.  In  my  remarks  to  the  [University  of  California  Board  of] 
Regents  is  a  text  of  a  marvelous  letter  I  uncovered,  in  fact  I'll  just  read  a  tiny  piece  of  it, 
just  to  give  you  the  flavor  of  it.  I  read  this  to  the  board,  because  it  was  so  terrific.  Here  it 
is,  it  was  dated  January  5,  1954.  And  I  have  the  original  envelope,  I  discovered  this  when 
my  father  passed  away.  And  it  has  a  two-cent  stamp  on  it,  which  is  kind  of  interesting. 

I'll  read  it  fast,  "Dear  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Baker,  When  I  recently  learned  that  your  son 
William  had  enrolled  in  the  university,  I  was  not  exactly  surprised,  because  it  is  by  no 
means  a  unique  experience  to  have  non-academic  employees  send  their  most  prized 
possessions  to  the  university,  for  which  they've  labored  so  mightily.  Nevertheless,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  glad  that  William  is  now  one  of  us.  And  we  promise  you  that  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  see  that  he  gets  what  he  came  for,  be  it  an  education  or  a  job. 
Therefore,  if  any  problems  arise,  I  am  within  handy  reach  of  memorandum  from  you,  if 
you  or  William  ever  feel  the  need  for  help.  I  say  this  with  enthusiasm  and  sincerity, 
because  I  remember  Jane,  whom  you  contributed  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  what  a  fine 
girl  she  was.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul."  Pretty  neat. 

LaBerge:  Wow! 

Baker:       So,  I  read  that.  It's  in  my  remarks. 

LaBerge:  That's  amazing.  I  mean  that  doesn't  happen  nowadays. 
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Baker:       It's  a  real  treasure. 
LaBerge:  You  may  not  have  ever  seen  that  letter  before? 

Baker:       Oh,  that's  correct.  I  don't  have  any  recollection  of  it.  And  as  my  sister  and  I  went  through 
all  the  possessions,  when  my  father  passed  away,  I  discovered  that  letter  in  a  box  of  stuff. 
And  I  just  suddenly  got  this  idea  one  day,  as  I  was  beginning  to  clean  out  my  office.  I  had 
it  in  my  office,  and  I  found  it.  I'll  find  some  way  to  use  that,  and  I  ended  up  reading  the 
whole  thing. 


Documents 

LaBerge:  Now,  speaking  about  cleaning  up  your  office,  you're  not  throwing  any  papers  away  are 
you? 

Baker:       Well- 

LaBerge:  I  mean,  if  you  want  to  throw  them  away,  let  us  look  at  them  first. 

Baker:       All  right,  sure,  sure. 

LaBerge:  Because  we've  found  that  too  many  people  have  thrown  away  some  of  the  important 
documents. 

Baker:       I  have  one  interesting  set  of  things—I  just  got  in  the  habit— we  always  had  a  clipping 

service  in  my  office,  when  I  was  vice  president.  And  every  time  there  was  an  article  that  I 
was  in,  I'd  just  tear  off  that  sheet,  it's  a  stack  that  high,  [motioning  one  foot]  So,  I  have  all 
those.  Every  press  account,  which  is  kind  of  interesting,  there  are  some  interesting  things 
in  there.  And  I  have  every  speech.  I  have  a  huge  box  of  speeches,  because  I've  kept  them 
on  file,  because  I  would  go  back  to  them. 

That  is  really  interesting,  because  that  traces,  in  a  sense,  some  fascinating  part  of  the 
vice  presidential  time.  Where  one  year  you're  talking  about  enrollment  shrinking,  and  two 
years  later  you're  talking  about  building  new  campuses.  It's  just  amazing  to  go  back  and 
see  what  I  was  talking  [about]  to  audiences  in  those  time  periods. 

LaBerge:  Same  thing  if  you  have  memos  from  other  people.  Anytime  you  think  you  want  to  throw 
it  away,  put  it  in  a  pile,  and  I'll  take  it. 

Baker:       Okay,  I  will.  I  threw  a  lot  of  stuff  away,  but  I  don't  think  anything  of  any  great  value.  I 
threw  out  boxes  of  stuff.  But  I  still  have  about  ten  big  cartons  in  my  garage.  One  of  my 
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problems  was,  as  I  went  through  my  career,  I  got  promotions  and  every  time  I  got  a  bigger 
office. 

LaBerge:  You  had  more  space. 

Baker:       If  I  had  a  small  office,  I  would  have  thrown  stuff  away,  [laughter] 


Civil  Engineering  Major  at  Cal.  1953-1958 

Baker:  So,  yes,  I  went  to  UC  Berkeley. 

LaBerge:  And  majored  in~ 

Baker:  Civil  engineering.  I  graduated  in  1958. 

LaBerge:  Is  that  a  four-year  or  a  five-year  program? 

Baker:       It  was  a  five-year  program  for  me.  [laughter]  I  always  planned  it  five  years.  I  never  had 
any  intention  of  four.  And  the  reason  for  that  was  that  I  could  take  a  little  less  of  a  load.  I 
even  encouraged  my  kids—all  three  of  my  kids  went  to  Berkeley.  I  encouraged  them  to 
take  five  years.  Because  then  you  could  afford  it.  You  can't  afford  it  now.  But  you  could 
still  afford  it,  because  life  is  short  and  college  is-so,  my  kids  graduated,  one  in  four  years, 
one  in  five  years,  one  in  six  years. 

LaBerge:  Well,  why  don't  you  give  me  your  kids'  names  and  your  wives'  names? 

Baker:       Okay.  My  children  are  John  B.  Baker,  who  is  class  of  '84.  Kristin  Baker  about  to  be 
Nemmers;  she's  going  to  marry  in  August.  I'm  not  quite  sure  of  her  class,  because  she 
dropped  out  for  a  couple  of  years  and  went  back;  she  taught  at  the  Montessori  school  in 
Kensington.  And  Kara  B.  Franklin,  mother  of  my  two  grandkids.  She  would  be  the  class 
of '89.  Let's  see,  she  was  born  in  '67,  so  she  would  have  been  '89. 

My  first  wife  was  Ann  W.  Baker,  still  carries  that  name. 
LaBerge:  And  did  you  meet  her  at  Cal? 

Baker:       Yes,  she  graduated  in  '59.  And  my  wife,  Judith  Woodard,  attended  '64  to  '66,  but  did  not 
finish.  She  was  one  of  those  who  got  blown  up. 

LaBerge:  In  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
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Baker:       It  just  was  terrible  for  her.  It  was  a  terrible  time  for  her.  That  whole  period  of  disruption, 
just  was  awful  for  her.  She  was  not  a  demonstrator,  but  she  was  a  serious  student  and  had 
to  work  and  support  herself  entirely.  And  just  found  it  impossible.  And  her  father  was 
very  ill,  and  she  had  a  tough  time,  so  she  had  to  drop  out.  Anyhow. 

LaBerge:  Okay.  You  finished  in  civil  engineering.  Did  you  always  know  you  wanted  to  be  an 
engineer? 

Baker:       Yes,  actually,  it's  interesting  about  that.  It's  funny  how  you  remember  these  things.  But  in 
my  sixth-grade  graduation  ceremony,  you  were  asked  to  stand  up  and  indicate  your  future 
plans.  And  I  said  then,  at  that  time,  I'm  going  to  be  a  mechanical  engineer.  Then  when  I 
later  found  out  what  that  kind  of  work  was  like  I  decided  I  really  wanted  to  be  an  architect. 
My  son  is  an  architect.  So,  I  took  in  high  school  the  prerequisite  courses  for  architecture, 
and  that  was  my  plan.  My  dad  said  to  me  one  day,  "You  know,  you  ought  to  go  up  on 
campus  and  wander  around  the  architecture  building,"  which  was  then  over  on  Hearst. 
And  I  did.  I  was  probably  a  junior  in  high  school.  To  my  shock,  I  discovered  that  you 
painted  stuff.  I  mean  there  were  art  things.  That's  not  me. 

So,  I  changed  to  civil  engineering,  which  is  a  close  cousin.  That's  really  a  true  story. 
So,  I  was  always  in  engineering.  And  I  really  had  anticipated  I'd  be  building  an  Aswan 
Dam  someplace  or  another.  I  never  dreamed  I  would  end  up  doing  what  I'm  doing. 


Construction  Work  and  Caltrans 


LaBerge:  And  so  what  did  you  do  straight  out  of  college? 

Baker:       I  went  to  work.  I  had  worked  every  summer  for  a  construction  contractor,  heavy  highway 
contractor,  working  on  the  Nimitz  freeway.  A  friend  of  mine,  from  high  school—his  father 
was  the  contractor.  And  I  got  on,  first  as  a  laborer,  then  as  an  engineer,  doing  surveying 
work  on  the  Nimitz  freeway,  pieces  of  the  Nimitz  freeway.  The  last  two  years  we  worked 
down  by  Fremont.  The  first  two  years  were  nearer  to  Oakland. 

So,  I  worked  every  year,  every  summer,  for  long  hours.  I  mean,  I  would  even  go  to 
work  immediately  after  finals,  and  I  would  register  late  for  the  fall  semester.  In  those  days 
you  could  have  a  late  registration.  So,  I  could  work  every  last  minute.  And  I  always  ran 
out  of  money  in  April.  It  made  no  difference  how  much  I  made,  I  ran  out  of  money.  It's 
interesting,  every  year,  [laughter]  And  I  made  a  lot  money  for  those  days. 

So,  I  had  an  offer  from  this  contractor.  But  he  gave  me  some  wise  advice.  He  says,  Go 
to  work  for  what's  now  Caltrans~it  wasn't  then--and  first,  get  your  license.  They  have  in- 
house  training  programs,  and  they  really  help  you  work  at  getting  a  license.  An 
engineering  license  is  like  passing  the  bar,  or  CPA  [Certified  Public  Accountant],  or  an 
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architectural  exam.  It's  a  hard  exam,  and  once  you  pass  it,  you  become  a  licensed 
engineer,  licensed  to  practice  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California.  All  these 
professions  have  these  kinds  of  exams. 

So,  I  took  his  advice,  and  went  to  work  for  what's  now  Caltrans,  but  then  it  was  called 
the  Division  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Toll  Crossings.  And  what  were  they  doing?  Well,  they 
were  changing  the  Bay  Bridge  from  what  it  was,  originally  built  with  trucks  and  trains  on 
the  lower  deck,  two-way  auto  traffic  on  the  upper  deck,  to  what  it  is  today,  as  you  know, 
one-way  traffic  on  each  deck.  And  I  went  to  work  on  that  project. 

They  also  built  the  Richmond-San  Rafael  Bridge,  and  the  San  Mateo  Bridge,  and  the 
Benicia  Bridge.  All  those  toll  crossings.  They've  long  since  been  swept  into  Caltrans. 
But  I  went  to  work  for  them  on  the  bridge.  They  have  a  training  program,  so  you've  got  to 
be  in  design  for  a  while,  and  you've  got  to  be  in  the  surveying  section  for  a  while.  None  of 
which  I  cared  for  at  all,  more  like  doing  homework. 


Resident  Engineer 

Baker:       So,  I  got  transferred  as  soon  as  I  could  to  the  construction  group,  which  meant  outside  in 
the  field  overseeing  the  project.  Because  of  some  very  interesting  events,  in  a  fairly  short 
time,  I  became  what  they  call  the  resident  engineer,  which  is  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
project  in  the  field.  The  circumstances  were-and  if  I  go  on  too  long  and  don't  get  to  what 
you  want  to  get  to,  just  stop  me,  because  I  can  talk  about  this  stuff  forever. 

LaBerge:  Okay. 

Baker:       I  don't  know  if  you  were  around  then. 

LaBerge:  I  wasn't  here. 

Baker:       The  tunnel  had  to  be  lowered  eighteen  inches  to  meet  interstate  highway  standards,  which 
were  determined  by  the  height  of  the  missile  on  a  truck,  in  those  days.  And  had  to  lower 
that  under  traffic  with  125,000  cars  a  day,  so  it  was  a  complicated  project.  We  had  traffic 
backed  up  to  Mississippi,  it  was  really  amazing,  [laughter] 

And  the  contractor,  the  low  bidder,  was  a  guy  named  Charlie  Harney,  who  was  an  old 
world  New- Jersey-style  contractor,  owned  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  sense  of  how  a 
contractor  might  own  the  city.  He  got  all  the  work,  without  having  to  bid  on  it.  He  built 
Candlestick  Park.  He  sold  the  city  of  San  Francisco  a  garbage  dump  he  owned,  and  then 
built  upon  it  Candlestick  Park.  There  was  a  grand  jury  investigation  or  inquiry,  and  he 
was  indicted  eventually.  But  anyway,  because  of  this  guy's  power,  he  was  able  to  have  the 
resident  engineer  dismissed  off  the  bridge  project,  because  the  engineers  were  too  tough 
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on  making  sure  the  project  was  built  properly.  He'd  have  the  guy  thrown  off.  And  he  got 
rid  of  three  of  them. 

And  I  moved  up  very  fast.  It's  sort  of  like  a  field  commission  in  a  war.  You  know,  the 
officers  are  getting  shot,  and  the  private  becomes  the  officer.  So,  I  became  the  resident 
engineer.  And  in  my  first  foray  in  public  relations,  I  decided  something,  I  can't  imagine  I 
did  this,  but  I  did.  I  thought,  well,  I  think  I'll  go  pay  Mr.  Hamey  a  social  call.  And  I  went 
down  to  his  office  in  South  San  Francisco  to  see  him. 

LaBerge:  Had  you  met  him  before? 

Baker:       Never  met  him.  I  had  seen  him,  never  met  him.  He  used  to  come  out  in  a  limousine  on 

the  project,  and  every  time  he  came  out,  which  wasn't  often,  he'd  fire  several  people.  He'd 
see  some  laborer  not  working  at  that  moment,  and  he'd  fire  him.  And  I  went  to  see  him.  I 
was,  mind  you,  twenty-seven,  or  twenty-eight  years  old.  I  was  really  a  kid. 

And  he  said,  "What  do  you  want?"  I  said,  "Mr.  Harney,  I'm  Bill  Baker.  I'm  the  new 
resident  engineer."  He  said,  "Well,  what  the  hell  are  you  doing  here?"  I  said,  "Well,  it 
just  struck  me  that  maybe  you  and  I  might  sit  down  and  figure  out  how  to  get  this  project 
finished."  "My  God,  young  man,  no  one  has  come  to  see  me  before."  It  worked,  it 
worked.  And  he  backed  off,  and  we  never  had  any  more  problems.  And  it  was  really 
amazing.  We  finished  the  project.  So,  it  was  for  me  a  big  deal  at  the  time. 

So  that  project  finished.  I  got  my  license,  I  passed  the  exam.  I  knew  for  certain  that  I 
didn't  want  to  work  for  Caltrans  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  And  I  just  did  not  know  what  I 
wanted  to  do.  I  pursued  about  fifty  opportunities.  Probably  got  fifteen  interviews,  and  six 
or  eight  job  offers.  But  I  didn't  know  whether  I  wanted  to  work  for  a  consultant,  or  for  a 
contractor,  or  for  the  government.  For  a  civil  engineer,  that's  kind  of  what  it  is.  And  there 
were  lots  of  jobs  around  those  days,  so  it  wasn't  difficult.  But  nothing  just  felt  right. 


Interview  with  UC-Systemwide 


Baker:       So,  one  of  my  sources  was  the  Alumni  Placement  Center,  which  then  was  right  over  here 
[on  the  Berkeley  campus]  in  South  Hall.  And  they  called  me  one  day  and  said,  "There's  a 
job  at  the  university;  it  looks  like  you  might  be  qualified."  So  I  got  the  form,  and  it  didn't 
look  at  all  like  I  was  qualified,  from  how  they  described  it.  But  I  had  at  the  time  a  two- 
and-a-half-year-old  son,  and  at  the  time  I  interviewed  I  had  a  eight-and-a-half-month 
pregnant  wife,  for  my  second  child  who  was  bom  January  2.  And  I  started  February  3.  I 
lived  in  Berkeley.  I  love  the  university.  [I  thought,]  I'll  look  at  it. 
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It  wasn't  a  temporary  position,  but  for  me  it  was  temporary.  So  I  thought  I'd  interview. 
Well,  it  turned  out  that  the  vice  president  was  Elmo  [Morgan].1 

LaBerge:  And  had  you  met  him  before? 

Baker:       No.  But  I  knew  about  him,  because  he  was  my  father's  boss. 


Father,  Lewis  Baker 


LaBerge:  Well,  tell  me  that  connection  too,  before  you  tell  me  about  the  interview,  what  your  father 
did. 

Baker:       My  father  was  a  fraternity  brother  of  [UC  President]  Robert  Gordon  Sproul.  Although 

different  in  age  by  ten  years,  they  knew  one  another  because  life  was  small  in  those  days. 
My  dad  graduated  from  school,  went  to  work  in  San  Francisco  for  some  office  supply 
company;  he  had  a  business  degree.  Got  a  call  from  Sproul,  he  said,  "Do  you  want  to 
come  work  for  the  university?"  And  he  did,  in  1925,  and  forty  years  later  he  retired.  So 
we  had  a  little  overlap.  So  we  had  seventy-two  years  of  unbroken  service,  my  dad  and  I. 

He  became  the  Berkeley  campus  purchasing  agent.  And  then  when  decentralization 
took  place  in  1958— curiously  the  year  I  graduated--he  became  the  chief  purchasing  agent 
for  then  the  brand  new  UC  systemwide  administration. 

Anyhow,  one  of  the  problems  I  had— and  this  is  how  dumb  kids  are— I  thought,  I  can't 
work  in  the  same  office  as  my  father.  He  worked  for  Elmo,  he  reported  to  Elmo.  Because 
in  those  days,  Elmo  was  vice  president  for  business,  which  included  business  functions, 
and  construction,  and  physical  planning,  it  was  all  those  together.  And  that  just  bothered 
me  a  lot.  But  I  overcame  it.  I  got  the  interview. 

Frank  Crouch,  who  reported  to  Elmo,  was  actually  my  first  boss,  who  hired  me.  I 
remember  he  wrote  a  memo,  which  I  believe  I  have,  to  Elmo,  that  "the  top  candidate 
seems  to  be  Bill  Baker.  The  only  concern  I  have  is  that  he  is  Lew  Baker's  son.  Do  you 
have  a  problem  with  that?"  Elmo  wrote  back,  "No.  No  problem."  So  I  took  the  job. 


1  See  Elmo  R.  Morgan,  Physical  Planning  and  Management:  Los  Alamos,  University  of  Utah, 
University  of  California,  and  AID,  1942-1976,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1992. 
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Associate  Engineer 

LaBerge:  What  were  you  going  to  be  doing? 

Baker:       Well,  the  title  was  associate  engineer.  And  in  those  days  we  were  building  three  new 
campuses,  Irvine,  San  Diego,  and  Santa  Cruz.  We  were  just  beginning,  that  is,  the 
construction  was  just  beginning.  And  they  had  huge  infrastructure  projects,  because  we 
were  building  these  huge  campuses  in  open  space,  for  the  most  part,  building  roads  and 
pipes  and  wires  and  all  that. 

Frank  Crouch  was  the  only  engineer  on  the  systemwide  staff,  and  he  needed  some  help 
in  reviewing  campus  proposals  for  infrastructure.  In  those  days  construction  contracts 
were  executed  centrally.  So  he  needed  some  help  in  reviewing  the  construction  contracts 
before  he  could  sign  them.  He  was  overworked.  And  they  got  a  position  to  help  him  out. 

And  what  happened,  the  track  I  took  was— and  most  of  this  is  in  my  remarks  to  the 
regents—that  the  budget  people,  the  capital  planning  people,  were  also  in  Elmo's  office, 
guy  named  Bob  Walen.  Bob  Walen  and  his  colleagues  were  having  difficulty  with  some  of 
our  infrastructure  projects  in  Sacramento.  Because  the  legislature,  and  the  Department  of 
Finance,  each  had  an  engineer  on  staff  reviewing  these  projects,  before  they  would  sign 
off  on  them.  And  they  were  raising  a  lot  of  questions,  which  we  weren't  answering  and  we 
weren't  getting  infrastructure  projects  funded  in  some  cases. 

And  Elmo  asked  me  if  I  might  go  up  and  meet  these  guys,  and  see  if  I  could  help  out. 
So,  I  did,  and  it  was  a  slam  dunk,  because  I  understood  the  questions.  They  weren't  hard. 
I'd  run  back  to  campus,  get  the  answer,  go  back  to  Sacramento.  So,  I  solved  the  problem. 
So  that's  how  I  got  into  that  part  of  the  work.  And  it  wasn't  long  before  I  was  actually 
testifying  before  the  legislature  on  support  of  some  of  our  projects,  our  infrastructure 
projects. 

And  that  then  led,  in  1974,  which  is  ten  years  after  I  started,  to  a  reorganization.  It's 
interesting.  The  three  biggest  promotions  I've  gotten  flowed  from  a  vice  president  being 
fired. 


Director  of  Capita!  Planning  and  Budget 


LaBerge:  Really.  So,  who  was  fired? 

Baker:       [Joseph  W.]  Joe  McGuire,  who  was  vice  president  for  planning  was  fired,  and  sent  back  to 
the  laboratory,  as  we  like  to  say.  And  they  reorganized.  [C.O.]  Chet  McCorkle  was  the 
executive  vice  president  then,  and  he  asked  me  to  take  a  new  position  called  director  of 
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capital  planning  and  budget.  So,  there  was  a  natural  transition  from  engineering  to  my 
involvement  with  the  building  program  in  the  infrastructure  projects,  to  my  being  director 
of  the  capital  budget. 

And  those  were  heady  days.  First  time  I  had  my  own  watch,  so  to  speak.  I  actually  got 
to  hire  a  secretary,  and  had  a  staff,  and  it  was  a  hot  time.  And  we  had  a  team  of  people. 
Larry  Hershman  and  I  came  together;  he  was  at  UC  San  Francisco,  he  became  the  director 
of  health  sciences  budgeting.  A  guy  named  Chuck  [Charles]  Courey  was  the  head  of  the 
general  campus  operating  budget,  and  Barry  Clagett  and  Milt  Van  Damm.  Five  of  us  were 
all  directors,  reporting  to  Loren  Furtado,  who  was  assistant  vice  president  for  budgetary 
planning.  A  lot  of  fun  in  those  days. 

LaBerge:  Who  was  the  president  then?  Charles  Hitch? 
Baker:       Yes.  Seventy-four  was  Hitch. 
LaBerge:  And  then  it  became  [David]  Saxon.1 

Baker:       That's  correct.  About  76  or  so  was  Saxon,  if  I  remember  right.  And  when  I  started, 
[Clark]  Kerr  was  president.  And  I  did  work  for  Sproul. 

LaBerge:  And  we  didn't  talk  about  that.  Tell  me  about  that. 

Baker:       In  my  mail  duties,  I  worked  a  couple  of  years  almost  every  afternoon,  because  I  had  some 
lab  courses,  but  most  every  afternoon,  three  to  six.  And  what  I  did,  usually,  was  to  go 
around  the  campus  in  a  pickup  truck  and  pick  up  the  mail,  because  campus  staff  put  mail 
in  these  out-boxes  in  all  the  buildings.  And  I  went  to  every  building  and  I  picked  up  the 
mail.  And  the  last  thing  I  did  at  about  five  forty-five  was  deliver  President  Sproul's 
evening  mail  to  his  home.  To  the  back  door  where  Mrs.  Sproul  would  often  offer  me  a 
cookie.  Rarely  did  I  ever  see  the  president.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did.  But  I  always  saw 
her  at  the  back  door;  Ida  Sproul  was  her  name. 

I  also  worked  in  the  engineering  testing  lab. 
LaBerge:  Is  this  as  a  student? 

Baker:       Yes,  as  a  student.  I  had  a  lot  of  jobs,  but  those  were  the  two  student  jobs  I  had.  So,  where 
were  we? 


Charles  Hitch  was  president  from  1968  to  1975;  David  Saxon  from  1975  to  1983. 
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Assistant  Vice  President  for  Budget  and  Planning 

LaBerge:  You  become  a  vice  president? 

Baker:       No.no.  Director  of  the  capital  budget.  And  then  in  1 978,  McCorkle  got  the  boot.  Saxon 
and  he  didn't  get  along.  McCorkle  thought  he  was  the  president.  He  forgot  that  Saxon 
was  the  president,  [laughter]  He  got  the  boot.  Another  reorganization,  and  they  made  me 
assistant  vice  president  for  budget  and  planning.  So,  I  had  the  capital  budget  and  the 
operating  budget,  both. 

LaBerge:  Okay,  this  is  the  first  time  you  had  them  combined? 

Baker:       That's  right,  78.  Then  [David]  Gardner  came  in  '83  and  decided  what  I  thought  was  quite 
a  genius  move.  We  were  in  deep  budget  trouble  at  the  time.  Larry  Hershman  and  I  went 
to  Salt  Lake  City  to  see  him. 

LaBerge:  Before  he  came  here. 

Baker:       Before  he  came  here.  It  was  in  July  of  1983.  Because  I  had  to  convince  him  that,  like  it  or 
not,  the  1984-85  budget  was  going  to  be  his  budget.  And  he  didn't  want  it  to  be  his 
budget.  It  was  going  to  be  written  and  done  before  he  got  here.  But  I  thought,  he  has  got 
to  have  a  hand  in  this,  because  it's  going  to  be  his  budget. 

LaBerge:  He  has  to  work  with  it. 

Baker:       He  has  got  to.  So,  we  went  back  there  [to  Salt  Lake  City],  and  we  spent  a  whole  day  there. 
Laid  it  all  out  for  him.  And  he  had  no  idea  what  bad  shape  we  were  in.  I  don't  know  if  he 
told  you  this  in  his  interview,  but  he  had  said  that  he  thought  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
never  should  have  taken  this  job.  He  told  me  that  he  told  his  wife  that  night,  "I've  made 
the  mistake  of  my  life.  This  place  is  in  bad  shape."  He  didn't  know  it. 

So,  we  convinced  him  that  it  was  going  to  be  his  budget.  And  in  an  amazingly  bold 
stroke,  he  asked  for  a  32  percent  increase  in  the  budget,  and  we  got  it.  Anyhow,  he 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  secure  funding,  which  is  really  the  president's  primary  job,  is 
to  have  the  support  of  the  legislature  and  the  Congress.  And  the  best  way  to  have  their 
support  for  the  budget  is  to  have  the  support  of  the  people.  So  he  says,  "I  think  I'll  take 
Washington,  and  Sacramento,  and  what  we  call  university  relations,  and  the  budget,  and 
put  them  all  together."  The  strangest  bunch  of  bedfellows  really.  And  across  the  country 
the  people  just  couldn't  understand  that. 

But  it  really  made  sense.  Because  we  would~as  an  example—the  editorials  in  favor  of 
faculty  salaries  were  driven  by  us.  And  the  alumni  advocacy  programs  were  driven  by  us. 
And  we  coordinated  the  legislative  activities  and  the  congressional  activities. 
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Baker:       When  I  took  the  job  as  director  of  capital  planning,  I  turned  it  down  first. 
LaBerge:  This  is  the  one  under  Loren  Furtado? 

Baker:       Yes,  this  is  1974.  I  turned  it  down,  because  I'm  a  construction  guy.  I  can't  be  a  budget 

person,  what  will  my  friends  say?  [laughter]  That  would  be  embarrassing.  I  really  did.  I 
turned  it  down  because  of  that.  Well,  really,  more  because  I  didn't  think  I  could  ever 
become  vice  president  of  the  budget,  but  I  really  thought  I  could  do  the  administrative 
stuff.  I  mean,  Elmo  was  a  civil  engineer,  just  like  me.  I  thought  I  could  do  that.  He  was 
my  role  model.  Seriously,  my  role  model. 

The  guy  who  had  been  fired,  Joe  McGuire,  I  saw  by  chance  the  next  morning.  I  told 
him  what  I  had  done;  he  was  a  good  guy.  He  said,  "Well,  you  ought  to  think  that  over. 
Sometimes  to  advance  yourself,  you  need  to  change  your  spots."  And  I  went  home  and 
thought  it  over,  came  back  and  took  the  job  after  all.  And  I  came  that  close  to  not  taking 
it. 
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II  ADMINISTRATION  OF  DAVID  GARDNER,  1983-1992 


Personal  Background 


Baker:       I  didn't  mind  governmental  relations,  because  that's  really  what  I  was  doing  anyway. 

Public  relations,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  problem.  I'm  a  budget  guy,  what  are  my  friends 
going  to  say?  They'll  laugh  at  me.  I  can't  do  that.  But  it  became  clear  that  I  had  to  work 
hard  to  negotiate  with  David  Gardner  to  become  vice  president.  He  initially  wasn't  going 
to  make  me  vice  president. 

LaBerge:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  how  that  came  about,  too. 

Baker:       As  he  developed  his--oh,  I'll  tell  you  a  funny  story,  a  Gardner  story.  When  he  came  out 

before  he  took  office,  to  visit  with  people,  he  had  appointments  all  day  long.  My  time  was 
the  dinner  slot.  And  of  course  I've  known  him  a  long  time;  we  went  to  grammar  school 
together. 

LaBerge:  That's  right.  And  high  school.  All  the  way  up  through  school? 

Baker:       All  the  way  up.  He  was  two  years  older,  though,  and  fifth  graders  and  third  graders  don't 
mix.  So  we  were  not  boyhood  chums  as  people  think.  But  we  certainly  knew  each  other. 
He  had  a  brother  in  my  sister's  class,  and  a  sister  in  my  brother's  class.  So,  we  knew  each 
other.  And  we  had  the  same  Boy  Scout  troop,  too.  But  in  any  event,  he  came  to  see  me 
for  dinner,  and  he  was  late  as  he  often  was. 

But  I  had  decided  that  I  had  to  have  some  kind  of  a  prank  here.  I  can't  just  do  this 
straight.  So,  I  went  to  my  old  trunk  and  got  out  all  my  yearbooks  from  junior  high  school 
and  high  school,  looking  for,  "Dear  Bill,  What  a  great  year  we  had;  wasn't  Germaine  a 
funny  teacher?"  You  know,  "Your  pal,  Dave."  Well,  there  was  nothing  in  sight  and  there 
were  twelve  books,  because  they  had  two  classes,  the  fall  and  the  spring  class,  for  six 
years. 
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Nowhere  did  I  find  a  David  Gardner  autograph,  but  I  did  discover  that  he  had  been  the 
student  body  president  in  junior  high  and  high  school.  And  further  discovered  that  in  the 
yearbook,  they  had  something  called  the  "president's  message."  And  the  president's 
message  in  senior  high  school  was  almost  verbatim  the  same  as  the  message  from  junior 
high  school.  So,  I  made  a  xerox  of  those  two  things.  I  had  this  very  formal  folder.  And  I 
said,  "David,  before  we  go  to  dinner,  there's  a  problem  to  work  out  here."  I  opened  it  up. 
"My  God,  the  problem  is,  it's  verbatim,"  I  said.  And  he  said,  "Well,  you  find  something 
that  works,  you  use  it."  He's  very  quick,  [laughter] 

In  any  event,  he  was  considering  making  me  executive  assistant  to  the  president  for  the 
budget,  or  special  assistant,  something.  And  I  knew  this  was  my  one  shot.  If  I  didn't  make 
it  this  time,  I  wasn't  going  to  make  it. 


Earning  the  Title  of  Vice  President-Budget  and  University  Relations 


LaBerge:  Had  you  already  been  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  see  him? 

Baker:       Yes.  So,  it  wasn't  any  question  of,  was  I  going  to  keep  my  job?  But,  was  I  going  to  be 
vice  president  or  not?  And  I  knew  that  was  my  one  shot.  I  mean,  in  a  way  these  jobs  are 
so  rare  and  so  few  of  them,  and  [there  are]  so  many  people.  If  you  make  it  that  far,  you've 
got  a  lot  of  luck  on  your  side.  And  so  I  just  convinced  him  that  wasn't  going  to  work.  I 
went  up  and  down  the  elevator  about  eight  times  that  day.  I  was  on  the  second  floor,  he 
was  on  the  seventh  floor. 

And  finally  he  says,  "Okay,  here's  what  we'll  do.  We'll  combine  these  things."  God,  I 
did  not  want  that.  I  did  not  want  that.  I  just  wanted  to  be  vice  president  of  the  budget. 
That's  the  only  vice  president  I  care  about,  [laughter]  But  I  also  was  smart  enough  to 
realize  that  that  was  it.  When  you  negotiate,  you  have  got  to  have  a  sixth  sense  about 
when  the  final  offer  is  on  the  table.  You  just  have  to  have  it.  And  I  accepted  that.  So, 
that's  how  all  that  came  together. 

LaBerge:  So,  you  had  to  sort  of  invent  the  job.  Or  figure  out  how  to  work  it  out  together. 

Baker:       Well,  yes,  because  it  had  never  been  done  that  way  before.  I  was  well  acquainted  in 

Sacramento.  That  was  easy.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Sacramento.  I  had  for  years,  that  was 
a  natural.  I  had  been  doing  the  budget  for,  well,  the  capital  budget  for  ten  years,  and 
operating  budget  for  five  years.  So,  those  were  natural  pieces.  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  Washington,  D.C.  And  I  didn't  know  much  about  media,  pubic  relations,  alumni 
relations,  development,  all  that  stuff. 

LaBerge:  Although,  it  sounds  like  you're  a  natural  at  that.  Even  though  you  hadn't  done  it.  I  mean, 
just  in  going  to  see  Mr.  Hamey. 
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Baker:       Yes.  I  mean,  it  wasn't  hard,  I  just  had  never  done  it.  So,  the  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was 
make  a  change  in  Washington;  our  person  there  had  been  in  that  job  sixteen  years,  had 
eight  bosses,  and  every  one  of  them  was  unhappy  with  him,  but  nobody  did  anything  about 
it.  I  could  see  I  had  to  do  something  about  that.  He's  a  nice  guy;  he  just  wasn't  what  we 
needed  for  the  time. 

LaBerge:  So,  he  was  the  full-time  UC  lobbyist  there? 

Baker:       Yes.  And  then  the  Sacramento  job  was  vacant,  because  Lowell  Paige  who  had  had  that 
position  retired  when  David  Saxon  retired.  Saxon  brought  in  several  people  from  UCLA. 

LaBerge:  Archie  Kleingartner. 

Baker:       Archie  Kleingartner  and  Lowell  Paige.  I  still  see  Archie  pretty  often  actually.  So 

Sacramento  was  open.  I  was  handed,  by  [William]  Bill  Fretter,  who  was  the  departing 
vice  president,  a  binder  that  had  in  it  seventeen  finalists  for  Lowell  Paige's  job.  They  had 
begun  a  recruitment.  And  Steve  Arditti  was  acting.  But  Gardner  gave  me  a  caution,  he 
says,  "Don't  just  automatically  give  this  to  Arditti,  just  check  it  out."  That  was  good 
advice.  I  learned  a  lot  from  David.  I  mean,  I  really  learned  a  lot  from  David. 

In  fact,  I  should  get  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  him.  He  and  I  were  a  bit  estranged 
for  a  while,  following  his  unpleasant  departure.  And  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter,  just 
recently,  and  he  wrote  me  back.  And  that  might  be  useful  stuff  for  you  to  see.  Because 
it's  an  interesting  set  of  correspondence  when  you  consider  the  set  of  events  that  took 
place.' 


Organizing  the  Office 


Baker:       So  I  did  check  out  Arditti,  I  called  a  lot  of  people.  He  simply  was  the  best  guy  for  the  job. 
I  appointed  him  director  of  state  governmental  relations. 

LaBerge:  And  who  did  you  appoint  for  Washington? 

Baker:       In  the  interim  I  had  Jesse  Shaw,  who  was  my  special  assistant.  In  my  organization,  the 
way  I  organized—and  this  really  goes  back  to  your  question  about  how  you  do  this—I 
decided  to  have  four  departments.  Sacramento  department,  the  Washington  department, 
the  university  relations  department,  and  the  budget  department.  So  Hershman  became 
assistant  vice  president,  really  replacing,  taking  my  job,  as  it  was,  just  about  exactly. 


1  See  Appendix  A  and  B . 
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LaBerge:  And  did  you  appoint  him?  Or  was  he  appointed  by  the  president? 

Baker:       Well,  I  had  to  develop  an  organizational  structure,  and  the  president  approved  it.  Some  of 
them  had  to  go  to  the  regents,  since  assistant  vice  presidents  are  considered  officers  of  the 
regents,  and  they  had  to  go  to  the  regents.  David  and  I  worked  this  out  together.  I  mean,  I 
didn't  do  it  in  a  vacuum.  And  I  made  Arditti  director  of  state  governmental  relations. 
Assistant  vice  president— what  did  we  call  Hershman?  Oh,  assistant  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  budget,  that's  the  one,  because  he  wanted  that  title.  And  assistant  vice 
president  of  university  relations.  Now  that  position  was  in  place,  that  was  Judith 
Woodard. 

LaBerge:  She  was  already  there? 

Baker:       Yes.  She  had  become  Saxon's  PR  person,  and  she  was  a  special  assistant  to  the  president 
but  then  later  as  she  and  Saxon  rebuilt  the  university  relations  office-Saxon  had 
demolished  it  when  he  came  in,  and  that  didn't  work,  and  the  regents  pushed  him  to 
rebuild  it.  And  he  did,  and  hired  her  on. 

Jesse  Shaw  had  been  associate  director  of  the  budget,  and  I  made  him  my  special 
assistant  because  with  that  many  functions,  there  wasn't  enough  of  me  to  go  around.  And 
he  knew  the  budget  backwards  and  forwards.  He  was  terrific  with  people,  the  greatest 
people  skills  of  anybody  you  could  have  known.  He  was  perfect  in  that  position  to  be  my 
special  assistant  and  basically  fill  in  for  me  in  any  variety  of  ways,  all  over  the  place. 

Well,  I  made  him  interim  director  of  Washington.  He  and  his  wife  actually  moved  to 
Washington  for  about  a  year.  But  he  didn't  want  the  job.  They  had  a  personal  tragedy  and 
really  needed  family  support  and  all  that,  so  he  didn't  want  to  stay  in  Washington.  He 
wishes  today  he  had,  but  he  didn't. 

So,  I  recruited  through  a  national  search,  and  got  a  guy  named  Paul  Sweet,  who  had 
been  a  UC  Santa  Barbara  grad,  had  been  Leo  McCarthy's  representative  in  Washington, 
when  Leo  was  speaker  of  the  house  [California  state  assembly].  He  had  represented  the 
Democratic  caucus,  when  they  had  a  person  doing  that,  in  those  days  in  Washington.  And 
also  worked  for  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  which  is  a  big  organization 
that  the  state  legislatures  formed.  So,  he  was  well  experienced  and  well  qualified. 

So,  I  had  a  five-person  principal  staff.  State,  federal,  special  assistant,  budget, 
university  relations.  And  I  had  an  office  manager  and  a  personal  secretary,  that  was  my 
team.  Sharon  Avalos  was  my  personal  secretary.  And  Joanne  Catton,  who  had  been 
Elmo's  secretary,  was  my  office  manager.  She  retired,  took  one  of  the  early  VERIPs.  I 
made  Sharon  the  office  manager,  and  Maria  Barros-Lee  my  secretary.  So,  that  was  my 
team. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  did  my  last  day  of  work,  which  was  May  2,  was  to  have  a 
luncheon  for  everybody  who  had  a  direct  reporting  relationship  to  me,  over  twenty  years. 
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LaBerge:  How  many  were  there? 

Baker:       I  think  eighteen.  I  said  to  them,  "This  is  the  group  of  people  who  sat  around  different 
tables  with  me  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  hell  to  do."  [laughter]  And  it  was. 

And  that  was  how  I  organized  it,  with  lots  of  consultation  with  David  because  it  was 
his  invention.  And  those  years,  working  with  David,  were  just  wonderful  years  in  the 
beginning. 


Introduction  to  Governor  Deukmcjian 


LaBerge:  Tell  me  about  that,  since  you  worked  under  so  many  presidents,  what  was  his  style  like? 
How  did  it  change  when  he  came  in? 

Baker:       He  was  brilliant  as  a  manager  of  people.  And  brilliant  as  a  manager  of  the  regents. 

Genius  as  a  manager  of  the  regents.  And  in  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  did,  he  was  genius, 
with  the  legislature.  I  mean,  he  could  just—he  just  knew  how  to  do  it.  He'd  charm  them, 
he'd  answer  them,  and  they  just  loved  him. 

LaBerge:  Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

Baker:       Well,  one  example  is  Governor  [George]  Deukmejian. 

LaBerge:  How  did  he  get  that  increase  the  first  year? 

Baker:       Well,  I  had  something  to  do  with  that,  most  people  don't  realize.  But  I  had  a  pretty  close 
personal  relationship  with  Deukmejian  before  Deukmejian  became  governor.  The  reason 
is  my  college  roommate  and  one  of  my  best  friends'  sons  had  married  Deukmejian's 
daughter. 

LaBerge:  Can  you  give  me  some  names? 

Baker:       Well,  yes,  sure.  My  friend's  name  is  Sheldon  Gebb.  He  lives  in  Long  Beach,  as  the 

Deukmejians  did.  And  his  son  Michael  married  Leslie  Deukmejian;  they  were  high  school 
classmates.  When  George  was  elected  governor ~I  knew  him  a  little  as  a  legislator,  but 
not  well— I  said  to  my  pal,  "I  need  a  favor.  I  would  like  you  to  arrange  a  dinner  party  for 
just  the  Deukmejians  and  me  and  you."  And  he  did,  in  between  the  election  and  when  he 
became  governor.  From  the  first  week  of  November  to  the  third  week  of  January,  he  was 
governor-elect. 

LaBerge:  And  what  were  you  doing  at  this  time? 
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Baker:       I  was  assistant  vice  president  for  budget,  so  this  is  serious  stuff.  I  spent  an  evening  with 
my  friend  and  his  wife,  and  George  and  Gloria  Deukmejian.  Talking  about  the  university. 
My  friends  were  both  UC  graduates,  and  close  friends  from  school.  Deukmejian  knew 
little  about  the  University  of  California. 

LaBerge:  Where  did  he  go  to  school? 

Baker:       To  a  private  school  in  the  East,  and  St.  John's  Law  School.  Surprisingly,  for  a  state 

legislator,  and  he  was  also  attorney  general,  he  knew  little  about  the  university.  It  was 
amazing.  His  view  of  the  university  was  Berkeley  in  a  radical  period  of  time.  And  we  had 
a  most  fascinating  discussion  for  like  four  hours,  eight  to  midnight,  with  George,  the 
governor-elect. 

Well,  when  he  became  governor  and  became  a  regent,  I  was  the  only  one  in  the 
university  he  knew.  So,  we  had  an  instant  friendship.  And  Gardner  used  that  properly. 
And  they  became  friends,  too;  they  were  soulmates.  Gardner  is  a  Mormon,  and 
Deukmejian  is  Armenian.  They  shared  the  history  of  being  persecuted  minorities. 

I  was  almost  always  with  Gardner  when  he  was  with  the  governor.  And  the  governor 
greeted  me  like  a  long-lost  friend  every  time  I  saw  him,  in  any  setting.  I  would  go  to 
events,  any  setting,  he  sought  me  out.  Because  he  liked  me,  and  I  liked  him. 

LaBerge:  And  you  had  made  an  overture  to  him. 

Baker:       Overture,  and  I'm  always  straight  as  a  string.  I  am  Mr.  Straight.  I  have  a  reputation  for 
telling  it  like  it  is,  which  hasn't  always  been  easy  in  our  history.  But  you  will  see  in  some 
of  these  resolutions  [from  the  retirement  book],  that  that's  something  that  they  picked  up 
on.  But  I  always  tell  it  like  it  is. 


The  Regents  and  the  Media 


Baker:       And  I  would  tell  these  regents,  "If  you  don't  like  your  quotes  in  the  newspaper,  you  ought 
not  to  speak  out.  Because  you  know  what  newspapers  do?  They  print  what  you  say.  And 
they  write  about  what  you  do.  So,  if  you  don't  like  what  they  print  about  what  you  say, 
you  ought  to  not  say  it.  And  if  you  don't  like  them  writing  about  what  you  do,  you  ought 
to  not  do  it."  It's  a  message  they  never  got. 

LaBerge:  Right,  and  you  told  them  that. 

Baker:       Yes,  and  they  still  haven't  gotten  it.  And  I  told  them  that  in  my  message. 

LaBerge:  Well,  I  only  saw  a  paragraph  about  affirmative  action. 
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Baker:       No,  there  was  one  about  the  media.  I  have  two  messages  for  the  board.  One  of  them  was 
about  diversity,  and  the  other  was  about  the  media.  Because  they  used  to  just  pound  me 
about  the  bad  press.  "Why  are  we  getting  such  bad  press?  Why  aren't  your  people  getting 
us  good  press?"  It  doesn't  work  that  way.  And  today,  they  still  don't  get  that  message. 
They're  still  getting  what  they  call  bad  press,  because  they're  a  bunch  of  loose  cannons. 

LaBerge:  Well,  when  did  you  start  going  to  regents'  meetings?  Before  you  became  vice  president? 

Baker:  Yes,  when  I  became  AVP,  assistant  vice  president.  I  mean,  I  would  go  to  some  regents' 
meetings  as  director  of  the  capital  budget,  when  the  budget  was  discussed.  But  I  started 
going  always,  when  I  became  the  assistant  vice  president. 

LaBerge:  So,  you  knew  how  the  regents'  meetings  worked,  and  you  knew  the  regents  and  you  were 
comfortable. 

Baker:       Do  you  know  how  many  regents  I've  served  under?  Eight  presidents.  Forty  vice 
presidents.  Fifty-one  chancellors,  and  a  169  regents.  I  counted  them  all,  because  I 
thought  it  was  kind  of  fun. 


David  Gardner  and  the  Regents 


LaBerge:  Well,  tell  me  about  David  Gardner  and  the  regents.  Give  me  some  examples  about  how 
you  think  he  was  brilliant. 

Baker:       Well,  the  regents  then,  as  now,  are  a  disparate  group  of  people.  They're  all  over  the  lot,  in 
terms  of  their  brain  power,  their  style,  their  personalities,  their  backgrounds.  While  one 
likes  to  say  they're  all  alike,  because  they're  mostly  white  male  Republicans,  they're  not  all 
alike.  They  are  a  real  cross-section  of  that  category,  if  you're  going  to  categorize  people. 
Okay,  let's  say  all  the  Republicans  in  the  world,  they're  a  cross-section  of  that  bunch. 
They're  a  cross-section;  they're  quite  different. 

They  choose  to  play  different  roles  as  a  regent,  in  terms  of  how  active  they  are.  Some 
like  to  work  behind  the  scenes,  some  like  to  show  off  in  front  of  company  and  make  big 
speeches  at  the  regents'  meetings.  So,  when  a  complicated  issue  was  before  us,  David  had 
this  way  of  first—he  worked  the  board  before  the  meeting.  So,  there  weren't  surprises.  He 
knew  where  everybody  was,  and  I  was  his  vote  counter.  And  I  worked  with  him. 

LaBerge:  So,  how  would  you—by  calling  them? 

Baker:  You'd  call  them,  talk  to  them,  go  see  them.  One  of  my  jobs  was  to  make  every  new  regent 
my  brand-new  best  friend.  I  worked  at  that,  because  that  was  the  role-part  of  what  David 
liked  me  to  do.  And  I  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do.  It  made  sense,  so  I  worked  hard 
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to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  the  regents.  New  ones  I'd  go  see,  I'd  call,  and  try  to  socialize 
with  them  to  some  degree. 

So,  he  knew  where  people  were.  We  would  sit  and  try  to  figure  out  where  they  were 
going  to  go  on  some  issues. 

LaBerge:  Divestment. 

Baker:       Divestment  was  a  huge  one,  yes.  But  there's  lots—every  meeting,  there  was  a  huge  agenda 
of  stuff.  But  then,  how  forcefully  they'd  state  their  position  would  vary.  And  he'd  listen  to 
all  that.  Then  at  just  precisely  the  right  time,  and  here  is  the  genius,  there  is  no  book  on 
this,  he'd  know  when  to  make  his  comments.  And  he  could  tell.  You  could  just  almost 
see  the  wheels  turning.  He  always  sat  next  to  the  chairman. 

And  he  would  eloquently  summarize  what  everybody  had  said,  making  everybody  feel 
good  about  the  fact  that  he  heard  what  they  said.  And  if  he  down  played  it  or  up  played  it 
to  his  advantage,  they  didn't  notice.  And  then  he'd  say,  "In  summary,  here  is  what  I  think 
we  ought  to  do."  And  he  mesmerized  them,  and  they'd  do  just  what  he  thought  they  ought 
to  do.  Except  for  divestment,  that  was  a  different  matter;  we  can  talk  about  that.  But  he 
was  a  genius  at  that  board. 

Terrific  with  the  press.  Did  brilliant  post-meeting  interviews  with  the  press.  Because 
he  followed  a  simple  rule  of  thumb  dealing  with  the  media.  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 
"Answer  the  question."  You  can't  believe  how  many  people  either  answer  a  question  that 
wasn't  asked,  or  dodge;  just  answer  the  question.  And,  "I  don't  know,"  is  an  okay  answer, 
if  you  don't  know.  The  second  rule  about  the  press—there's  only  two,  one  of  them  is 
answer  the  question;  the  other  is  "Tell  the  truth."  Now,  why  do  you  do  that?  Because  you 
don't  have  to  remember  what  you  said.  And  it's  hard  to  remember  what  you  said, 
[laughter]  Especially  when  you  get  older,  harder  and  harder.  So,  he  was  just  wonderful  at 
that. 

He  was  our  star.  We'd  take  him  to  Sacramento,  we'd  try  to  get  him  up  there  one  day  a 
month,  or  something  like  that.  And  Arditti  and  I  would  troop  him  around,  and  he'd  just  be 
terrific.  I'd  get  him  to  Washington  as  often  as  I  could,  which  wasn't  nearly  as  often  as  I 
would  have  liked.  It  was  too  much  of  a  time  commitment  for  him.  We'd  go  around  to 
campuses  and  talk  to  alumni.  He  was  good,  the  guy  was  good. 


Three  Great  Presidents:  Snroul,  Kerr.  and  Gardner 


Baker:       He  was,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  three  great  presidents  of  this  university:  Sproul,  Kerr,  and 
Gardner.  I  really  believe  that.  Sproul  had  incredible  presence,  you've  heard  the  Sproul 
stories.  Do  you  know  the  one  about  his  booming  voice? 
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LaBerge:  No. 

Baker:       Cute  story.  He  had  a  booming  voice.  He  didn't  even  need  a  microphone  all  that  often.  He 
was  in  his  office  one  day,  in  Sproul  Hall,  talking  on  the  phone,  and  one  of  his  vice 
presidents  had  an  appointment  with  him.  He  said  to  Agnes  Robb~you  may  have  heard  of 
her. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  I  have,  yes. 

Baker:       He  said  "Miss  Robb"~she  always  went  by  Miss  Robb.  "Miss  Robb,  who's  the  president 
talking  to?"  Because  you  could  hear  his  voice  coming  through  the  wall.  "Well,  sir,  I 
believe  he's  talking  to  Sacramento."  And  this  guy  said,  "Well,  tell  him  next  time  he  ought 
to  use  the  telephone."  [laughter]  Legendary  story. 

He  was  the  president  and  he  was  a  figure  in  this  state.  You  couldn't  be  that—Bill 
Clinton  couldn't  be  a  figure  like  Sproul  was  in  this  state  today  because  it's  too  big  and 
complicated.  Too  many  disinterested  people.  But  Kerr  had  the  great  vision.  The 
university  is  what  it  is  today  because  of  his  vision.  No  question  about  it. 

LaBerge:  The  Master  Plan  [for  Higher  Education]? 

Baker:       The  Master  Plan,  and  the  nine-campus  system,  all  that.  Nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  And 
Gardner  was  just  the  great  people  person,  manager.  He  was  a  skilled  president. 


How  Decisions  Were  Made 


LaBerge:  How  were  the  decisions  made  in  the  president's  office? 

Baker:       Well,  there  were  several  forums.  We  had  a  cabinet  meeting  every  week,  the  vice 
presidents  only,  and  the  president. 

LaBerge:  Just  the  vice  presidents.  So,  you  [William]  Frazer,  [Ronald]  Brady- 
Baker:       [James]  Jim  Kendrick,  for  much  of  the  time,  and  [Cornelius]  Conn  Hopper.  There  were 
five  of  us.  Just  the  vice  presidents.  And  we  had  an  agenda,  his  agenda.  Didn't  come  out 
in  advance,  which  used  to  bother  us,  we  sort  of  liked  to  be  prepared.  The  agenda  might 
have  to  do  with  borrowing  money  for  a  housing  project.  You  know,  if  there  was  a  whole 
scheme  about  borrowing  money;  we  had  a  lot  of  meetings  about  the  early  retirements.  We 
met  hours  about  early  retirement.  Jim  Hoist  often  joined  us. 

LaBerge:  The  general  counsel? 
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Baker:       General  counsel,  yes.  And,  you  know,  we  would  collectively  labor  over  this  stuff,  a  group 
meeting,  led  by  the  president.  And  we'd  just  work  away  at  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get 
some  problem  solved. 

LaBerge:  Whether  it  was  in  your  area  or  not? 

Baker:       Yes,  right.  Sometimes  there  were  a  lot  of  two-way  conversations.  He  and  Frazer  used  to— 
which  could  have  more  efficiently  been  done  without  everybody  else  there,  but  that's  just 
what  happens  sometimes.  And  we  always  had  assignments;  we  always  got  assignments.  I 
would  say  to  him,  "Slow  down  boss,  I  can't  write  that  fast."  And  as  my  staff  would  say, 
"What  are  you  complaining  about,  you  don't  keep  them."  Because  my  style  is  when  I 
write,  take  my  notes,  I've  got  an  assignment,  as  I  write  it,  I  decide  who  is  going  to  get  it.  I 
write  their  initials.  I  take  my  notepad,  and  go  walk  down  the  hall  giving  the  assignments. 
By  the  time  I  get  to  my  office,  I  don't  have  any. 

LaBerge:  You  delegate. 

Baker:       Quickly.  Immediately.  And  if  a  person  is  not  there,  because  they're  on  travel  or  just  not 
there,  I  sit  down  and  dictate  a  memo  to  them  before  I  do  anything  else.  So,  before  I  take  a 
breath  my  assignments  are  all  dished  out.  It's  a  theory  of  management,  never  leave  the 
discussion  with  the  monkey  on  your  back.  If  it  was  your  boss,  make  sure  the  boss  has  the 
assignment.  If  it's  a  subordinate,  make  sure  the  subordinate  has  his  assignment.  I  always 
try  to  do  that. 

LaBerge:  Well,  do  you  feel  that  David  Gardner  worked  that  way  too?  Your  assignments  were  a 
delegation. 

Baker:       Yes.  And  how  much  I  learned  that  from  him  or  if  it  was  reinforced,  I  don't  know.  I  sort  of 
did  it  that  way.  Although,  he  was  a  much  more  assignment-oriented  person  than  anybody 
I  had  ever  worked  for.  So,  that's  one  forum. 

Another  forum,  every  vice  president  had  their  weekly  one-on-one  with  the  president. 
And  I  had  a  folder  on  my  desk,  DPG,  and  every  time  I  thought  of  something  I  needed  to 
bring  up  with  him—my  agenda  was  a  running  agenda,  so  by  the  time  the  week  was  up,  I'd 
go  in  there.  His  was  all  typed  up,  he  had  Nancy  [Nakayama]  do  it,  he  had  a  collection  of 
things. 

LaBerge:  So,  for  your  one-on-one,  you  had  an  agenda  and  he  had  an  agenda? 

Baker:       And  he  always  asked  me  to  go  first.  I  don't  know  how  he  did  it  with  the  others. 

LaBerge:  But  that's  good  to  know;  I'll  ask  Vice  President  Frazer. 

Baker:       Yes,  I  got  my  answers.  And  then  he  says,  "Okay,"  get  his  folder,  it  would  scare  me  to 
death.  What  is  he  going  to  do? 
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Baker:       "How  are  we  doing  on  this?"  Half  of  it  was  that  kind  of  stuff.  He'd  get  phone  calls  from 
somebody  wanting  to  inquire  about  a  worry.  He'd  say,  "I  was  down  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
talked  to  X.  Could  you  call  him,  and  see  if  we  can  solve  his  problem?"  Stuff  like  that.  I 
was  always  nervous.  A  little  tension  is  good  for  you. 

LaBerge:  Right,  keeps  you  on  your  toes. 

Baker:       And  I  would  march  right  out  and  get  rid  of  those  assignments  fast.  And  then  I  gave  them 
to  my  secretary,  and  we  could  kind  of  keep  track  of  them,  make  sure  they  got  done.  My 
system  was  more  informal. 
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HI  THE  BUDGET 


The  President's  Involvement  in  the  Budget 


LaBerge:  Well,  how  involved  was  he  in  the  budget  compared  to  previous  presidents? 

Baker:       Very  involved,  more  involved  than  any  president.  He  was  the  budget  officer.  It  wasn't 

me,  it  wasn't  Hershman.  He  was  the  budget  officer,  very  involved.  Hershman  and  I  would 
probably  spend,  maybe  two  hours  a  week  with  him,  one  two-hour  session  with  him  every 
week  on  the  budget.  Great  details.  He  knew  the  budget  in  great  detail. 

Hershman  and  I  were  very  much  campus  visit-oriented.  We  went  to  campuses  all  the 
time,  and  we  built  some  trusts  that  had  fallen  off.  Because  when  McCorkle  was  vice 
president,  he  held  everything  to  himself.  The  black  box,  they  called  it.  The  black  box. 
And  McCorkle  got  asked  to  leave,  Jenkins  became  vice  president,  he  just  perpetuated 
McCorkle's  black  box. 

LaBerge:  I'm  not  sure  if  I  understand  the  black  box. 

Baker:       The  campuses  had  no  idea  how  the  budget  worked.  They  had  no  idea  how  much  money 
we  had,  no  idea  of  what  to  ask  for,  what  not  to  ask  for.  It  was  a  mystery.  And  they 
complained  about  it  mightily.  Jenkins  took  a  vacation,  only  one  he  ever  took.  And  Saxon 
asked  us,  in  his  absence,  to  redo  the  budget  process,  open  it  up.  Jenkins  came  back  and  he 
was  just  furious.  He  got  fired  soon  after. 


Visiting  the  Campuses 


Baker:       We  opened  it  up.  How  did  we  do  that?  We  went  to  the  campuses  and  explained  it  all  to 
them. 
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LaBerge:  To  the  chancellor? 

Baker:  Chancellor,  vice  chancellor,  campus  budget  officer.  There  would  probably  be  three  or 
four  people  out  there,  maybe  five.  And  we  opened  up  the  process.  And  the  campuses 
liked  that. 

LaBerge:  In  fact,  you  know  Chancellor  Robert  Sinsheimer  has  an  oral  history  that  he  did  at  Santa 
Cruz,1  and  he  mentions  you  and  Larry  Hershman  as  both  having  a  fondness,  he  thought, 
for  UCSC,  but  also  for  being  very  open.  And  that  for  the  first  time  they  knew  what  was 
going  on,  and  they  felt  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  process.  That's  a  kind  of  university 
relations. 

Baker:       I  guess,  I  guess.  People  told  me  this,  they  appreciated  my  coming  down  to  the  campus, 

because  I  would  sit  down  with  them  and  tell  them  what's  going  on.  I  was  always  open  and 
honest.  And  I  gave  them  bad  news  and  good  news.  I  had  a  lot  of  campus  visits.    I  just 
was  at  Riverside  last  week,  where  I  got  my  last  hurrah.  The  Riverside  Alumni  Association 
gave  me  a  lifetime  achievement  award.  I'm  very  proud  of  it.  The  first  non-UC  Riverside 
alum  to  get  it.  And  it  really  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  helped  the  campus  a  lot. 

LaBerge:  And  they're  kind  of  the  forgotten  campus. 

Baker:       Yes.  They're  the  self-ordained  orphan.  They  bring  it  on  themselves.  But  anyhow,  the 
irony  of  that  last  week  was  that  my  very  first  campus  visit  was  Riverside.  Monday 
morning,  February  3,  1964,  at  nine  o'clock.  I  had  been  there  an  hour,  and  Frank  Crouch, 
my  boss,  came  in  and  said,  "Mr.  Morgan  was  at  Riverside  last  week,  and  he  saw 
something  he'd  like  for  you  to  check  on."  I  didn't  know  where  Riverside  was.  [laughter]  I 
didn't,  so  two  days  later,  I  was  off  to  Riverside. 

And  in  those  days,  this  is  mind-numbing,  but  in  those  days,  they  had  a  helicopter 
service.  A  heliport  at  the  foot  of  University  Avenue.  For  free,  it  took  you  to  SFO,  fly  to 
LAX,  take  another  helicopter  to  Riverside.  I  started  at  six  in  the  morning  on  that 
helicopter;  I  got  home  at  midnight.  I  said,  "Man,  this  is  quite  a  job."  [laughter] 
Helicopters,  airplanes,  flying  around. 

And  the  problem  was  with  a  new  building  that  was  being  built.  Elmo,  the  civil 
engineer,  saw  a  potential  drainage  problem.  Well,  he  was  right.  And  I  have  the  original 
hand-written  draft  of  my  memo  that  I  wrote  for  Elmo  to  send  to  the  chancellor  about  that 
drainage  problem.  I  don't  know  why  I  kept  it,  but  I  found  it  recently. 

Well,  the  irony  was  that  that  was  my  very  first  campus  visit,  and  the  very  last  campus 
visit  was  Riverside.  Because  it  was  after  I  retired  actually.  Just  by  virtue  of  the  timing  of 


1  See  Robert  L.  Sinsheimer,  University  of  California.  Santa  Cruz,  during  a  Critical  Decade, 
1977-1987.  interviewed  and  edited  by  Randall  Jarrell,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  1996. 
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their  meeting.  And  I  recounted  that  first  visit.  I  said,  "It  was  the  first  of  what  would 
become  more  than  a  hundred  campus  visits  to  Riverside."  I  did  a  little  calculation.  So,  I 
really  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  campuses.  Because  I  always  felt  that's  where  the  work  is. 
That's  where  the  work  is. 

LaBerge:  Yes.  The  students  are. 

Baker:       So,  back  to  Gardner,  this  is  the  purpose  of  this.  Isn't  it? 


The  Process 


LaBerge:  Yes,  but  not  just  him,  but  what  happened  during  that  administration.  But  that's  how  you 
opened  up  the  budget  process,  by  going  to  the  campuses.  I  don't  know  how  much  detail 
we  should  go  into  the  budget  itself.  But,  when  you'd  go  to  the  campuses,  besides 
explaining  to  them,  what  did  they  want  to  know? 

Baker:       Well,  the  way  it  was  done  before  we  opened  it  up  was  the  campuses  were  asked  to  submit 
huge  binders  with  their  budget  requests.  They  ship  them  up,  huge  binders,  big.  And  the 
budget  people  would  pore  over  these  things,  burning  the  midnight  oil.  And  write  them  a 
letter  back  saying  no.  It  was  ridiculous.  Huge  effort  coming  in,  and  huge  effort  going  out. 

So  what  we  did,  Larry  and  I  were  true  partners,  that's  the  right  word  for  us,  we  viewed 
the  budget  as  a  political  document.  It's  not  a  budget  budget,  it's  a  political  document.  And 
what  you  ask  for  from  the  state,  you  ask  for  as  much  as  you  dare  ask,  and  maintain  your 
credibility.  This  is  the  great  gamble  Gardner  took,  asking  for  that  32  percent,  unheard  of. 
It  was  all  legitimate,  faculty  salaries  were  16  percent  behind  in  those  days.  And  we  were 
in  trouble. 

He  used  to  like  to  say,  "When  I  was  at  Utah,"  I  don't  know  if  this  is  true  or  not,  but  he 
said  it.  "When  I  was  at  Utah,  we  were  routinely  recruiting  faculty  away  from  Berkeley." 
He  used  that  to  show  how  bad  things  were  at  Berkeley,  because  of  the  salaries.  I  don't 
believe  faculty  went  to  Utah,  [laughter]  I  never  checked,  it  was  such  a  great  story,  and  it 
worked  so  well.  So  I  decided,  I  don't  need  to  know.  You  don't  need  to  know  everything. 

LaBerge:  That  sounds  worse  than  Harvard,  doesn't  it? 

Baker:       Yes,  yes.  "Routinely,"  he  used  that  word,  "routinely."  I  never  wanted  to  know  if  that  was 
true  or  not,  because  it  served  our  purpose  so  well.  So,  our  plan  was  to  get  those  salaries 
back  up  over  a  three-year  period.  Gardner  and  Deukmejian—Gardner  said  something,  I 
forget  how  he  put  it,  "Let's  do  it  all  at  once,"  and  Deukmejian  said,  "Okay." 
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So,  the  budget  is  a  political  document  really.  There's  not  enough  money  in  the  world  to 
satisfy  the  campuses.  But  it  makes  sense  not  to  ask  for  more  than  is  legitimate-because 
then  you  don't  have  the  credibility.  So,  we  always  worked  hard.  The  first  thing  we  always 
worked  at  was  how  much  you  asked  for,  not  what  you  asked  for,  but  how  much.  Is  5 
percent,  or  8,  or  9,  or  10,  15.  What's  in  the  ballpark?  We  use  a  range,  if  you  get  higher 
than  the  range,  it's  not  credible,  lower  than  the  range,  it's  not  responsible.  Then  we'd  build 
the  budget  up  from  that. 

And  we'd  work  with  the  campuses  on  what  we  could  get.  I  always  used  to  say  to  them, 
"Shall  we  spend  our  energy  asking  for  something  that's  impossible  to  get,  or  shall  we 
spend  our  energy  asking  for  something  for  which  there's  a  chance  to  get?"  I  gave  that 
statement  a  thousand  times.  When  campuses  would  be  beating  on  me,  I  would  say,  "Let 
me  just  ask  you  a  question.  Should  we  do  that,  and  ask  for  something  for  which  we  have 
no  chance  at  all,  or  ask  for  something  for  which  we  have  a  chance?"  And  it  worked,  and  I 
got  them  off  on  the  we- want-more  kick. 


Budgets  under  Charles  Hitch  and  David  Saxon 


Baker:       So  then  our  budget  became  quite  credible.  We  made  it  credible.  That  was  an  earned 

reputation  that  Larry  and  I  had,  was  to  make  our  budget  credible,  for  it  hadn't  been  with 
McCorkle.  See,  McCorkle  was  the  budget  officer,  and  Charlie  Hitch  let  him  be.  See, 
Charlie  was  the  kind  of  guy,  he  was  the  outside  guy,  and  Chet  ran  the  place. 

LaBerge:  He  was  the  outside  guy,  meaning? 

Baker:       He  worked  with  the  regents,  particularly.  He  didn't  run  the  university.  There's  different 
structures  of  management,  you  can  do  it  any  way  you  want  it,  they  all  work.  But  Hitch 
took  on  the  external  role;  Chet  ran  the  place.  Well,  when  David  [Saxon]  became 
president,  Chet  didn't  realize  that  Saxon  might  want  to  do  it  differently  maybe.  Chet 
thought  he  was  president,  [laughter]  I'll  always  have  this  vision  of  the  two  of  them 
meeting  in  the  hall,  and  McCorkle  saying,  "Who  are  you?"  "Well,  I'm  David  Saxon,  the 
president."  "I  didn't  know  that.  When  did  this  happen?"  [laughter]  Those  were 
interesting  times.  We'll  get  to  that. 

LaBerge:  How  would  you  characterize  David  Saxon?  If  Charles  Hitch  was  kind  of  a  figurehead. 
And  how  did  he  work  with  the  budget? 

Baker:       Saxon,  his  great  strength  was  integrity.  He  had  incredible  integrity.  I  can  think  of  many 
issues.  Incredible  integrity.  But  he  was  an  academic  first,  last,  and  always.  He  was  a 
faculty  member.  He  didn't  like  the  legislature,  he  hated  that  part  of  his  job.  Disliked 
alumni  events.  And  it's  stuff  the  president  is  supposed  to  do,  you  know.  But  he  was  a 
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brilliant  guy,  but  he  wasn't  Mr.  Outsider.  The  external  part  of  the  president's  job,  he  was 
not  comfortable  with,  and  therefore  not  great  at  it.  And  he  was  involved  with  the  budget. 

I  had  an  interesting  time  with  it,  because  after  Jenkins— I  was  AVP  under  Jenkins,  and 
Jenkins  left,  and  Saxon  wouldn't  make  me  vice  president,  even  though  I  replaced  Jenkins. 
He  wouldn't  make  me  vice  president.  He  made  me  assistant  vice  president  and  special 
assistant  to  the  president.  We  had  quite  a  debate  about  that;  I  lost  the  debate,  [laughter] 
Lost  a  few  debates  in  my  life.  But  anyway,  I  lost  that  one.  So,  I  had  a  dual  reporting 
relationship.  I  reported  to  Saxon  as  special  assistant  to  the  president,  reported  to  Bill 
Fretter  as  assistant  vice  president. 

And  Bill  Fretter  was  the  sweetest  man  in  the  whole  world.  I  took  all  the  bad  news  to 
Fretter  and  the  good  news  to  Saxon.  And  that  worked  pretty  well,  because  Saxon  had 
quite  a  temper. 

LaBerge:  I've  never  heard  that. 

Baker:       Yes,  he  had  quite  a  temper.  So,  Saxon's  involvement  was  not  nearly  as  great.  So,  under 
Hitch,  McCorkle  was  the  budget  guy,  he  played  the  great  detailed  role,  as  Gardner  did. 
And  under  Saxon,  I  did  it.  And  then  under  Gardner,  he  made  all  the  budget  decisions. 

I  had  allocation  authority  up  to  $50,000,  and  I  had  a  quarterly  report  on  that,  which 
worked  fine.  That  covered  95  percent  of  the  stuff.  That  worked  fine.  Under  Saxon,  I  had 
no  allocation  authority.  Fretter  did,  Bill  Fretter. 


The  Incremental  Budget 


LaBerge:  Well,  once  you  got  a  budget,  how  did  you  allocate  it  to  the  campuses?  Is  that  what  you're 
talking  about? 

Baker:       Well,  our  budget,  there's  lots  of  different  kinds  of  budgets.  There's  something  called  a 
base  budget,  which  means  that  every  year  you  start  from  scratch. 

And  there's  a  program  budget.  So,  you  have  a  program.  You  have  so  much  for  your 
automobile  program,  so  much  for  food  program,  so  much  for  entertainment  program, 
clothes  program,  every  program  is  looked  at. 

We  had  a  better  budget,  it's  the  incremental  budget.  Nobody  messes  with  what's  in  it, 
we  only  mess  with  what  we  add  to  it,  which  is  just  remarkable  that  we  get  away  with  it. 
It's  just  remarkable. 

LaBerge:  Has  it  always  been  like  that? 
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Baker:       No,  that  was  part  of  our  changing  the  process,  that  Larry  and  I  did.  I  don't  know  how  we 
got  away  with  it. 

LaBerge:  But  it  makes  sense. 

Baker:       Oh,  yes.  It's  great.  You  got  what  you  got  now;  let's  see  how  much  bigger  we  can  make  it. 
Incremental  budget,  I  call  that.  So  we  would  decide  what  percentage  increase,  the 
parameters,  you  know,  inflation  was  a  factor,  faculty  salaries  was  a  factor.  You  know  how 
that  works?  We  have  these  eight  universities— this  is  an  agreement  that  we  have  with  the 
state—four  privates  and  four  publics.  And  we  paid  our  salaries  at  the  average. 

Which  is  a  really  good  deal,  because  the  four  privates  are  Harvard,  Stanford,  Yale,  and 
MIT.  And  the  four  publics  are  the  highest  paid  publics  in  the  country:  Virginia,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  SUNY-Buffalo.  And  we'd  pay  at  the  average.  We'd  calculate  what  the  lag 
is,  that's  a  percentage.  We'd  calculate  what  inflation  is,  on  the  inflation  part  of  the  budget, 
supplies,  telephones,  and  utilities,  and  stuff. 

Then  we'd  add  some  money  for  what's  hot  this  year.  Well,  affirmative  action  used  to 
be  a  hot  topic.  We  could  always  get  a  little  money  for  affirmative  action,  now  you  can't, 
or  remedial  education,  or  a  new  program  in  computer  research.  Stuff  that  we  could  sell. 
We'd  go  around  the  campuses  and  hear  what  ideas  they  had,  and  we  picked  the  stuff  we 
could  sell.  That's  how  we  built  the  budget. 

Then  we'd  march  ourselves  up  there  and  sell  it.  Never  get  it  all,  but  our  goal  was  to  get 
most  of  it,  and  we  usually  did.  Until  the  disaster  of  the  early  nineties. 


Strategies  in  the  Face  of  Budget  Cuts 


LaBerge:  When  the  disaster  hit,  what  strategies  did  you  have? 

Baker:       Well,  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  be  sure  that  we  knew  there  was  nothing  they  could 
do  about  it.  Here's  another  relationship  example:  we  were  close  friends  with  the 
Department  of  Finance  people.  I'd  have  them  to  my  house.  And  the  directors  of  finance, 
they  were  my  personal  friends.  Take  them  to  ball  games,  court  them.  Why  do  I  do  that? 
So  I  can  operate  on  a  friendship  basis,  and  they'll  be  honest  with  me,  and  I  can  trust  them. 
So  when  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Finance  tells  me,  "Here's  our  problem,"  I 
believe  him. 

LaBerge:  And  he  believes  you,  too. 

Baker:       And  he  believes  me.  So  I  knew,  as  I  would  report  back  to  President  Gardner,  that  this  was 
the  true  stuff.  We  were  not  getting  jacked  around.  It  wasn't  because  we  were  a  low 
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priority,  it  wasn't  because  somebody  was  mad  at  us.  This  is  the  real  truth.  And  David 
believed  me,  because  we  had  this  trust  business  going  on. 

So  now  the  question  is  what  do  we  do  about  it?  In  these  cabinet  meetings,  we  would  sit 
around  and  talk  about  how  high  should  fees  go?  It  was  politics.  And  there  was  financial 
aid.  So  you  had  people  arguing  different  points  of  view.  But  there's  not  only  the  cabinet 
forum  and  the  one-on-one  forum,  there's  also  the  Council  of  Chancellors  forum.  By  then 
though,  we  knew  where  we  were  going. 

I'll  come  back  to  that.  About  how  David  ran  his  COC  meetings.  It  was  another  piece 
of  his  genius.  You  know,  it's  not  easy  to  deal  with  all  these  big  egos,  [laughter]  There  are 
some  fairly  large-sized  egos  floating  around.  That's  one  of  the  things  that  you  find  in  this 
business  is  that  you've  got  to  deal  with  the  chancellors,  you've  got  to  deal  with  the 
legislature,  they  have  quite  significant  egos,  and  the  Congress  people. 

LaBerge:  Faculty. 

Baker:       Faculty,  yes.  I  mean,  it  is  really  something  to  deal  with  all  of  these  egos.  Youleamtodo 
a  lot  of  listening.  Nod,  and  a  lot  of  body  language.  Everyone  likes  to  think  you're 
listening,  [laughter]  So,  the  budget,  I  guess  we'll  talk  about  that. 

LaBerge:  You  were  talking  about  the  cabinet  meetings.  How  high  should  the  fees  go? 

Baker:       How  high  should  the  fees  go?  What  are  the  politics  of  that?  What  about  aid?  People  had 
different  pieces  of  information  to  add,  different  points  of  view.  What  about  faculty 
salaries?  Do  we  cut  faculty  salaries?  Do  we  cut  staff  salaries?  I  mean,  huge  cuts  we're 
getting,  $400  million,  real  dollars.  So  we  would  debate  about  whether  or  not  we  should 
cut  staff  salaries.  I  was  in  favor  of  it,  because  80  percent  of  our  budget  is  salary,  80 
percent.  So  if  you  make  a  little  cut  in  the  salaries,  then  you  make  up  a  lot  of  your  money. 

I  was  opposed  most  of  the  time  on  that  one,  particularly  on  the  faculty  salary.  They 
had  the  easiest  jobs  in  the  world,  for  gosh  sakes.  Perfect  jobs  and  they  can't  be  fired, 
[laughter]  We  never  cut  faculty  salaries  and  we  cut  staff  salaries  a  little,  temporarily,  one 
year.  Heavily  debated,  because  this  is  not  easy  stuff.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  those  bad  years,  '91  to  '94,  was  that  because  of  the  trust  that  we  had  rebuilt,  from 
Deukmejian  on  to  Governor  [Pete]  Wilson—Wilson,  another  piece  of  this  is,  I've  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  before  Gardner  knew  him. 


Meetings  with  Pete  Wilson  and  John  Sununu 


Baker:       But  even  better,  my  wife  was  a  personal  friend  of  Governor  Wilson.  Because  she  was  a 
television  reporter  in  San  Diego  when  he  was  mayor.  His  chief  of  staff,  Bob  White,  and 
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Judith  [Woodard]  became  very  close  personal  friends.  So  I  had  another  stroke  of  luck 
with  that  governor  as  well  as  the  preceding  governor.  It  makes  a  huge  difference. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  go  to  talk  to  him  too,  before  he  became  governor? 

Baker:       Yes,  with  David  Gardner.  And  I  could  not  get  an  appointment,  could  not  do  it.  Judith 
called  Bob  White,  like  that  [snapped  figures].  Senator  Wilson  and  David  Gardner  and  I 
had  lunch,  in  the  senate  lunch  room  together.  Got  it  in  a  New  York  minute.  I  tried  all  the 
usual  avenues,  impossible.  Called  Bob  White,  got  it.  Interesting  how  this  life  works. 

I  had  another  one  trying  to  get  in  to  see  John  Sununu,  when  he  was  [President]  George 
Bush's  chief  of  staff,  could  not  get  in.  Gardner  wanted  to  see  him,  could  not  get  in.  I  was 
involved  with  legislatures  around  the  country  for  ten  years  in  a  program  I  did.  And  I 
called  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  then  the  speaker  of  the  New  Hampshire  house.  Sununu 
had  been  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  One  call,  and  I  got  the  appointment. 

Sununu's  secretary  was  named  Jackie  Kennedy,  by  odd  chance.  She  greeted  me  like  a 
long-lost  cousin.  And  boy,  was  President  Gardner  impressed,  [laughter]  Went  to  see 
Sununu,  which  was  a  whole  trip  in  itself.  And  I  swear  to  goodness,  we  had  exactly  fifteen 
minutes  with  Sununu,  and  he  had  an  aide  with  a  stop  watch.  And  Sununu  gave  a 
monologue  about  all  the  terrible  problems  in  higher  education,  and  faculty  don't  teach  and 
all  this  on  and  on,  useless  research.  He  gave  a  monologue  for  fourteen  minutes,  and  the 
aide  said,  "One  minute,  Governor."  Sununu  says,  "Oh  yes,  what  did  you  come  to  me 
about?"  And  Gardner,  in  sixty  seconds,  had  to  outline  what  he  came  to  see  him  about. 
And  we  were  out  of  there.  They  stood  up.  Sununu  stood  up,  the  aide  escorted  us  out.  To 
the  second. 

LaBerge:  And  what  did  Gardner  say  in  the  sixty  seconds? 

Baker:       Something  to  do  with  graduate  education.  And  a  federal  program  for  graduate  fellowships 
or  something  like  that.  When  you  go  see  people  like  that,  you've  got  to  have  some 
business  to  transact.    Our  effort  was  to  get  on  the  radar  screen,  and  that's  what  it  was. 
And  we  laughed  about  that.  By  absolute  coincidence,  a  week  later—I've  been  very  active, 
another  part  of  me,  with  the  American  Arbitration  Association.  In  fact  I'll  show  you  my 
new  business  card. 

LaBerge:  Is  this  your  new  job? 

Baker:       Well,  I  have  two  jobs.  I'm  a  consultant  to  Barry  Munitz  at  the  CSU  system,  and  I'm  an 
arbitrator-mediator. 

LaBerge:  So  you  have  an  office  in  San  Francisco,  too.  Can  I  have  this? 

Baker:       Yes.  In  any  event,  the  American  Arbitration  Association  has  an  annual  luncheon.  It's  a 
civic  lunch,  a  thousand  people,  something  like  that.  And  because  I'm  on  the  national 
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board  of  directors  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  I  sit  at  the  head  table  at  all 
these  luncheons.  So  I  was  sitting  there,  and  there  was  some  guy  sitting  next  to  me,  some 
local  civic  guy  whose  name  is  Sununu.  So  I'm  making  conversation.  Just  a  week  later- 
and  I  said,  "This  is  very  interesting;  this  is  the  second  time  in  a  week  I've  met  with  a 
person  named  Sununu."  And  he  says,  "Oh,  you  know  my  uncle."  And  I  said,  "Yes,  he's  a 
very  interesting  guy."  And  this  guy  says,  "Yes,  the  family  doesn't  like  him  either." 
[laughter]  That  was  really  too  much. 


Layoffs.  VERIPs.  Student  Fees 


LaBerge:  Okay,  we  were  talking  about  how  you  were  going  to  cut  400  million.  And  so  you  were 
talking  about  faculty  salaries. 

Baker:       I  was  going  to  say,  this  trust  that  we  had  developed,  made  for  a  situation  in  which  the 

governor  and  the  legislature  allowed  us  to  take  the  cuts  the  way  we  wanted  to  take  them. 
It  was  very  important.  Rather  than  the  legislature  saying,  "Okay,  we're  going  to  cut  a 
hundred  million  this  year.  And  it's  going  to  be  cutting  pay,  it's  going  to  be  none  of  this," 
and  whatever.  We  convinced  them,  it  wasn't  easy,  both  the  governor's  office  and  the 
legislature.  Let  us  take  the  cuts;  we'll  take  the  cuts. 

We  were  convinced  that  it  was  going  to  happen.  We  couldn't  avoid  it.  Let  us  decide 
how  we  take  our  cuts.  And  that  really  was  the  greatest  measure  of  public  trust  that  I've 
experienced.  They  let  us  decide  how  to  take  our  cuts. 

We  raised  student  fees,  which  accounted  for  about  a  fourth  of  the  $400  million.  No 
faculty  or  staff  salary  increases  for  about  three  years.  It  allowed  us  to  hold  the  line.  The 
early  retirement  program  allowed  us  to  get  rid  of  five  thousand  people. 

LaBerge:  Through  VERIP? 

Baker:       Yes,  not  all,  but  mostly.  We  had  some  layoffs.  I  had  to  layoff  some  people  who  were 
friends;  that  was  hard,  really  hard.  I  had  to  have  a  box  of  Kleenex  in  my  office,  really 
hard  times.  The  first  VERIP,  you  didn't  even  notice  it  because,  mostly,  it  was  people  who 
were  getting  ready  to  retire  anyhow. 

LaBerge:  And  where  did  that  idea  come  from? 

Baker:       Ron  Brady. 

LaBerge:  And  we'll  leave  that  subject  until  next  time;  too  long. 
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Baker:       Ron  Brady,  brilliant  guy.  If  not  loved,  clearly  brilliant,  [laughter]  And  that  was  a  great 
idea.  The  second  VERIP  began  to  hurt,  because  valuable  people  who  weren't  really  ready 
to  retire  left.  The  third  one  really  hurt,  we  really  lost  some  pretty  young  people,  people  in 
their  fifties.  That  really  hurt,  at  least  from  my  view  of  the  staff.  The  faculty  difference 
was,  the  good  ones  got  recalled  to  teach.  So,  I  really  think  that  was  less  of  a  hurt  than  on 
the  staff  side. 

Here's  an  interesting  statistic,  two  years  ago,  out  of  all  of  our  employees— 1 20,000 
employees~62  percent  have  been  with  the  university  less  than  five  years.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  today,  but  that  was  two  years  ago.  A  function  of  VERIP.  And  very  high 
turnover  in  a  lot  of  the  lower-level  jobs.  Sixty-two  percent,  five  years  or  less.  That  just 
was  amazing. 

So,  institutional  memory  is  really  sadly  lacking.  People  like  me  leaving  it,  not  just  me 
but  people  like  me,  really  lacking.  It  is  like  a  survey  I  just  read  in  the  paper,  "What  is  the 
25th  anniversary  of  Watergate?"  Roughly  33  percent  of  the  people  surveyed  had  no  idea 
what  Watergate  was. 

## 

LaBerge:  But  it's  great,  it's  great,  because  you  do  have  the  institutional  memory.  And  you've  seen  a 
lot  of  different  things.  This  is  perfect. 

We're  really  trying  to  focus  on  the  budget  and  the  different  things-you  got  the  kind  of 
cuts  you  wanted  because  of  the  trust. 

Baker:       We  didn't  get  the  kind  of  cuts  we  wanted,  we  didn't  want  cuts.  We  were  able  to  choose 

how  we  took  the  cuts,  yes.  Because  of  the  trust.  I  think  that  was  a  very  important  piece  of 
our  history.  And  I  think  that  maybe  ten  years  before  we  might  not  have  gotten  away  with 
that. 

LaBerge:  Under  a  different  governor  and  different  president. 


Gardner's  Ability  to  Communicate  with  Ease 


Baker:       One  of  the  Gardner  notions  that  I've  often  thought  about,  since  he  was  so  good  with 

legislators  and  governors,  I  wonder  how  he  would  have  done  with  Jerry  Brown.  It's  sort  of 
like  saying,  "Would  Babe  Ruth  be  as  good  today?  Who's  better,  Willie  Mays  or  Babe 
Ruth,  or  Muhammad  Ali  or  Joe  Lewis?"  There  are  lots  of  sports  comparisons  people 
make.  Was  Jesse  Owens  really  better  than...?  People  do  that  with  sports  analogies.  How 
would  David  have  done?  I  just  wonder  if  he  would  have  made  it.  Talk  about  different 
people,  goodness  me. 
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LaBerge:  You  wonder  if  anybody  would  have. 


Baker:       Yes,  because  David  Saxon  sure  didn't.  Because  Gardner,  a  very  conservative  Republican, 
politically  got  along  fine  with  Governor  Deukmejian  and  Governor  Wilson.  So  he  didn't 
have  the  liberal  politics  to  have  to  get  over.  And  he  wasn't  a  fuzzy-headed  academic.  He 
didn't  have  that  image  at  all.  Some  did.  But  I  just  wonder.  We've  talked  about  it.  How 
would  that  have  been,  if  Gardner  and  Brown  had  mixed?  And  I  dare  say,  if  we  had  to  take 
those  cuts  during  the  Jerry  Brown  administration,  I  don't  think  we  would  have  had~ 

LaBerge:  You  wouldn't  have  had  the  choice. 

Baker:       I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know.  That  was  a  very  important  piece. 

LaBerge:  [Speaker  of  the  Assembly]  Willie  Brown  and  David  Gardner  got  along,  is  that  right? 

Baker:       Yes,  they  did.  They  had  a  great  respect  for  one  another.  They  were  straight  with  each 

other.  And  they  got  along  fine.  Gardner  had  the  ability  to  behave  in  a  different  way  with 
different  people,  that  would  make  them  like  him  and  trust  him. 

Do  you  want  to  know  another  Gardner  story?  Arditti  and  I  were  taking  him  around 
Sacramento  one  day.  And  there  was  an  assemblyman  named  Rusty  Areias,  and  he's  a  cool 
guy,  you  know,  Mr.  Showbiz,  playboy  type  of  guy.  We  see  him  in  the  hall,  and  Arditti 
said,  "Rusty,  Rusty,  I  want  you  to  meet  President  Gardner."  And  he  said,  "Hi  Preston, 
what  do  you  do?"  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  So  what  was  the  response  to  that? 

Baker:       That's  a  good  example.  Gardner  laughed  and  took  it  right  in  stride,  without  embarrassing 
him.  He  said,  "I'm  the  president  of  the  university."  He  said,  "Oh,  really,  that's  great,  nice 
to  meet  you."  That's  a  good  example  of  how  he  was,  he  could  laugh  about  it,  and  just  get 
right  there  with  it.  He's  very  adaptable  to  people  and  the  different  styles  that  people  might 
have. 


Dealings  with  Specific  Regents 


LaBerge:  Do  you  have  an  example  of  a  regent  that  might  have  presented  a  difficult  relationship? 

Baker:  Ward  Connerly. 

LaBerge:  Okay.  Was  he  a  regent  when  David  Gardner  was  still  president? 

Baker:  No. 
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LaBerge:  So  has  he  had  dealings  with  him? 
Baker:       I  don't  think  so. 
LaBerge:  But  you  have? 

Baker:       Oh,  I  have.  Ward  Connerly.  As  Will  Rogers  would  have  said,  "I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't 
like  until  I  met  Ward  Connerly."  [laughter]  Will  Rogers  would  have  said  that.  Is  that  the 
right  guy?  Jack  Peltason  was  having  a  terrible  time  with  Connerly,  when  he  first  came  on 
the  board,  when  Jack  was  first  president.  Micromanaging,  arguing  against  whatever  it  was 
Jack  was  trying  to  do,  just  being  contrary.  And  Jack  asked  me  to  go  talk  to  my  pals  in 
Sacramento  and  see  if  I  could  figure  out  what  to  do  with  this  guy  Connerly. 

LaBerge:  Had  you  gone  to  greet  him  as  a  new  regent  the  way  you  had  done  with  other  regents? 

Baker:       Yes.  And  he  was  a  tough  guy.  So  I  went  to  see  the  current  director  of  finance,  Russ 

Gould,  the  former  director  of  finance,  Tom  Hayes,  and  the  governor's  political  advisor, 
Bill  Hauck,  who  were  friends  of  mine.  And  I  said,  "I've  got  a  problem."  We  had  lunch,  I 
can  remember  where,  I  can  remember  the  restaurant.  I  saw  the  three  of  them  yesterday  in 
Sacramento,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  part  of  my  CSU  work.  I  reminded  them  of  that  bad 
advice  they  gave  me.  I  said,  this  guy  Connerly,  we're  having  a  tough  time,  laid  it  out. 
What  do  I  do?  They  said,  "You've  just  got  to  work  with  him.  Deep  down  he's  okay. 
You've  just  got  to  work  with  him." 

That  was  the  short  version  of  their  advice.  So  that  was  their  advice.  And  I  reminded 
them  yesterday  about  the  bad  advice  they  gave,  [laughter]  They  said,  "Oh  jeez,  yes,  we 
didn't  help  you  on  that  one."  Connerly  is  pretty  impossible. 

Frank  Clark,  in  his  later  years,  has  become  a  bit  hard  to  deal  with.  And  I  think  that 
David  would  have  had  a  hard  time  with  him.  Because  Frank  doesn't  listen.  I  like  Frank, 
and  he's  a  fine  guy,  but  he's  become  hard  to  work  with. 

[William]  Bagley.  I  think  Gardner  would  have  had  a  hard  time  with  Bagley.  He  might 
have  had  a  hard  time  with  a  lot  of  them.  But  he  is  so  good  at  it,  he  would  have  handled 
those  situations  better  than  anybody  else. 

LaBerge:  What  about  Glenn  Campbell? 

Baker:       Glenn  Campbell.  Glenn  Campbell  liked  Gardner,  didn't  like  Bill  Frazer.  He  was  tough  on 
Frazer.  He  liked  me.  Didn't  like  Frazer.  He  liked  Gardner.  And  part  of  the  reason  he 
liked  Gardner  is  that  he  was  on  a  search  committee  that  brought  Gardner  in— he  took  credit 
for  it.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  when  Gardner  became  president. 

I  think  that  Dean  Watkins  was  chairman  of  the  search  committee,  but  Campbell  was 
chairman  of  the  board.    And  he  takes  full  credit  for  getting  Gardner  here,  which  I  think  he 
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doesn't  deserve,  but  he  takes  it.  [laughter]  And  he  would  often  say  that,  so  whatever 
Gardner  did,  he  wasn't  going  to  get  blamed  for  it,  so  he  took  credit  for  it  until  the  end, 
when  nobody  wanted  credit  then.  We'll  get  to  that,  it's  an  unfortunate  chapter  in  our 
history. 

LaBerge:  Well,  how  about  next  time-and  you  know  when  you  get  the  transcript,  you  can  add  things, 
but  I  think  we're  going  to  close  up  with  the  budget.  And  next  time  we'll  talk  about  the 
relationships  between  the  vice  presidents,  and  the  retirement  packages.  We've  got  a  lot 
more  to  cover,  but  we'll  try  to  do  it.  Superconducting  supercollider.  Well,  you  have  the 
list.  We'll  just  have  to  keep  it  small. 

Baker:       Okay,  whatever  works  for  you. 


Baker's  Speech  to  the  Regents  at  His  Retirement,  1997 

[Interview  2:  July  3,  1997]  ## 

LaBerge:  We  were  just  talking  about  your  speech  to  the  regents  when  you  retired.  And  you  were 
telling  me  you  did  have  a  speech  writer. 

Baker:       I  had  a  regular  speech  writer  who  also  had  other  duties,  her  name  was  Laurie  Itow.  She 
was  one  of  the  news  people,  so  she  handled  writing,  she  handled  media,  and  wrote  stories, 
like  in  the  UC  Focus.  She  would  frequently  be  a  contributor  to  that.  She  is  a  good  writer, 
and  she  captured  my  thoughts,  usually,  quite  well.  This  time  it  came  out  like  just  another 
speech  to  the  Fresno  Rotary  Club  or  something,  [laughter]  It  just  didn't  cut  it. 

So,  I  sat  down  and  spent  a  good  long  while  working  on  it  myself.  Especially,  some  of 
the  messages  that  I  had,  I  had  two  in  particular,  which  were  quite  nicely  captured  by 
William  Rodarmor  in  the  California  Monthly. 

LaBerge:  I  thought  so,  too. 

Baker:       One  was  a  message  to  the  regents,  which  was  responding  in  a  sense  to  frequent  complaints 
that  they  made  to  me  about  the  media.  And  as  I  said  in  my  comments,  the  media  writes 
about  what  people  do,  and  prints  what  they  say.  So,  the  message  is:  if  you  don't  want 
them  to  write  about  what  you  do,  then  you  better  not  do  it.  And  if  you  don't  like  what  they 
quote,  then  quit  saying  it.  Because  the  media  does  not  make  stuff  up. 

They  put  spins  on  things,  which  is  a  little  irritating.  And  the  headline  writers,  of 
course,  who  are  not  the  same  person  to  write  the  story,  they're  a  different  group  altogether. 
And  they  sit  there  and  read  a  story  about  which  they  know  nothing,  and  write  a  headline. 
So  a  lot  of  times  the  headlines  are  inflammatory  in  nature  and  they  needn't  be. 
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But  in  any  event,  I  wanted  to  tell  the  regents  in  a  polite  way  that  they  ought  to  quit 
misbehaving,  and  they  won't  get  bad  press.  And  they  ought  to  quit  misspeaking,  or 
speaking  inappropriately. 

My  second  message  was,  of  course,  about  affirmative  action.  I  had  my  former  speech 
writer,  Rick  Malaspina,  who's  also  the  assistant  news  director,  help  me.  He  is  always  a 
good  help.  That  word  "passion."  "I  urge  you  with  all  the  passion  I  can  muster,"  that  came 
from  him.  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  say  something  as  hard  and  as  deeply  and  as 
strongly  as  I  could.  That  came  out  really  well.  And  I  really  believed  it. 

I  think  the  regents  have  made,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  biggest  mistakes  the  regents  have 
made.  By  and  large  over  time,  the  board  really  has  served  us  quite  well.  But  the  decision 
on  affirmative  action,  I  think,  was  a  terrible,  terrible  mistake.  And  we're  being  proven 
right  as  we  look  at  the  admissions.  And  the  decision  on  the  tenth  campus.  They  just 
picked  the  wrong  site,  in  my  opinion. 
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IV  OTHER  ISSUES  DURING  GARDNER'S  PRESIDENCY 


Affirmative  Action,  1975-1997 


LaBerge:  Well,  we  want  to  talk  about  that.  Let's  talk  about  affirmative  action.  All  the  years  that 
you  were  here,  how  did  you  see  the  policy  develop,  for  more  diversity? 

Baker:       It's  very  interesting  how  the  board  has  changed  so  much.  I  was  assistant  vice  president  for 
the  budget  in  1978,  and  then  the  capital  budget  before  that.  So,  in  the  seventies,  late 
seventies.  I  may  be  a  little  off  on  my  timing,  but  that's  approximately  right.  We  had 
several  board  members  who  come  to  mind,  five  come  to  mind  immediately:  Stanley 
Sheinbaum,  Sheldon  Andelson,  Vilma  Martinez,  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke,  and  Yori 
Wada. 

At  least  those  five,  probably  more,  but  at  least  those  five  come  right  to  my  mind,  who 
pressed  us,  even  badgered  us,  urged  us  to  reach  out  with  affirmative  action  programs. 
They  generated  support  from  the  board,  they  put  special  funds  into  our  first  affirmative 
action  programs.  They  pleaded  with  us  to  put  money  in  the  budget  for  affirmative  action 
programs,  or  ordered  us  to,  if  you  will.  Well,  instructed  us  to.  Really  pushed  us  hard. 

And  there  wasn't  a  meeting  that  went  by  for  month  after  month  after  month,  that  one  of 
those  didn't  raise  the  issue  in  some  context  of  something  that  came  up.  Perhaps  an 
appointment.  Perhaps,  an  appointment  for  a  vice  chancellor,  or  a  vice  president,  some 
personnel  appointment  that  had  to  come  to  the  board.  Or,  an  appointment  of  an  architect, 
or  contract  issues.  Always  affirmative  action,  constantly,  constantly,  constantly. 


Then  the  legislature,  led  probably  by  [Assemblyman]  John  Vasconcellos  as  much  as 
anybody,  but  many  others,  pushing  us  hard,  demanding  reports  from  us  as  to  how  well  we 
were  doing.  They  wanted  to  see  the  numbers  every  year,  how  had  we  done,  give  us  the 
breakdown  by  ethnic  background  of  your  students,  your  faculty,  your  staff.  Let's  see  all  of 
your  new  faculty  appointments,  women  as  well  as  minority.  It  was  topic  A.  It  was 
number  one. 
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And  [Berkeley  Chancellor  Ira  M.]  Mike  Heyman,  my  great  champion,  and  dear  friend, 
really  did  a  brilliant  job.  He  just  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  went  for  it,  and  really 
turned  this  campus  into  a  wonderfully  diverse  place.  He  was  clearly  the  leader  in  the 
university.  But  an  interesting  historical  notion  is  that  we  were  pressed  hard  at  every  turn 
from,  I'm  guessing,  '75  to  '85,  ten-year  period. 

And  then  those  board  members  began  to  drop  off.  Then  who  was  governor?  Well,  we 
had  Deukmejian  and  Governor  Wilson  for  sixteen  years.  So,  they  began  to  appoint 
conservative  Republicans,  for  the  most  part.  And  little  by  little  those  voices  faded, 
because  they  were  no  longer  there  at  the  table.  Then  it  came  all  the  way  to  where  it  is 
today. 

It's  just  heartbreaking  to  those  of  us  who  believe  so  strongly  in  the  need.  And  why  do  I 
feel  so  strongly  about  this?  It's  not  social,  it's  not  political.  It's  strategic.  Take  a  look  at 
our  youngsters  in  K-12,  today  as  we  sit.  There's  no  ethnic  majority  today,  there's  five  and 
a  half  million  kids,  maybe  six  million  kids,  there's  no  ethnic  majority.  In  the  year  2020, 
you  know,  not  very  far  away,  75  percent  of  then  ten  million  K-12  kids  will  be  nonwhite. 

Two  questions:  one,  what  kind  of  a  society  do  we  want,  educated  or  not?  Second,  to 
maintain  our  worldwide  economic  competitive  edge,  we  have  to  have  a  trained  work  force, 
what  is  the  force?  It's  those  six  million  today,  and  ten  million  tomorrow,  those  kids.  So 
we  have  to  educate  them. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  social-it  can,  but  it  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  social 
views  or  political  views.  It  has  to  do  with  strategic  planning.  How  about  we  educate  our 
youngsters  for  the  future  of  California?  So  that  my  granddaughter  can  live  in  a  wonderful 
state,  and  come  to  this  university,  I  hope.  We  have  to  train  them. 

The  math  needs  no  other  explanation.  And  that's  what  troubles  me  so  much,  that 
people  don't  see  that.  I  mean,  people  see  it  when  I  give  the  talk,  and  that  issue  comes  up 
every  time,  no  matter  where  I  am.  I  give  those  statistics,  and  the  room  is  silent,  end  of 
topic.  It  really  works,  end  of  topic.  I  don't  get  dramatic,  I  just  say,  "I  have  two  questions 
for  you.  One,  what  kind  of  society  would  you  like  for  your  grandchildren,  educated  or 
not?"  Of  course,  they  gasp  when  I  give  the  statistics,  they  just  gasp,  audible  gasp  from  the 
audience.  It's  very  interesting. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  speak  to  the  regents  when  all  of  this  was  going  on? 

Baker:       No.  That  was  a  day  to  be  remembered.  There  were  three  hundred  media  people.  I  was 
sitting  right  next  to  Jesse  Jackson  in  the  audience,  as  it  turned  out. 

LaBerge:  Just  by  accident? 

Baker.      Well,  semi  by  accident.  I  mean,  he  happened  to  sit  down  near  where  I  was.  And  I 

thought,  I  think  I'll  grab  that  seat  next  to  him.  [laughter]  Semi-accident.  The  accident 
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was,  I  happened  to  be  near  where  he  decided  to  sit  down.  But,  I  went  for  it,  just  because  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting.  I  introduced  myself.  It  was  a  little  bit  embarrassing, 
because  the  spotlight  was  on  him,  and  he  spoke  and  got  up  and  led  everybody  in  prayer. 
Nobody  quite  knew  what  to  do  with  it  at  the  time.  It  was  really    interesting.  But 
nonetheless,  I  had  John  Vasconcellos  on  my  left  and  Jesse  Jackson  on  my  right.  Because 
John  knows  me,  he  saw  me  and  decided  to  come  sit  next  to  me.  Interesting. 

LaBerge:  It  sounds  like,  for  the  most  part,  the  administration,  from  the  Office  of  the  President  to  the 
campuses  really  support  affirmative  action. 

Baker:       Absolutely.  I  know  of  no  one,  I  must  say,  I  personally  know  of  no  one  who  doesn't.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  doesn't,  no  one. 


Pete  Wilson's  Part 


LaBerge:  Do  you  think  it  would  have  happened  if  there  weren't  a  Ward  Connerly? 

Baker:       No,  no.  Of  course,  the  governor  had  a  big  hand  in  this.  And  I  know  for  a  fact  that  he  did 
make  the  calls  that  he's  alleged  to  have  made.  There's  a  lawsuit  still  pending,  that  has  to 
do  with  what's  called  a  serial  meeting,  which  means  that  the  Board  of  Regents  cannot  have 
a  meeting  without  the  public  being  invited,  except  for  some  exceptions,  like  a  personnel 
matter,  not  many  exceptions.  So,  if  I  decided  I  wanted  to  call  eight  regents  to  line  up  their 
vote,  that  can  be  called  a  serial  meeting,  meaning  you  had  the  meeting  in  a  series,  rather 
than  all  at  once.  And  so  the  allegation  is  that  he  had  such  a  meeting,  violating  the  open 
meeting  laws—that's  the  lawsuit. 

I  can't  speak  to  the  technicalities  of  the  serial  meeting  issue,  but  I  know  he  made  those 
calls,  because  I  was  counting  votes  on  behalf  of  the  president.  So,  I  talked  to  them  and  I 
chummed  out  of  them  what  their  vote  was  going  to  be,  and  there  were  a  few  I  didn't  get, 
who  were  either  undecided  or  who  wouldn't  tell  me.  I  guessed,  and  I  had  it  within  one.  I 
knew  it  was  going  to  pass.  Pass  means  the  end  of  affirmative  action.  I  had  it  within  one;  I 
forgot  who  it  was  I  missed. 

I  also  know  that  some  regents  voted  against  their  principles,  and  that  bothered  me 
deeply,  and  they're  regents  who  I  happen  to  like  a  lot.  They  voted  against  their  principles. 
I  knew  where  their  principles  were  regarding  affirmative  action  for  women  and  minorities. 
And  they  were  pressured,  and  they  voted  against  their  principles.  Just  three  that  I  can  tell. 

And  others  simply  believe  it,  I  mean  that's  their  view.  That's  the  democracy.  But  no 
doubt,  no  question,  without  Ward  Connerly  and  the  governor,  the  governor  figured 
centrally  in  this— whether  Ward  was  being  the  governor's  front  man  or  not  is  an  open 
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question.  Early,  I  thought  for  sure  that's  what  the  case  was.  But  as  I've  watched  Ward  go 
off  on  his  own— I'm  not  so  certain. 

LaBerge:  Yes,  he's  come  off  with  some  different  views. 

Baker:       One  theory  says  that  the  governor  ran  for  president,  he  was  not  even  on  the  charts,  he 
needed  something.  And  he  asked  Ward  to  take  this  on,  get  it  on  the  front  page,  which 
indeed  he  did.  And  that's  one  theory.  Then  Ward,  flushed  with  success,  decided  to  take 
his  show  on  the  road.  But  it's  clearly  the  Connerly  show  today.  I  really  believe  it  was  the 
Wilson-Connerly  show  before.  But  that's  speculation. 


What  If  David  Gardner  Had  Been  There 


LaBerge:  Do  you  think  if  David  Gardner  had  still  been  president  that  wouldn't  have  happened? 

Baker:       Possibly  not,  and  one  of  the  great  interesting  reasons— I  didn't  even  realize  I  was  doing  it 
until  you  just  asked  me  that  question,  but  in  my  letter  to  David,  I  said  to  him,  "We  miss 
you,  many  of  your  colleagues  miss  you."  How  many  times  have  I  heard  "miss  you"  on 
issues  like  affirmative  action,  like  a  difficult  board,  and  the  tenth  campus  decision?  How 
many  times  have  I  heard  people  say,  "If  only  David  were  here..."  And  it's  interesting  that  I 
did  that  unconsciously,  because  those  are  the  three  particularly  big  issues  for  me,  this  tenth 
campus,  affirmative  action,  and  the  difficult  board. 

So,  good  question.  It  would  have  depended  upon  what  David  wanted  to  do,  where  he 
was  personally.  If  he  was  on  Connerly's  side  of  the  issue,  and  he  may  well  have  been,  I 
don't  know,  he  may  well  have  been,  then  it  would  have  been  a  slam  dunk.  If  he  had  been 
opposed  to  it,  I  don't  think  it  would  have  passed;  it  was  too  close.  Now,  he  was  opposed  to 
divestment,  and  he  lost  that  one  because  the  governor,  same  situation,  the  governor  called 
in  his  chips.  No  question  about  it,  the  governor  called  in  his  chips.  And  David  was 
against  that  one,  and  he  could  not  turn  it  around. 

One  of  his  few  defeats,  I  can't  off-hand  think  of  any  others.  But  he  was  good  at 
bringing  a  board  around;  he  was  good.  People  still  use  the  word  genius  around  that.  So,  I 
don't  know,  it  clearly  would  have  depended  upon  where  he  stood.  And  given  that  the  vote 
was  close,  I  think  he  could  have  pulled  it  off.  But  I  don't  know  where  he  would  have  been. 
My  guess  is  that  he  might  well  have  been  opposed  to  sacking  affirmative  action. 

I'll  tell  you  why.  He  was  one  who  fully  understood  the  trend  that  I've  described  to  you, 
fully.  We  had  many  conversations  about  that.  And  he,  like  I,  had  to  deal  with  angry  parents, 
whose  kids  didn't  get  in,  and  alleged  that  a  less  qualified  student  got  in.  So,  he  dealt  with 
that  a  lot;  I  did  too.  He  always  said  this  great  line,  "Those  who  think  they  have  the  solution 
don't  understand  the  problem.  And  those  who  understand  the  problem  don't  have  a 
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solution."  That's  true  today,  that's  true  now.  I  thought  those  were  wonderful  words  to 
remember. 

So,  he  may  well  have-because  he  understands  the  problem.  And  I  think  he  would  have 
recognized  that  ending  affirmative  action  was  not  the  solution  to  the  problem.  Obviously, 
it  exacerbated  the  problem.  Did  he  talk  about  this  at  all  in  your  discussion? 

LaBerge:  I  didn't  interview  him,  Ann  Lage  did,  and  I  have  skimmed  it.1  I  don't  think  that  he  did.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  interviews  were  finished  by  the  time  that  vote  came. 

Baker:       He's  so  politically  savvy,  that  he  might  well  not  want  to  declare,  since  he  doesn't  have  to. 
Divestment,  he  had  to  declare.  He  didn't  have  to  declare,  so  he  may  not  have.  I'm  feeling 
quite  clear  to  speak  my  mind  these  days  [now  that  I  am  retired].  Because  of  my  job,  I've 
been  bottled  up  a  lot. 

LaBerge:  Because  you  were  representing  the  university. 

Baker:       Yes.  I'm  out  there,  the  university's  chief  spokesperson.  And  I  have  to  represent  the 
university. 

LaBerge:  Is  that  why  you  had  parents  calling  you? 

Baker:       Oh,  sure.  Calling  me  or  often  it  would  be  varieties  of  informal  gatherings,  or  formal 

gatherings.  I  gave  a  lot  of  talks  around  the  state,  and  lots  of  people  knew  me.  And  I  get 
lots  of  calls  from  friends  of  friends.  Those  are  the  ones  I  like  the  best,  friends  of  friends- 
come  on.  They  either  complain,  or  they  want  football  tickets,  [laughter]  I  don't  know  if  I 
told  you  this,  but  I  did  lots  of  tailgates  at  the  football  games.  One  of  my  principal 
entertaining  mechanisms  was  to  take  people  to  football  games.  Have  a  big  elegant  tailgate 
that  my  wife  and  I  really  knew  how  to  do.  We  figured  out  how  to  do  this.  We  had 
catering  help,  but  we  did  it. 

And  in  my  last  tailgate,  I  decided  to  invite  all  the  hangers-on.  Because  I  would  have 
official  parties.  I'd  have  legislators,  or  regents,  or  staff  from  Sacramento.  And  then  lots  of 
other  UC  folks  would  come  by.  I'd  always  have  the  party  at  the  same  place,  the 
Kleeburger  parking  lot.  So  I'd  entertain  ten  or  fifteen  and  have  twenty  or  thirty.  So,  the 
last  game,  we  sent  out  a  notice,  "the  final  tailgate."  We  made  up  this  invitation.  And  on  it 
we  had  a  little  building,  on  the  comers  of  the  paper,  a  little  building,  with  a  little  window 
in  it.  Over  the  one  building  it  says  ticket  office,  and  over  the  other  building  it  says  parking 
office.  And  each  of  them  had  a  little  sign  in  the  window  that  said  closed,  [laughter] 


1  See  David  Pierpont  Gardner,  A  Life  in  Higher  Education:  Fifteenth  President  of  the 
University  of  California.  1983-1992,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  1997. 
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Because  I  was  seriously  in  the  ticket  and  parking  business.  Not  as  much  as  campus  folks, 
of  course,  but  for  the  president's  office. 

LaBerge:  And  only  for  the  Berkeley  campus,  not  for  UCLA  [University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles]? 

Baker:       No,  well,  I  didn't  live  there.  I  lived  here,  and  worked  here,  and  decided  this  is  my  place. 
That  was  a  lot  of  fun. 


The  Tenth  Campus 


LaBerge:  Let's  go  on  to  the  tenth  campus.  Both  your  office's  involvement,  and  the  decision,  and 
doing  the  planning,  and  what  the  budget  had  to  with  that. 

Baker:       The  budget  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

LaBerge:  You  didn't  have  to  make  the  projections  or  anything  like  that? 

Baker:       Oh,  yes.  But  I  mean  the  budget  didn't  really— let  me  back  up.  David  always  wanted  to 

make  a  mark  for  himself.  Nothing  wrong  with  that.  Among  all  of  the  goals  he  had,  one  of 
them  was  to  make  a  mark  for  himself.  Like  Clark  Kerr  and  Sproul  did.  A  president 
should  do  that.  President  Clinton  is  trying  to  do  that.  That's  okay. 

And  he  was  bothered,  interestingly,  by  the  fact  that  both  Sproul  and  Kerr  had  had  their 
pictures  on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine.  And  that  was  explicit.  It  wasn't  like  I  imagined 
it;  it  was  not  speculation.  He  was  bothered  by  that.  Not  in  a  pejorative  way,  but  they  did, 
and  he  wanted  to  make  a  mark  himself.  Well,  I  never  quite  told  him  this,  but  those  of  us 
who  knew  about  this  said  he  has  got  to  do  something.  Sproul  was  a  huge  figure  and  ran 
this  huge  university.  And  then  Kerr  came  along  and  made  it  into  the  system  that  it  now  is. 

Although  David  was  clearly  one  of  the  great  presidents  in  our  history,  he  hadn't  done 
anything  of  the  sort  that  might  get  you  that  kind  of  notoriety.  So,  we  were  often  working 
on  that.  I  never  quite  told  him  that  you've  got  to  do  something.  He  and  I  talked  a  lot  about 
this  issue.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  "You  know,  we've  spent  lots  of  time  together.  If  you 
look  ahead,  the  day  is  going  to  come,  we're  not  going  to  have  any  room."  Because  at  the 
time,  the  population  of  the  state  was  growing  really  dramatically,  750,000  people  a  year. 
That's  2,000  a  day.  In  six  months,  it's  as  big  as  the  state  of  Wyoming.  I  mean  it's  just 
amazing. 

And  we  got  to  talking  about  that.  Because  I  was  using  that  in  my  talks,  those  numbers. 
Because  they  made  people  sit  up  and  realize  that  we  have  to  think  ahead.  And  the 
university  needs  to  have  more  funding.  I  was  always  trying  to  get  more  money.  He  said 
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it,  "You  know,  one  day,  we're  going  to  run  out  of  space."  And  that  led  into  the  discussions 
about  the  need  to  develop  new  campuses,  taking  a  page  right  out  of  Clark  Kerr's  book,  I 
mean  he  really  did,  many  references  to  Clark  in  those  discussions. 


Enrollment  Projections 


Baker:       So,  he  asked  a  group  in  Bill  Frazer's  office  to  develop  some  enrollment  projections.  And 
then  he  asked  each  campus  to  develop  their  long-range  plan  indicating  over  what  time 
period  they  would  reach  their  desired  maximum  size.  Generally,  everyone  agreed  that 
Berkeley  and  UCLA  were  probably  too  big  and  shouldn't  grow,  either  of  them.  Campuses 
like  Davis,  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Barbara,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  except  UCSF 
[University  of  California  at  San  Francisco]  nominally  to  25,000  or  30,000. 

The  27,500  number  was  Clark  Kerr's  number,  and  that  number  really  became  a  fixture. 
No  clear  reason,  only  that  nobody  wanted  to  be  as  big  as  Ohio  State,  or  Minnesota,  or 
University  of  Washington,  50,000,  60,000  students.  Everybody  agrees  that's  too  big. 
Fifteen  thousand,  it  later  was  determined,  was  about  the  minimum  for  a  comprehensive 
university.  So,  I  don't  know  where  the  twenty-seven  five  came  in. 

Well,  we  had  a  problem  at  Davis,  because  the  community  didn't  want  to  grow  that  big. 
Davis,  at  the  time,  was  probably,  sixteen  or  eighteen.  I  think  they  settled  on  twenty-five, 
or  something  like  that.  Problems  at  Santa  Cruz,  big  problems  at  Santa  Cruz,  big  problems. 
I  got  in  the  middle  of  that  one.  We  finally  compromised  with  the  community  at  fifteen. 

LaBerge:  The  same  thing  as  Davis? 

Baker:       Yes,  but  much  more  intense.  It  was  that  fifteen  number  that  we  settled  on,  because 

Frazer's  office  did  another  study  to  make  a  determination  of  what  would  be  the  smallest 
size  for  a  comprehensive  university,  like  ours.  It  doesn't  mean  Brown  and  Yale  aren't 
great,  they  are.  But  for  our  kind  of  place.  And  a  big  part  of  that  is  that  you've  got  to  have 
enough  students,  to  have  enough  faculty,  based  on  our  funding  formula. 

See,  that's  where  the  small  privates  don't  have  to  worry.  They  can  have  a  student- 
faculty  ratio  of,  say,  ten  to  one,  and  they  have  enough  faculty  to  have  the  comprehensive 
range  of  programs.  We  have  to  have  enough  students  to  have  that  many  faculty,  to  then 
divide  them  up  into  the  disciplines. 

So  that  was  important.  We  sold  that  number  to  the  community  in  Santa  Cruz,  the 
fifteen.  And  Santa  Barbara  had  water  problems,  still  does  today.  Santa  Barbara's  number 
ended  up  at  about  twenty-two,  I  think.  But  then  Riverside,  Irvine,  and  San  Diego  all  could 
go  at  twenty-seven  five.  Which  meant,  at  the  time,  about  forty-some  thousand  students 
more. 
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Riverside  at  the  time  was  trying  to  grow  to  twenty-seven  five,  in  way  too  short  of  a 
time  frame.  And  that  was  a  big  battle  between  the  then  Chancellor  Rosemary  Schraer  and 
Gardner.  She  was  pushing  to  grow  at  a  rate  that  would  have  been  chaotic.  All  of  us  who 
had  experienced  the  rapid  growth  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  knew  that  anything  over  a 
thousand  students  a  year  was  so  chaotic,  with  housing,  with  counseling,  with  scheduling, 
with  new  faculty.  I  mean  you  just  couldn't  do  it.  And  that  was  quite  a  big  battle. 

I  counseled  Rosemary,  I  said,  "You  know,  you  don't  have  to  do  this,  because  you're 
going  to  grow,  you'll  get  there.  So  you're  really  fighting  a  fight  that  you  don't  have  to 
fight."  I  don't  think  she  really  quite  agreed  with  me.  But  finally  Gardner  just  told  her,  this 
is  it. 

So  having  done  that,  we  then  could  see  that  with  the  enrollment  projection  going  up 
this  way,  and  campus  capacity  coming  up  this  way,  at  one  point  in  time  when  each  campus 
filled  its  place  to  its  desired  maximum  size,  the  lines  cross,  you're  out  of  room.  And  that 
came  at  2005, 1  think  that's  where  it  came.  I  kind  of  forget  the  exact  number,  but  the  lines 
crossed;  we  used  to  talk  about  the  lines  crossing. 

Well,  they  crossed-that  is  to  say  the  projected  shortage  of  space  was  so  great  that 
Gardner  said,  "Okay,  we're  going  to  build  three  new  campuses.  We're  going  to  start  one  in 
1998,  we're  going  to  start  one  in  1999,  and  then  start  one  in  the  year  2000.  There's  going 
to  be  one  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  one  in  the  central,  one  in  the  south."  And  I  was 
asked  to  take  the  lead  in  doing  it.  I  had  had  some  experience  in  this  sort  of  thing,  because 
I  led  the  superconducting  supercollider  search. 

I  wanted  to  conduct  this  campus  site  selection  search  the  same  way  we  did  the  SSC 
search,  which  was  to  have  a  clear  set  of  requirements  and  invite  proposals,  evaluate  the 
proposals  and  pick.  Well,  the  first  thing  we  did  was  that  I  started  going  up  and  down  the 
state.  I  made  150  speeches  in  about  six  months,  from  Eureka  to  Chula  Vista,  all  having  to 
do  with  the  tenth  campus,  building  up  community  support. 


Courting  by  Chula  Vista 


Baker:       I  have  a  great  T-shirt  that  says  "UC  Chula  Vista."  Did  I  tell  you  this  story?  It  was 

wonderful,  it  was  hero  time  for  me,  because  everybody  courted  me,  it  was  great.  It  was 
the  greatest  time  of  my  life,  [laughter]  Everybody  wanted  me.  I  had  photo-ops  and 
billboards,  and  marquees,  and  "Welcome  Bill  Baker"  and  all  this  stuff.  Local  TV  stations, 
the  smallest  of  which  the  reporter  was  also  the  camera  person,  [laughter]  She  asked  me, 
"Could  you  hold  this  mike  for  me?"  I  said,  "Sure."  She  was  trying  to  do  the  camera  and 
ask  the  questions  at  the  same  time. 
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Anyhow,  I  was  in  Chula  Vista,  then  Assemblyman,  now  Senator  Steve  Peace  was  there 
as  were  all  these  politicians.  Most  everywhere,  they  were  there  too,  because  it  was  a 
chance  for  some  ink  for  them.  So  they  had  this  T-shirt  called  UCCV,  great  big  letters, 
"UCCV,  UC  Chula  Vista,  Gateway  to  International  Education."  They  give  me  this  T-shirt, 
in  fact,  I  grabbed  a  couple  of  them. 

M 

Baker:       I  was  in  France  in  1991  on  a  barge  in  Burgundy.  One  day  when  it  was  my  assignment  to 
go  get  some  bread,  up  the  towpath  I'd  go  on  my  "bicyclette"  and  found  this  place,  and  I 
had  that  T-shirt  on. 

I  walked  into  that  store,  which  was  about  the  size  of  this  table.  And  here  was  this 
French  woman,  who  was  the  clerk  at  the  store,  and  there  was  another  customer  in  there. 
And  she  looks  at  me,  I  didn't  know  her,  and  looks  at  that  shirt,  and  says,  "My  God,  I  never 
thought  they'd  put  it  there."  [laughter]  Too  funny.  She  was  an  American  from  California, 
who  knew  about  the  tenth  campus  search.  And  hadn't  kept  track  of  it.  And  that  was  her 
response. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  that's  funny. 


The  Search  Process 


Baker:       Well,  anyhow,  we  quickly  decided  that  looking  for  three  at  the  same  time  was  just 

impossible.  We  could  hardly  do  one.  So,  let's  pick  one  and  then  we'll  go  on  to  the  next 
one.  And  doing  them  that  close  together,  starting  construction  in  three  consecutive  years, 
again  that's  what  they  did  in  the  sixties,  but  that  was  not  practical. 

LaBerge:  And  were  you  involved  in  that? 


Baker:       In  the  sixties,  no.  The  site  was  chosen,  and  when  I  came  all  three  campuses—San  Diego 
had  one  building  that  was  up;  Irvine  had  no  buildings  up,  just  foundations  being  poured; 
Santa  Cruz  was  the  same.  San  Diego  was  about  a  year  ahead  of  the  other  ones.  Elmo 
[Morgan]  had  been  there  before  me,  so  he,  of  course,  had  been  involved  in  the  site 
selection. 

The  biggest  single  difference  was  CEQA,  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act. 
We  didn't  have  environmental  impacts  those  days.  So,  an  order  of  magnitude  difference. 
We  quickly  realized--we  being  mostly  me  and  my  staff,  and  the  president—it  was 
impossible.  So  we  picked  the  Central  Valley  first,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  the  largest, 
fastest  growing,  and  under-served  by  the  university,  place  in  the  state. 
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Of  course  there  was  disappointment  in  the  other  locations,  but  we  promised  that  they 
would  soon  be  following.  So,  David  didn't  want  to  do  the  search  process  the  way  I  wanted 
to.  He  said  what  we  should  do  is  go  find  the  sites,  we  should  have  a  team  of  people  that 
goes  out  and  finds  sites.  Because  he  didn't  have  faith  that—maybe  with  good  reason—but 
he  didn't  have  faith  that  the  citizenry  out  there  would  have  sufficient  wherewithal  and 
savvy  to  put  together  a  good  site  and  forward  it  to  us. 

We  also  had  a  requirement  that  I  pushed  hard  on,  and  that  one  I  won,  which  is  that  the 
minimum  is  2,000  acres.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  every  single  campus  today  is  land 
short,  even  Davis  because  of  its  use  of  land  in  a  different  fashion.  Berkeley,  UCLA,  with 
one  exception  and  that's  Santa  Cruz.  But  at  Davis  we  recently  bought  some  more  land,  at 
Riverside  we  recently  bought  some  more  land,  Irvine,  San  Diego.  We  all  recognize  it. 
Once  you  decide,  the  world  builds  around  you,  and  you're  locked  in. 

So  that  made  us  have  to  go  out  somewhere  in  the  boondocks,  because  you  couldn't  get 
2,000  acres  anyplace  that  was  going  to  be  near  anything;  that  just  wasn't  going  to  happen. 
So,  the  team  set  out. 

LaBerge:  Which  route  were  you  going?  Were  you  going  to  find  the  site,  or  were  you  inviting  the 
bids? 

Baker:       Oh,  I  was  wanting  to  invite  bids.  And  David  didn't  want  to  do  that. 


Site  Selection  Team 


LaBerge:  So,  what  happened? 

Baker:       So,  he  decided  that's  not  how  we'll  do  it.  We're  going  to  do  it  his  way.  Fair  enough.  So, 
away  we  went.  We  assembled  a  team  of  people  from  my  staff.  We  had  Jack  Burnett, 
Chris  Adams,  and  Trudi  Heinecke.  And  Gary  De  Weese,  from  the  treasurer's  office.  They 
were  called  the  Site  Selection  Task  Force,  SSTF,  executive  staff. 

Each  of  the  vice  presidents  contributed  a  top  staff  member,  I  contributed  two  or  three, 
Brady  contributed,  the  treasurer  contributed  one,  Frazer  contributed  somebody.  They  had 
a  team  of  people,  solid,  really  good  people.  And  they  set  out  to  identify  sites,  and  they 
identified  eighty. 

LaBerge:  In  the  Central  Valley? 

Baker:       In  the  Central  Valley.  From  Stockton  to  Bakersfield,  eighty  sites.  The  actual  site 
selection  task  force  consisted  of  Brady,  and  me,  and  Frazer,  three  regents,  and  two 
chancellors,  if  I  remember  correctly,  Chuck  Young  and  [Chang-Lin]  Tien.  And  then  the 
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regents  were  a  bit  ex  officio,  the  chairman  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  an  alumni  regent, 
and  somebody  else. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  remember  their  names? 

Baker:       [Roy]  Brophy  was  originally  on  there,  I  think.  Walter  Hoadley  had  been  the  alumni  regent 
and  then  continued  on.  I  think  Sue  Johnson  originally,  but  they  got  rotated  a  bit.  It  ended 
up  being  Clair  Burgener,  Alice  Gonzales,  and  Walter  Hoadley,  who  just  stayed  on  as  the 
alumni  rep.  And  at  the  end  it  was  [Walter]  Massey,  and  Wayne  Kennedy,  and  myself, 
three  vice  presidents.  Tien  and  Young  stayed  on  all  the  way  through.  And  the  Academic 
Senate  person  ended  up  being  Dan  Simmons,  at  the  time.  That  rotated,  too. 


Narrowing  Sites  from  Eighty  to  Three 


Baker:       Well  anyhow,  that  group  would  meet  and  then  it  would  hear  the  staff.  And  then  cut  it 
down  to  twenty.  That  was  easy,  because  in  almost  all  cases,  they  were  completely,  way 
off  in  the  hinterlands,  or  too  small,  too  expensive,  no  roads  to  them  even.  So,  we  got  it 
down  to  twenty  pretty  easily.  Then  we  went  from  twenty  to  eight.  Staff  went  and  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  each  of  the  twenty.  They  went  from  twenty  to  eight,  a  little  tougher,  but  not 
too  hard. 

Eight,  near  Sonora  was  one,  near  Modesto  was  one,  Merced,  Madera  County,  Fresno 
County,  one  down  in  Tulare  County,  I  kind  of  forget  where  they  all  were.  But  there  were 
eight.  Then  it  got  harder.  Lots  of  studies—we  had  the  consultants  studying  water  issues, 
consultants  studying  traffic  issues,  working  with  the  local  communities. 

Finally,  it  went  from  eight  to  three.  The  three  were  the  site  in  Merced;  the  best  site, 
which  was  in  Madera  County,  only  seven  miles  from  Fresno;  and  a  Fresno  county  site. 
Six  hundred  thousand  in  Fresno,  sixty  thousand  in  Merced,  I  rest  my  case.  That's  the 
whole  issue. 

The  Madera  site  was  beautiful,  right  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  maybe  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Madera,  but  only  seven  miles  to  Fresno-because  the  San  Joaquin 
River  is  a  border  of  the  two  counties.  It's  right  across  the  river,  a  beautiful  site,  just 
spectacular.  The  mountains  and  views.  The  so-called  Table  Mountain  site. 

The  Fresno  site  was  east  of  Clovis,  and  it  was  really,  as  Clair  Burgener  once  told  me  on 
a  field  trip  out  there,  he  said,  "Gosh,  this  is  an  ugly  piece  of  ground."  [laughter]  He  was 
right.  Anyhow,  it  still  was  in  Fresno,  it  was  in  the  right  place.  So,  then  we  had  to  conduct 
an  environmental  impact  study  of  the  site  selection. 

LaBerge:  You  only  did  it  of  the  three? 
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Baker:       Just  the  three.  And  that  was  expensive.  This  all  took  way  longer  than  anybody  thought, 
but  let  me  tell  you  why  it  took  so  long.  It  took  so  long  because  the  budget  started  going  in 
the  tank.  In  1988,  we  had  the  campus  long-range  studies,  and  up  to  1990  we  were 
studying  these  sites,  and  then  the  budget  started  going  in  the  tank.  And  we  knew  we 
couldn't  push  it  forward,  we  didn't  know  where  this  budget  was  going  to  take  us. 


Keeping  Issue  Alive  During  Time  of  Budget  Cuts 


Baker:       So,  I  decided  to  keep  it  open  as  long  as  I  can.  I  did  conscious,  deliberate  footdragging  all 
through  the  Valley.  Some  anger  from  people,  Why  are  we  so  slow?  Well,  I  got  my 
redemption  in  a  headline  in  the  Merced  paper,  "Man  Who  Kept  the  Process  Alive  Retiring 
from  University."  Because  I  did  keep  it  alive.  Everybody  wanted  to  kill  it.  Most  people 
wanted  to  kill  it.  I  plead  to  keep  it  alive.  So  I  kept  it  alive,  kept  it  alive.  Delaying, 
making  up  reasons  why  we  couldn't  go  ahead.  I  really  made  up  a  lot  of  stuff.  But  we  kept 
it  alive,  and  it  was  just  sort  of  dormant. 

Then  it  became  political,  and  we  got  political  heat  from  the  Central  Valley  legislators. 
I  was  summoned,  the  only  time  in  my  thirty-three  years,  I  got  summoned  to  Sacramento. 
It  was  Senator  [Dan]  McCorquodale,  who  hadn't  been  involved  in  the  process  at  all,  but  he 
assembled  most  of  the  Valley  legislators  in  his  office,  and  me. 

At  that  time,  it  was  in  June  of  1993,  and  we  had  two  versions  of  the  budget,  the  senate 
version  and  the  assembly  version.  The  senate  version  had  $50  million  more  than  the 
assembly  version;  that's  a  lot  of  money.  And  they  berated  me  up  and  down  one  side  and 
the  other. 

LaBerge:  For  the  budget? 

Baker:       For  the  delay.  It  would  cost  us  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  do  the  environmental 

studies.  And  we  were  not  going  to  spend  that  money.  We  couldn't—politically,  internally 
we  could  not  spend  a  million  and  half  bucks  to  do  this  at  the  time  our  budget  was  in  such 
trouble.  I  mean  that  was  the  right  decision.  We  couldn't  do  it.  I  just  took  it  for  a  long 
time.  I  learned  a  long  time  ago,  that  passive  resistance  is  a  highly  useful  tactic.  You  don't 
fight  back,  just  listen.  And  finally  the  senator  said,  "Well,  Vice  President  Baker,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  this?"  I  said,  "Well,  let's  review  the  bidding,  Senator.  Let's  start 
with  the  budget  cuts."  And  I  traced  them.  I  said,  "We  didn't  do  that;  you  did  that.  We 
didn't  cut  our  budget.  You  cut  our  budget.  And  until  the  budget  is  fixed,  we're  not  in  a 
position  to  move  ahead."  Stunned  them,  because  I  put  it  right  back  on  him.  And  I  was 
right;  I  had  the  facts. 

Senator  [Ken]  Maddy,  who  was  my  friend,  said,  "Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  back  off. 
You  guys  ought  to  listen  to  what  Bill  is  saying,  he's  right.  He  didn't  do  this;  we  did.  The 
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university  didn't  do  this;  we  did  this.  Bill,  what  would  it  take  to  change  this?"  I  said, 
"Well,  you  could  start  by  adopting  the  senate  version  of  the  budget."  Assemblyman  Jim 
Costa  asked  me  that.  I  said,  "You  can  start,  Jim"~I  know  him  pretty  well--"by  adopting 
the  senate  version  of  the  budget.  And  then  if  you  do  that,  that's  a  start.  But  then  we  have 
got  to  have  the  million  and  a  half.  So,  that's  the  answer  to  your  question,  sir." 

Well,  I  walked  out  of  there,  knees  trembling,  because  I'm  not  usually  that  assertive. 
But  I  was  up  against  the  wall,  and  I  was  right.  I  knew  I  was  right.  So,  next  thing  you 
know,  they  adopted  the  senate  version  of  the  budget.  They  did  adopt  the  senate  version, 
we  got  the  $50  million,  and  they  appropriated  a  separate  million  and  a  half. 

LaBerge:  For  the  environmental  study,  okay. 

Baker:       I  remember  President  Jack  Peltason  saying  to  somebody  at  one  time,  "Well,  I  know  what 
the  price  of  going  ahead  with  the  tenth  campus  was,  it  was  $50  million,  that's  what  the 
price  was."  I  really  made  a  political  deal.  I  made  a  political  deal. 

So  then  a  funny  thing  happened.  Because  the  govemor-the  million  and  a  half  was  an 
augmentation  of  the  governor's  budget;  the  governor  vetoed  it.  He  vetoed  it,  shock  waves. 
Why  did  he  veto  it?  He  didn't  talk  to  us  about  it.  He  didn't  ask  us.  Well,  it  turned  out  he 
vetoed  it,  because  the  regents  had  earlier  taken  an  official  action  to  stop  the  process. 
Because  we  got  in  this  budget  crunch,  and  we  had  to  do  something  with  some  splash.  So 
we  went  to  the  board  with  an  action.  The  regents  actually  took  an  action  to  suspend  the 
site  selection  process. 

Because  that  was  the  last  thing  the  regents  had  done,  the  governor  believed  the  regents 
didn't  want  to  go  ahead  with  this,  even  though  money  was  put  in.  Put  in  by  Democrats. 
So  we  had  to  scramble  like  crazy.  And  we  got  a  special  bill  to  run  through,  with  [Steve] 
Arditti's  good  help.  A  special  bill  run  through  to  reappropriate  the  million  and  a  half  to  go 
ahead. 

LaBerge:  And  then  did  the  regents  have  to—? 

Baker:       Yes,  they  had  to  go  back.  We  had  to  take  an  action  on  the  board  and  have  them  restart,  lift 
their  suspension  and  restart.  And  then  we  had  a  special  bill,  and  we  got  it  in  by  September 
or  something  like  that  we  got  it  through.  I  forgot  about  that,  that  was  really  quite  an 
amazing  time.  So  we  went  ahead  and  did  the  environmental  studies. 

Then,  this  is  fascinating-I  don't  know  if  you  want  to  do  this  now  or  later,  but  what 
happened  was,  the  site  selection  task  force,  chaired  by  [Senior  Vice  President]  Wayne 
Kennedy,  because  it  was  a  big  land  transaction,  that's  why  he  got  it  instead  of  me,  which  is 
fine.  Wasn't  so  fine  when  Brady  got  it,  but  it  was  fine  when  Kennedy  had  it,  he  was  a 
good  guy.  [laughter]  We  decided  not  to  entertain  recommendations  from  the  staff.  In  all 
the  eighty  to  twenty,  and  eight  to  three  decisions,  the  staff  had  made  recommendations. 
But  at  the  end,  we  wanted  the  staff  to  be  neutral. 
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Choosing  the  Merced  Site,  a  Difficult  Decision 


Baker:       We  had  this  day  of  infamy— in  May  of  1995~to  make  a  decision,  and  a  recommendation  to 
the  president.  We  were  advisory  to  the  president;  we  had  no  authority.  We  heard  the 
presentations  from  the  staff,  which  were  neutral,  just  facts.  About  water,  and  land 
availability,  and  status  of  planning  with  the  community,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  we 
took  a  vote.  We  each  spoke,  each  of  us.  There  was  Tien,  Young,  Dan  Simmons,  me, 
Kennedy,  Massey,  and  three  regents,  nine  in  all.  Then  we  took  a  vote. 

Each  of  us  spoke,  we  made  a  statement  about  why  we're  voting  the  way  we're  voting. 
We  all  agreed  that's  what  we  should  do.  Private,  no  staff.  And  the  vote  was  five  to  four, 
in  favor  of  the  Madera  site.  With  Regent  Alice  Gonzales,  Regent  Burgener,  Regent 
Hoadley,  and  Kennedy,  the  four  votes  in  favor  of  Merced.  And  the  other  five  of  us,  who 
knew  the  most  about  it,  in  favor  of  Madera. 

Well,  Jack  was  the  president  then.  So  that  particular  time  must  have  been  late  '92  or 
'93.  Burgener  and  Gonzales,  the  regents-because  Hoadley  was  really  a  holdover  alumni 
regent—they  were  the  regents,  and  they  went  ballistic,  because  they  felt  that  the 
administration  had  sandbagged  them.  They  accused  us  of  all  sorts  of  things,  vote 
swapping,  this  and  that.  All  untrue,  all  untrue.  So,  Jack  had  a  problem,  he  had  the  regents 
in  the  committee  raising  hell,  and  his  staff  urging  him  to  stick  with  the  recommendation. 

We  went  through  this  process  for  five  years,  for  gosh  sakes.  When  you  get  to  the  end 
of  it,  you've  got  to  stick  with  it.  Well,  Jack  decided  his  only  out  was  not  to  take  a 
recommendation  to  the  board,  but  to  come  with  no  recommendation  for  it,  indicating  that 
it  was  very  close,  we'll  let  the  board  decide. 

LaBerge:  But  between  those  two  sites,  or  still  between—? 

Baker:       Between  those  two.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  so-called  Academy  site  in  Fresno  had 
dropped  out  fairly  early  because  during  the  environmental  studies,  they  discovered  Indian 
artifacts.  Now,  it's  probable  that  we  could  have  worked  around  that,  but  none  of  us  wanted 
to  go  through  the  hassle.  And  it  wasn't  a  great  site  anyhow.  And  Madera  was  a 
spectacular  site,  seven  miles  from  Fresno,  closer  than  the  Fresno  site  to  the  population.  It 
was  an  easy  decision.  The  Fresno  folks  never  understood  it. 

LaBerge:  So,  it  went  to  the  full  board. 

Baker:       It  went  to  the  full  board.  Well,  some  things  happened.  First  of  all,  the  Fresno  people 
wanted  to  make  a  presentation,  even  though  they  were  ruled  out.  And  I  had  worked 
behind  the  scenes  quietly,  I  couldn't  be  public  on  this.  But  I  told  the  Madera  folks,  "You 
better  do  a  couple  of  things."  One,  there  were  issues—the  land  was  not  easily  come  by, 
because  it  was  privately  owned  by  seven  or  eight  separate  people  who  hadn't  joined 
together.  And  the  water  wasn't  clear,  probable  but  not  clear.  "What  you  have  got  to  do,"  I 
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said,  "is  make  declarative  statements.  Say,  'Yes,  we  are  absolutely  confident  we  can  get 
the  land,  and  we  will  have  water.1  Just  say  it.  And  get  the  Fresno  people  to  come  up  to  bat 
for  you,  'We  have  joined  with  Madera.  We  are  all  together.1  I  tried  to  coach  them.  Well, 
my  coaching  didn't  work;  they  didn't  listen.  Because  what  happened  was  the  Madera  folks 
made  an  awful  presentation,  hemming  and  hawing,  "Well,  we  might—I'm  not  sure— the 
land  is  going  to  be  a  problem—but  maybe."  Just  awful,  not  very  positive.  Not  can  do,  it's 
maybe.  Well,  most  of  the  regents  hadn't  been  involved  in  this  process  at  all.  And  most  of 
them,  by  my  count,  were  of  an  open  mind  walking  in.  A  few  of  them  had  their  minds 
made  up,  but  most  of  them  were  open,  because  they  hadn't  been  engaged.  So  this  was  a 
big  day. 

The  audience  was  packed  with  buses  of  people  from  the  Valley.  So,  the  Madera  folks 
made  an  awful  presentation.  The  Fresno  people  got  up  and  complained  about  the  process, 
arguing  that  their  site  is  still  the  best,  Madera  is  no  good.  Then  Merced  came  up  and  gave 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  concise,  clear  presentations  you  ever  saw.  And  they  had  water 
guaranteed,  and  the  land  was  free,  it  was  locked  up  because  it  was  a  trust. 

And  the  trust,  the  so-called  Virginia  Smith  Trust,  had  been  set  up  a  hundred  years  ago, 
or  seventy-five  years  ago,  by  Virginia  Smith,  this  woman.  Set  up  in  such  a  way  that  all 
the  proceeds  from  the  land,  which  was  something  like  7,000  acres—we  only  needed  two- 
all  the  proceeds  went  to  scholarships  for  Merced  County  students.  In  the  trust,  in  1925, 
which  was  a  long  time  ago.  And  they  had  gone  to  court  and  gotten  a  judge  to  agree  that  it 
was  a  reasonable  interpretation  that  those  scholarships— because  once  the  campus  is  built 
there,  they  wouldn't  be  making  a  hundred  thousand  bucks  off  grazing  land,  which  they  do 
now.  They'd  be  making  millions— that  could  be  spread  more  broadly  to  students  in  the 
Valley.  They  had  a  court  judgment  that  widened  the  potential  distribution  of  the  proceeds. 

So,  here  we  had  a  negative  presentation  by  Fresno,  a  not  very  competent  presentation 
by  Madera,  a  superb  presentation  by  Merced,  highlighting  the  land,  the  trust,  the  water.  I 
mean,  they  did  a  hell  of  a  job.  I  was  prepared  to  make,  what  I  referred  to  as  my  last 
speech.  And  I  was  ready,  I  had  it  written,  forcefully  as  I  knew  how,  I  would  have  said 
why  I  would  be  for  the  Madera  site.  But  I  saw  the  votes,  and  I  realized--!  made  a 
judgment,  which  turned  out  to  be  right.  But  at  the  time  you've  got  about  a  minute  to  make 
this  judgment.  I  had  my  speech  ready,  in  my  lap,  ready  to  go.  I  still  have  it  some  place,  I 
came  across  it  one  day,  might  be  interesting  for  your  archives. 

LaBerge:  It  would  be. 

Baker:       But  I  could  see  it  was  hopeless.  I  would  have  been  completely  damaged  goods  politically. 
I  would  have  been  useless,  I  would  have  had  to  resign  probably,  if  I  had  made  the  speech  I 
was  going  to  make.  But  I  couldn't  win.  If  I  could  win,  I'd  be  a  hero.  If  I'd  lose,  I'd  be 
history.  Because  I  was  going  to  tell  the  regents  what  for,  I  was  going  to  tell  them  why 
Merced  is  a  lousy  site,  I  was  going  to  tell  them  why  Madera  was  great.  And  if  I  had  lost, 
I'm  not  going  to  be  very  useful  to  the  university. 
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I  had  to  make  a  judgment  call.  So,  I  didn't  say  anything,  I  kept  quiet.  I  could  have 
easily  gotten  recognized,  all  I  had  to  do  is  raise  my  hand.  I  had  a  chance,  because  Ward 
Connerly,  of  all  people,  asked  me  a  question.  "On  the  issue  of  private  fund  raising,  is  it 
true  that  you  do  better  if  you're  near  a  big  city?"  And  that's  not  exactly  how  he  said  it,  but 
that  was  the  nature  of  the  question.  Well,  the  facts  are  that  all  of  our  campuses,  including 
this  one,  get  something  like  80  percent  of  their  private  money  outside  the  community,  not 
even  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  UCLA,  all  of  them.  We  did  a  study  on  that.  In  the 
interest  of  honesty,  I  passed  on  that  opportunity  to  make  my  speech,  and  the  rest  is  history. 
So,  that's  how  it  got  picked,  interesting.  It  was  not  a  clear-cut,  decision-making  process. 

Once  picked,  I  believed  it  was  critical  to  call  the  campus  UC  San  Joaquin,  in  order  to 
convey  the  important  message  that  the  campus  was  for  the  citizens  of  the  entire  Central 
Valley,  not  just  the  tiny  town  of  Merced.  That  was  a  commitment  we  had  made  to  the 
people  of  the  Valley.  Well,  they  had  now  compounded  the  felony  by  naming  it  "UC 
Merced". 

Few  within  the  university  community  wanted  to  build  it.  And  no  chancellor  wants  to 
build  it,  because  it's  going  to  take  resources  from  the  existing  campuses,  even  though  we 
say  it  won't,  it's  going  to,  trust  me. 

LaBerge:  So,  you  mean  not  one  of  the  nine  chancellors  wants  to  build. 

Baker:       No,  opposed  to  it.  If  David  Gardner  was  still  president,  we'd  have  it  built  by  now,  I 

contend.  Absolutely  would  have  it  built.  But  Peltason  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  he  just  let  it  slide.  And  Dick  [Atkinson]  came  in  and  said,  "Why  in  the  world  did 
we  pick  this  site?  I  can't  believe  it—how  did  that  happen?"  So  I  told  him  how  it  happened. 

And  interestingly  enough,  up  until,  except  for  the  one  time  when  I  got  summoned  to 
Sacramento,  I  had  kept  the  politics  at  bay,  both  federally,  with  the  Valley  Congress 
members,  and  statewide,  because  I  made  regular  visits  to  the  members  in  the  Valley  to 
keep  them  up-to-date,  hear  the  status  reports. 

Every  couple  of  months  I'd  go  meet  them,  status  report,  they  were  informed  all  the  way 
along.  Same  in  Congress.  I  talked  to  the  people,  the  Valley  congressmen,  Rick  Lehman, 
Calvin  Dooley.  Now,  Gary  Condit,  and  George  Radanovich.  I  kept  them  informed  on  a 
regular  basis.  And  they  really  appreciated  that.  Because  they  were  the  first  to  know  what 
was  going  on,  they  knew.  So,  when  we  had  some  event  that  was  going  to  take  place  or  a 
milestone,  I'd  go  see  them  in  advance.  And  that  really  worked  to  keep  the  politics  out  of 
it. 

Well,  then  politics  have  recently  come  back  into  it.  Cruz  Bustamante  became  speaker, 
he  has  got  only  two  years  because  of  term  limits.  He  wants  to  make  a  name  for  himself, 
he's  committed  to  getting  the  campus  funded.  And  if  we  don't  agree,  the  budget  will  get 
held  up.  So,  we're  back  in  the  politics.  I'm  out  of  it  now,  but  that's  still  ongoing.  So, 
that's  more  than  you  want  to  hear  probably. 
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William  Frazcr  and  Ronald  Brady 

Baker:       Do  you  find  inconsistencies  in  people's  recollections  of  history?  You  must. 
LaBerge:  Both  consistencies  and  inconsistencies,  yes. 

Baker:       Because  people  saw  things  differently,  and  participated  differently.  Must  be  fascinating  to 
hear.  Have  you  talked  to  Frazer? 

LaBerge:  I  have.  I've  had  two  interviews  with  him.  Why  don't  you  tell  me  how  the  three  of  you, 
Mr.  Brady,  and  Mr.  Frazer,  worked  together?  And  what  your  take  on  that  was. 

Baker:       Well,  Brady  was  the  tough  customer,  brilliant.  He's  a  brilliant  guy,  brilliant,  but  he  was 
territorial.  Always  trying  to  get  more.  When  he  was  in  Illinois,  he  was  the  executive  vice 
president  at  Illinois.  When  he  left,  they  cut  that  job  into  two  vice  presidencies.  He  had 
acquired  so  much  territory.  His  nickname  in  Illinois  was  Hoover,  because  he'd  vacuum 
things  up.  [laughter]  We  didn't  call  him  that,  but  that's  what  people  called  him  there.  He 
didn't  like  to  consult.  He  and  I  would  be  on  opposite  sides  on  practically  any  issue.  But 
we  coexisted,  and  worked  together  when  we  had  to. 

Bill  [Frazer]  and  I  got  along,  I  think,  quite  well.  He  would  like  to  have  had  the  budget 
under  his  authority.  The  budget  is  a  big  deal.  And  everybody  wanted  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  budget.  Brady  would  have  liked  to  have  the  budget,  Bill  certainly  would  have  liked  to, 
he  told  me  that.  But  I  thought  that  Bill  and  I  worked  pretty  well  together.  We  would  meet 
one-on-one  quite  regularly,  and  were  pretty  open  with  each  other.  If  his  staff  was  fighting 
with  my  staff,  we'd  talk  about  it  openly.  And  if  he  said  something  that  I  didn't  like,  or  I 
did  something  he  didn't  like,  we  could  talk  about  it.  We  communicated-- 


The  Superconducting  Supercollider  ## 


LaBerge:  How  did  you  work  on  the  superconducting  supercollider? 

Baker:       Because  the  site  selection  was  a  political  issue,  not  a  physics  issue,  Gardner  yielded  to  my 
desires  to  be  in  the  lead.  But  we  worked  together.  We  gave  talks  all  over  the  place  for  it. 
We  were  looking  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  base  in  California.  I  went  to  see  the  secretary 
of  the  air  force,  that  was  kind  of  exciting,  who  was  Verne  Orr,  former  regent,  former 
director  of  finance.  So,  I  knew  him.  It  ended  up  not  being  a  viable  site,  because  of 
earthquake  faults  that  run  through  the  area. 

We  ended  up  picking  a  site  in  the  Davis  campus,  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  site  up 
northeast  of  Stockton,  near  Linden  and  Oakdale.  You  know  when  you  go  up  to  Sonora. 
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Baker:       That's  where  it  was.  One  little  anecdote.  We  just  had  lots  of  community  stuff.  Every  time 
I'd  go  to  these  little  communities,  their  local  press  was  always  there  to  hold  their  press 
conference.  There  was  a  guy  from  the  Linden  Herald,  Express,  Tribune,  Gazette, 
Chronicle,  Times,  whatever  [laughter],  who  not  only  was  the  reporter,  wrote  the  story,  and 
printed  it,  he  wrapped  it  up— he  did  it  all,  a  one-man  operation,  [laughter] 

And  if  you  remember,  the  SSC  was  a  huge  ring,  fifty-three  miles  around,  within  which 
would  be  these  tunnels,  within  which  they  would  shoot  protons  around,  and  they'd  collide. 
And  when  they'd  collide,  physicists  would  look  at  the  events  that  took  place  and  figure 
stuff  out,  I  never  knew  what,  [laughter]  Really,  I  never  knew  what,  but  I  was  out  giving 
speeches  about  it.  Anyhow,  this  reporter  says,  "What  does  one  of  these  protons  look 
like?"  I  didn't  want  to  make  him  feel  bad.  I  said,  "Well  sir,  it's  the  darnedest  thing,  they're 
so  small,  you  can't  even  see  them."  He  said,  "How  do  you  know  they're  there?"  I  said,  "I 
don't  know,  that's  a  good  question."  [laughter]  Pretty  funny. 

One  other  little  story,  when  I  was  out  doing  tenth  campus  site  selections,  giving  a  talk 
to  some  community  group,  some  guy  haltingly  asked  me  a  question.  He  said,  "Weren't 
you  the  guy  out  trying  to  sell  us  that  collider?"  I  said,  "Yes  sir,  same  guy,  new  product." 
[laughter]  I  was  selling  a  campus  this  time. 


Teamwork  with  Coworkers 


Baker:       So,  Bill  and  I  worked  together  quite  a  bit.  And  one  of  the  issues  that  always,  historically, 
takes  place  probably  in  every  academic  institution  is  that  academic  planning  is  supposed 
to  lead.  You're  supposed  to  decide,  here's  my  academic  plan,  I  want  to  expand  my  physics 
department,  or  biological  sciences.  Academic  planning  should  lead.  And  then  the 
physical  planning,  what  kind  of  building  shall  we  build,  ought  to  be  based  on  what  the 
academic  plan  is. 

But  because  faculty  have  a  difficult  time  coming  to  grips  with  that  word  called 
decision,  the  physical  plan  often  ends  up  leading  the  academic  plan.  And  certainly  the 
budgetary  plan,  because  the  budget  clock  never  stops  ticking.  You  go  from  July  1,  and 
you  back  up.  And  there  are  things  you've  got  to  do  to  get  up  to  when  there  are  legislative 
hearings,  the  governor's  budget,  the  regents  have  to  approve  the  budget,  I  mean  it's  back 
up  to  a  date.  The  clock  never  stops.  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  Hershman  has  got  to  do 
today  for  the  next  budget,  because  the  clock  just  keeps  going. 

So,  budget  people  have  to  often  make  decisions.  Because  they  have  to  act  when 
academic  people  can't. 
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LaBerge:  You  mean,  you  have  to  make  the  academic  decisions? 

Baker:       You  have  to  make  some  decisions,  even  if  it's  academic  in  nature,  because  it  relates  to 
what  you're  going  to  get  money  for,  or  not  get  money  for.  Bill  often  quoted  me,  he  said, 
"Well,  my  friend,  Bill  Baker  says  'Billy,  if  you're  going  to  keep  up  with  us,  you  better  run 
a  little  faster."1 

LaBerge:  He'd  quote  you  to  the  Academic  Senate. 

Baker:  Yes,  trying  to  goose  them  into  action.  He  said,  "My  friend  Bill  Baker  said,  'Billy,  if  you're 
going  to  keep  up  with  the  budget  folks,  you  have  got  to  run  a  little  faster.'"  Something  like 
that.  He  will  tell  you  that. 

I  think  we  got  along  okay.  You  know,  he's  a  real  academic  and  I'm  not,  so  we  had  a  lot 
of  conflict.  But  more  over  our  cultures  than  anything  else. 

LaBerge:  And  you  need  an  academic  in  that  position,  and  you  need  someone  who's  not  academic  in 
your  position. 

Baker:       Yes,  conflict  was  probably  quite  natural.  You're  probably  always  going  to  have  that  kind 
of  conflict  when  you  have  two  different  people  doing  quite  different  jobs,  but  having  to 
work  quite  closely  together.  The  vice  presidents  almost  never  met  as  a  group,  never  met 
as  a  group. 

LaBerge:  But  just  with  the  president? 

Baker:  We  met  with  the  president,  just  vice  presidents  and  the  president,  once  a  week. 

LaBerge:  But  then  not  alone. 

Baker:  Well,  whenever  we  had  to  do  business,  but  we  never  met  together. 

LaBerge:  It  wasn't  like  you  felt  you  were  a  team? 

Baker:  I  did  not  feel  like  we  were  a  team. 

LaBerge:  In  other  administrations  have  you  felt  you  were  a  team? 

Baker:       Well,  actually,  Walter  Massey,  when  he  came  in  as  provost,  started  these  meetings,  and 
we  really  did  feel  much  more  like  a  team.  He  started  having  the  vice  presidents  meet 
without  the  president  every  week,  and  we  worked  on  problems,  worked  on  issues.  The 
most  I  ever  felt  I  was  part  of  a  team  was  under  Loren  Furtado,  that  was  absolutely  a  team. 

LaBerge:  This  was  when  you  were  first  there? 
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Baker:       No,  this  is  when  I  first  became,  in  74,  director  of  the  capital  budget.  That  was  a  real  team. 
And  we're  still  lifelong  friends,  on  that  team;  that  was  a  four-year  period.  Then  I  felt  that  I 
had  a  real  team,  and  I  really  was  proud  of  my  team.  Team  building  was  something  I  spent 
a  lot  of  time  on.  So,  my  team  felt  like  a  team,  and  I  think  they  would  agree  with  that.  My 
team,  which  was  Hershman,  and  Jesse  Shaw,  and  Sandy  Smith,  and  Steve  Arditti,  and  later 
Paul  Sweet  in  Washington,  and  Ed  Crawford,  and  Judith  Woodard,  Celeste  [Rose]~I 
really  worked  hard  building  a  team.  We  went  on  retreats,  and  I  had  a  facilitator  who 
worked  with  us  the  whole  time.  Really  a  team.  I  felt  very  proud--out  of  all  my 
accomplishments,  building  that  team  was,  I  think,  maybe  the  one  I'm  particularly  proud  of. 

And  then  the  last,  when  Peltason  came  in,  he  made  some  changes  and  that  team  kind  of 
fell  apart.  It  wasn't  really  ever  the  same.  My  last  four  years  were  not  like  that;  they  were 
less  comfortable  for  me. 


Senior  Vice  President  Ron  Bradv  and  the  Compensation  Package 


LaBerge:  I  think  we'll  save  that  for  another  interview.  How  about  more  on  Mr.  Brady?  And  the 
three  of  you  vice  presidents— were  you  vying  for  the  president's  time? 

Baker:       David  was  great.  I  got  time  with  him  when  I  needed  it.  I  would  have  liked  to  use  him 
more  externally,  I'd  like  to  cart  him  up  to  Sacramento  more  often,  because  he  was 
wonderful.  He  was  just  terrific.  He  was  like  a  gold  mine  to  take  him  out  on  the  road.  But 
it's  just  hard  to  get  him  to  do  it,  because  of  time  constraints.  So,  I  ended  up  doing  it 
instead.  I  traveled  half  the  time,  I  was  gone  half  the  time. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  think  that  Ron  Brady  had  too  much  power? 

Baker:       Yes.  Brady  really,  really  had  a  lot  of  power.  And  Ron  was  not  the  most  popular  guy,  and 
it  didn't  bother  him.  He  once  told  me,  "Having  friends  is  not  on  my  agenda  in  life." 

LaBerge:  Not  in  life,  not  just  at  work. 

Baker:       It  just  wasn't  something  he  much  cared  about.  I'm  way  the  other  way,  I  care  too  much 
about  it.  I  mean,  I  really  do.  Ask  my  wife,  she'll  tell  you.  I  care  too  much  about  it.  I 
worry  that  they  won't  love  me.  I  really  spend  an  awful  lot  of  my  time  building  friendships. 
You  know,  university  friends,  on  behalf  of  the  university.  He  and  I  were  at  opposite  ends 
on  that. 

Political  consequences  didn't  matter  to  him,  whether  internal  or  external.  That's  a  bit  of 
an  overstatement.  He  thus  made  himself  not  very  popular. 

LaBerge:  Both  with  staff  and  people  outside  the  university? 
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Baker:       Yes.  And  he  became,  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  he  was  the  one  guy  really  close  to 
Gardner.  A  lot  of  people  blame  Brady,  but  I  believe  that  David,  working  with  Brady, 
directed  Brady's  development  of  this  complicated  compensation  package.  It  was  done 
with  Gardner's,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  Ron  didn't  sit  around  and  invent  it;  he  did 
figure  out  some  brilliant  ways  to  do  what  he  did.  Just  brilliant. 

But,  as  I  think  I  told  you  last  time,  David's  compensation  package  was  assembled  in 
fifteen  separate  transactions  over  an  eight-year  period.  It  was  never  in  one  place.  And 
when  he  had  to  get  those  vesting  dates  changed,  he  had  to  go  to  the  board.  A  regent  asked 
Brady,  who  was  the  only  staff  person  in  the  room  at  the  time--the  transcript  is  available 
now,  you  could  probably  have  it--"What's  this  all  add  up  to?"  Nobody  had  known.  And 
when  the  answer  finally  came  out,  the  rest  of  it  is  history.  It  was  the  notion  of  such  a  large 
supplementary  package,  without  the  regents'  knowledge,  that  was  really  the  issue. 

It's  unfortunate,  in  my  view,  that  that  lingers  still  in  so  many  people's  minds.  You 
know,  it  still  comes  up  today.  It  came  up  just  the  other  day  in  the  newspaper.  I  forget 
what  it  was.  It  said,  "Chuck  Young--." 

LaBerge:  It  said  that  Chuck  Young  is  leaving,  and  what  his  compensation  benefits  will  be. 

Baker:       Yes,  it  came  up  again.  So  here  we  are  five  years  later,  and  it  still  comes  up.  Over  time,  it 
will  be  forgotten,  but  it's  just  too  bad. 

LaBerge:  What  about  one  of  Mr.  Gardner's  comments  that  if  he  turned  it  down  and  said,  "Well,  no,  I 
don't  want  that,"  it  would  have  affected  the  chancellors,  his  vice  presidents,  your  packages, 
too? 

Baker:       That's  not  true.  Because  the  package  in  controversy  was  a  supplementary  annuity.  And 
only  he,  Brady,  who  did  turn  his  down,  he-- 

LaBerge:  Brady  turned  his  down?  Oh,  I  didn't  realize  that. 

Baker:       Because  it  would  have  just  raised  such  a  ruckus,  in  my  opinion.  It  might  have  been,  the 
regents  might  not  have  let  him  have  it,  and  he  would  have  had  to  sue  to  get  it.  So  Brady 
had  one,  Gardner  had  two  or  three.  Brady  had  one,  Chuck  Young  had  a  couple,  and  Jack 
Peltason  had  one.  Jack  got  his  as  a  condition  of  taking  the  job  as  chancellor  at  Irvine,  back 
about  '85  or  so.  Chuck  got  his  just  because  he  made  a  squawk  about  it,  I  guess,  I  don't 
really  know.  Gardner  said  he  was  being  courted  by  other  institutions,  and  it  was  done  in 
an  effort  to  retain  him. 

I  wasn't  privy  to  this  conversation,  so  I  don't  really  know  how  it  came  out,  that  he  got 
them,  one  or  two  of  them.  And  Gardner  had  two  or  three  of  them.  They're  supplemental 
annuities,  which  really  means  that  instead  of  getting  a  hundred  thousand  as  my  retirement, 
I'm  going  to  get  an  extra  twelve  a  year  from  this  one,  and  an  extra  twelve  from  that  one,  or 
fourteen,  whatever  it  was. 
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LaBerge:  What  about  Mr.  Brady's  sabbatical  year? 

Baker:       Well,  very  close  to  David's  last  day,  I  don't  remember,  very  close  to  it,  he  wrote  a  letter 
granting  Brady  that  leave. 

LaBerge:  Were  any  of  you  privy  to  that? 

Baker:       It  surfaced,  I  forget  how  it  surfaced.  And  Jack  sat  on  the  knowledge  for  quite  a  while,  as  I 
recall,  because  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  And  in  the  end,  Brady  just  forfeited.  He  agreed 
to  forfeit  it.  Because  at  that  time,  of  course,  the  hullabaloo  was--.  No,  he  didn't  forfeit 
the  leave;  he  took  the  leave.  He  forfeited  the  supplemental  package. 

LaBerge:  But  then  there  was  the  hullabaloo  about  Ron  Cowan. 

Baker:       Oh,  yes.  Brady  became  very  close  to  Ron  Cowan.  Exactly  why,  I  don't  really  know.  Or 
how  it  came  about,  I  don't  know,  but  they  became  very  close  friends.  And  Cowan  had  his 
development  in  Alameda,  which  he  eventually  went  bankrupt  in.  He  went  bankrupt.  He 
had  to  dump  his  $15  million  house  at  a  huge  loss.  He  had  built  this  place  in  Tiburon.  He 
had  helicopters  bring  him  mature  oak  trees  and  plant  them.  He  had  a  heliport  and 
helicopter.  He  was  really  big  time. 

And  Brady  became  really  thick  with  him.  Then  Brady  brought  Gardner  into  it,  close 
relationship.  And  tried  to  get  us  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  place  UC  activities  at  Harbor  Bay. 
Whether  it  would  be  a  research  park,  or  the  systemwide  offices  or  later  the  site  for  UCSF 
[University  of  California  at  San  Francisco].  I  remember,  I  was  naive,  I  didn't  realize  that 
Gardner  was  so  close  to  Cowan,  when  I  said  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  I  forget  the  issue, 
but  it  was  a  Cowan  issue.  A  Cowan-Brady-led  issue. 

I  went  to  Gardner  and  I  said,  "I  smell  a  rat  on  this  one.  This  does  not  smell  right.  Ron 
Brady  is  mixed  up  with  Cowan,  and  it  doesn't  smell  right.  We  ought  to  steer  clear  of  it." 
Not  knowing  that  Gardner  was  part  of  that  deal,  whatever  the  deal  was.  And  that  was 
about  the  beginning  of  my  time,  when  Gardner  brought  Brady  in  close,  and  started  to 
exclude  everybody  else,  generally  speaking.  Those  were  difficult  times.  And  the  intensity 
surrounding  Brady's  influence  over  Gardner,  and  Gardner's  behavior,  increased.  Things 
were  not  comfortable  around  the  Kaiser  Center  in  those  days.  Probably  about  a  year  or  so 
there  with  Cowan. 


The  University's  Image  and  How  Money  Is  Spent 


Baker:       Part  of  my  job  is  to  protect  the  president  and  give  him  bad  news  and  steer  him  clear  of 

things  he  shouldn't  get  into.  The  airplane  was  another  issue.  Brady  cooked  this  up,  but  we 
had  a  damned  airplane. 
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LaBerge:  You  mean  the  university  had  an  airplane? 

Baker:       We  leased  an  airplane. 
LaBerge:  Like  Air  Force  One? 

Baker:       Yes,  that's  what  it  was.  With  planes  going  to  Los  Angeles  every  thirty  minutes  you  really 
can't-if  you  lived  in  Iowa,  and  you  had  nine  campuses  around  Iowa,  maybe  you  could 
justify  an  airplane,  because  you  otherwise  have  to  drive.  But  going  to  Los  Angeles.  So, 
that  was  a  tough  issue.  The  irony  is  that  when  we  hired  a  guy  named  Ron  Kolb,  who  was 
our  news  director,  he's  up  at  Lawrence  Lab  [Lawrence  Berkeley  National  Laboratory]  now 
in  Berkeley,  one  of  the  interview  questions  that  Ron  got  just  before  this  airplane  incident 
was,  "Okay,  Ron,  here's  the  situation.  The  president  decides  to  get  an  airplane.  How  do 
you  handle  the  press?"  It  was  a  tough  interview  question.  Three  months  later,  he  decided 
to  get  an  airplane.  So,  we  had  the  first-class  travel  and  airplanes. 

LaBerge:  For  everybody? 

Baker:       Yes,  well,  he  always  did.  And  each  of  us  had  an  administrative  fund,  which  was  not  state 
money,  it  was  an  endowment  fund.  And  within  the  rules,  you  could  use  that  to  pay  the 
difference  for  the  first-class  airfare.  I  only  did  it  one  time.  Because  in  the  beginning,  I 
didn't  realize  that  Gardner  always  uses  first  class.  I  was  going  to  Washington  with  him, 
my  first  trip,  within  the  first  few  months  of  his  time.  So,  I  arranged  to  sit  next  to  him,  and 
I  didn't  realize— my  folks  made  the  arrangements  and  it  was  a  first-class  ticket. 

It  was  then  that  I  had  to  deal  with  his  Mormon  practice  of  abstinence  from  alcohol,  and 
my  desire  to  have  a  glass  of  wine.  And  in  first  class,  they  just  keep  filling  your  glass  up, 
it's  pretty  cool.  I  thought,  "Man,  I  have  got  to  deal  with  this.  I'm  sitting  right  next  to 
him."  I  decided  I  can't  change  my  behavior,  that's  the  way  I  am. 

So,  I  thought  of  this  gimmick,  and  it's  amazing.  We're  on  the  plane,  and  I  said,  "David, 
you're  lucky  to  have  me  as  your  vice  president."  He  said,  "Oh,  how's  that?"  I  said,  "Well, 
there's  something  in  life  called  the  average  drinker,  and  between  us  we  just  make  it" 
[laughter]  He  laughed,  and  laughed,  and  laughed,  and  laughed.  And  from  that  point 
forward,  he  made  a  joke  out  of  it.  So,  I'd  call  him  in  Sacramento  to  report  on  the  day's 
legislative  hearings,  he'd  say,  "Well,  what  bar  are  you  calling  from  today?"  See,  he'd 
make  a  joke  out  of  it.  From  then  on  it  was  smooth  sailing. 

LaBerge:  Well,  after  this  one  trip  on  first  class,  you  never  took  first  class  again? 

Baker:       If  I  could  get  upgraded,  I  would,  which  would  happen  once  in  a  while.  But  I  didn't  ever 
buy  a  first-class  ticket.  But  I  did  buy  upgrades,  I  still  do  today  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
Because  it's  worth  it  to  me.  But  you  don't  make  it  very  often.  I  mean,  lately  I  haven't 
made  it  for  a  while.  You  don't  make  it  very  often.  I  just  pay  for  them  out  of  pocket.  And 
I  have  ever  since  the  policy  was  changed,  when  Jack  came  in,  right  away.  He  made 
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nineteen  separate  actions  to  reduce  the  benefits  and  perks.  All  kinds  of  things  he  did.  We 
really  went  through  it  and  cut  things  out. 

He  didn't  cut  anything  out  that  we  couldn't  live  with,  it  just  got— with  Ron  and  David 
leading  the  way,  our  perks  just  got  bigger,  and  bigger,  and  bigger.  And  it  really  got  to  be 
sometimes  embarrassing.  The  Kaiser  Building  is  an  example. 

LaBerge:  Okay,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Baker:       And  his  office  in  Irvine,  where  he  had  original  Renoir  paintings  or  something.  Which 

were  borrowed  from  UCLA's  collection,  so  he  didn't  buy  them,  but  nonetheless,  the  image 
was—David  liked  to  have  an  image  more  like  a  CEO  of  a  big  private  company.  So  the 
airplanes,  and  the  office  down  at  Irvine,  which  he  almost  never  used,  and  the  Kaiser 
Center,  and  the  furnishings  in  the  Kaiser  office  were  all  part  of  that  image,  which  many  of 
us  felt  were  inappropriate  for  public  officials.  We  are  all  volunteers,  we  all  decided  that 
public  service  is  what  we  wanted  to  do.  Nobody  says  we've  got  to  do  it.  And  there's  a 
different  set  of  rules  in  the  private  sector. 

Those  were  difficult  issues  with  David,  because  he  didn't  want  to  hear  my  views.  And 
Ron  had  the  opposite  view,  "Let  me  get  you  a  new  benefit."  He  was  always  trying  to  help 
David  with  that  image  that  David  liked  to  have.  And  I  was  trying  to  go  another  direction, 
because  of  public  perceptions.  And  the  rest  of  the  vice  presidents  were  fairly  neutral.  So, 
those  were  the  real  Brady-Baker  conflicts,  those  kinds  of  things  more  than  anything  else. 

And,  of  course,  it  was  bad  because  Brady  was  trying  to  do  what  Gardner  wanted,  and  I 
was  trying  to  get  Gardner  not  to  do  them.  So,  there  was  some  natural  tensions  and 
conflicts  there.  I  don't  think  we  ever  had  any  showdowns  or  anything.  It  was  always  in 
the  air.  And  I  had  to  be  very  careful  about  what  I  said  outside  in  the  world,  because  I  had 
to  support  the  president.  To  justify  the  airplane  to  a  group  was  not  my  easiest  thing. 

LaBerge:  What  would  you  say? 

Baker:       Oh,  I  talked  about  scheduling,  and  time  value,  it's  the  same  rationale.  And  it's  okay  to  do 
it,  it's  just  that  for  a  public  agency  in  California,  it's  just  inappropriate.  Other  states,  they'd 
probably  get  away  with  it.  I  know  that  some  candidates,  some  of  the  regents  have  told  me 
this,  some  candidates  for  the  presidency.  There  has  been  at  least,  there's  the  Gardner- 
Peltason  search,  and  the  Peltason-Atkinson  search.  Candidates  will  ask,  "How  many 
airplanes  do  you  have?"  Not  what  kind.  Or,  "What  size  of  aircraft  do  you  have?" 

It's  just  California  politics,  you  just  don't  do  that.  The  governor  doesn't  have  a  plane. 
Pat  Brown  was  the  last  governor  to  have  a  plane.  Governors  don't  have  planes.  Governors 
don't  have  limousines.  In  this  state,  the  governor  does  not  have  a  limousine.  You  think 
the  governor  of  New  York  doesn't  have  a  limousine?  Of  course  he  has  a  limousine, 
[laughter]  They  all  have  limousines.  This  governor  in  this  state  does  not  have  a 
limousine,  and  he  flies  coach. 
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And  David  was  going  counter  to  that  culture.  It  was  quite  troublesome  too.  Not  that 
we  didn't  enjoy  the  benefits,  because  we  surely  did.  Heck,  I  certainly  enjoyed  it,  but  felt 
uneasy  about  it.  I  felt  uneasy  about  it.  We  enjoyed  it,  no  question  about  that.  But  those 
were  tough  issues,  for  me.  Because  I  really  was  at  odds  with  the  president,  which  isn't  a 
good  place  to  be. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  ever  think  of  resigning? 
Baker:       No. 
LaBerge:  Why  not? 

Baker:       Because  I  love  my  job.  I  survived  eight  presidents.  I'm  not  going  to  resign  because  I  had 
a  tiff  with  one.  Not  a  tiff  really,  but  a  different  viewpoint. 

LaBerge:  Difference  of  opinion. 

Baker:       And  right  out  on  the  surface,  it  wasn't  sneaking  around.  David  knew  I  don't  like  that  kind 
of  stuff.  So,  that's  the  way  it  went.  I  never  thought  of  resigning.  And  never  thought  I  was 
about  to  get  fired  either.  In  a  lot  of  ways,  I  hated  to  leave  my  job.  My  job  kind  of  ended 
when  Atkinson  became  president.  He  just  has  such  a  different  style.  The  last  year  or 
couple  of  years,  I  just  felt  like  an  independent  contractor  doing  my  job. 


The  Council  of  Chancellors 


LaBerge:  In  the  few  minutes  we  have  left,  could  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  Council  of 
Chancellors? 

Baker:       Well,  the  Council  of  Chancellors,  I  thought,  were  always  quite  a  useful  forum.  Just  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  get  them  all  together  with  the  vice  presidents,  just  to  get  us  together. 

LaBerge:  All  the  vice  presidents  sat  in  on  it  too? 

Baker:       Yes.  It  wasn't  a  place  to  do  business  unless  you  had  the  business  done  in  advance.  It  was 
a  place  to  ratify  business  but  not  to  do  business.  And  I  learned  that.  I  did  plenty  of 
business  there,  but  it  was  just  to  confirm  what  everybody  had  agreed  to  already.  And  I 
learned  that  if  I  were  in  trouble,  I'd  get  some  chancellor  to  be  my  champion,  let  it  be  the 
chancellor's  idea,  and  I  learned  to  do  that  too.  So,  I  kind  of  worked  the  chancellors  like 
any  other  political  body. 

You  never  call  for  the  vote  until  you've  counted  the  votes,  that's  political  rule  number 
one.  Do  not  call  for  the  vote  until  you've  counted.  A  lot  of  people  make  that  mistake.  In 
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even  small  things.  Even  if  there's  four  of  us  sitting  around  and  decide  we're  going  to  go  to 
lunch.  And  I  really  want  to  go  someplace,  and  I  say,  "Guys,  let's  go  here."  And  all  of  a 
sudden,  "We're  not  going  here."  Just  something  simple  as  that.  You  need  to  know  first, 
you  know,  where  would  Germaine  like  to  be.  Maybe  I'll  mention  it  to  her  in  the  morning. 
So  I  kind  of  line  up  my  vote  before  I  call  for  the  question.  It's  very  important  to  do  that.  I 
have  a  reputation  for  being  good  at  that,  if  I  dare  be  so  bold  to  say. 

The  chancellors  were  like  almost  any  other  social  order,  those  who  like  to  talk  about 
anything  a  lot;  those  who  like  to  bully,  Chuck  Young  would  prance  around  and  stand  up 
and  try  to  make  his  point;  those  who  would  whine.  Just  like  any  other  group.  You  take 
any  nine  people,  put  them  around  a  table,  and  there  will  be  a  whiner,  there  will  be  a 
chatterer,  and  there  will  be  a  bully.  That's  just  human  nature,  so  they  weren't  any  different 
than  in  human  nature. 

LaBerge:  Did  work  get  done? 

Baker:       Under  David  more  than  other  times.  David  was  great  at  that.  He  knew  what  he  wanted. 

And  he  would  eventually  get  it,  just  by  tweaking  here,  and  tweaking  there,  listening  to  this 
point,  acknowledging  the  importance  of  that  point.  He  played  the  chancellors  like  the 
regents,  like  Leonard  Bernstein.  The  guy  was  brilliant  at  working  a  group  like  that  into 
consensus. 

Brilliant.  And  if  he  was  in  trouble,  and  things  weren't  going  his  way,  he'd  find  a  way  to 
postpone  it  or  defer.  Again,  he  wouldn't  call  for  the  question,  until  he  knew  he  had  the 
votes.  And  if  he  had  an  idea  that  really  blew  up,  he'd  make  a  joke  out  of  it.  The  guy  was— 
I  have  just  never  known  anyone  who  was  so  good  at  that.  We  used  to  marvel  at  how  he 
did  that.  And  he  would  like  to  Monday-morning-quarterback  about  how  he  did  it. 

But,  yes,  I  thought  that  we  did  more  work  under  Gardner,  as  the  Council  of 
Chancellors,  than  any  other  president.  I  didn't  go  to  all  of  them  under  Saxon.  Only  the 
last  year  or  two.  And  I  was  a  newcomer,  and  I  sort  of  sat  back  and  mostly  watched.  But 
David  Saxon  used  to  be  quite  confrontational  with  the  chancellors.  And  there  was  lots  of 
sharpness  around  the  table,  whereas  David  Gardner  worked  them  into  consensus. 

Jack's  style  was  whatever  the  chancellors  want  they  get,  and  he  would  back  off  on 
positions  we  thought  he  ought  to  take.  He  was  weak  in  a  sense,  he  couldn't  stand  up  to 
chancellors. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  think  because  he  had  been  a  chancellor? 

Baker:       Oh,  yes.  It  was  almost  like  he  was  embarrassed.  It  was  almost  like  he  was  embarrassed  to 
chair  the  meeting  of  his  group. 

LaBerge:  Yes.  I  can  see  that,  can't  you? 
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Baker:       Oh,  yes.  It's  not  a  bad  thing.  It  was  almost  like  Jack  was  embarrassed  to  be  president 
when  he  was  with  the  chancellors.  Embarrassed  isn't  quite  the  right  word,  but  certainly 
uneasy.  He  was  certainly  uneasy  about  being  the  chairman  of  the  chancellors,  if  you  will. 
Because  that  was  his  group.  He  was  a  very  collegia!  guy,  and  that  was  his  gang.  The 
chancellors,  the  chancellors,  the  chancellors.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  their  boss.  I 
don't  think  he  cared  for  that  part. 

## 
LaBerge:  Richard  Atkinson  doesn't  mind  being  in  charge  of  the  chancellors? 

Baker:       I  don't  see  that  in  him,  as  I  did  in  Jack.  I  think  David  loved  being  president  of  the 
university.  I  really  think  he  liked  it,  I  think  he  just  loved  it. 


Death  of  Libbv  Gardner 


Baker:       He'd  still  be  president,  had  his  wife  not  died. 

LaBerge:  I'm  glad  you  brought  that  up.  Could  you  address  that  a  little  bit?  Could  you  see  that 
physically  affecting  him? 

Baker:       Oh,  yes.  I  felt  personally  close  to  David.  And  he  said  to  me  one  time,  "You  know,  the 

part  about  this"— this  being  his  wife's  passing— "that's  so  troubling,  is  that  I  never  in  my  life 
dreamed  that  she  would  go  first."  That  particular  aspect  of  her  death  just  troubled  him  so 
deeply,  almost  more  than  the  fact  that  she  died.  It  was  the  fact  that  she  went  first.  He 
hadn't  planned  on  that. 

LaBerge:  I  think  most  men  don't. 

Baker:       He  hadn't  planned  on  that.  It  really,  in  a  sense,  as  I  say,  it  threw  him  for  a  loop.  Threw 
him  out  of  sync,  it  really  did.  He  was  practically—that  was  an  overstatement— he  was 
somewhat  dysfunctional.  He  showed  signs  of  dysfunctionality,  not  being  able  to  focus  and 
address  issues.  And  I  really  believe  that-today  he  would  be  sixty-four,  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  he  wouldn't  be  president.  It's  just  been  five  years,  he's  two  years  older  than  I 
am.  I  think  he'd  still  be  president. 
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Baker:       I  don't  think  it's  so  much  fun  these  days,  being  president.  Why  is  that?  One  reason  it  isn't 
so  much  fun  being  president  is  that  the  term  limits  changed  it  dramatically,  you  just 
simply  never  get  relationships  with  people  in  the  legislature.  It  just  doesn't  ever  happen. 
It  takes  you  years,  and  years,  and  years  to  get  that.  That's  one  part  of  it.  I  don't  know,  I 
kind  of  think  that  this  state  has  a  certain  ticking  time  bomb  aspect  to  it  as  we  look  ahead  to 
growth  and  ethnic  diversity  in  the  state. 

As  you  know,  I'm  affiliated  with  the  American  Arbitration  Association.  And  I  have 
been  among  a  small  group  of  faculty  who  have  been  going  around  the  country  teaching 
arbitration,  mostly  to  lawyers.  It's  a  new  mandatory  training  that  all  arbitrators  have  to  go 
to.  It's  a  kind  of  continuing  education  sort  of  a  program,  that  the  association  has  put  into 
place.  And  so  I've  been  teaching,  mostly  West  Coast,  but  I've  been  to  Houston  a  couple  of 
times,  and  the  rest  has  been  the  West  Coast. 

This  is  a  group  of  mostly  attorneys,  three-fourths  attorneys.  In  groups  of  fifteen  to 
twenty,  each  class.  And  fairly  senior  people,  experienced  people.  I  dare  say  nobody  is  in 
their  forties,  and  most  of  them  are  in  their  fifties  and  sixties,  senior  people.  I've  now  done 
a  dozen  of  these  classes.  And  in  a  dozen  classes  of  fifteen  to  twenty  people  there  have 
been  about  five  women,  one  black  man,  and  two  Hispanics,  something  like  that.  It's 
basically  all  white  males,  except  for  Hawaii.  I  did  a  class  in  Hawaii  and  it's  much  more 
diverse.  And  in  this  state,  and  in  corporate  America,  our  society  is  not  ready  for  what's 
coming. 

What's  coming  isn't  bad,  it's  just  different.  And  it's  all  manifested  in  my  statement  that 
by  the  year  2020,  75  percent  of  the  youngsters  in  kindergarten  to  twelfth  grade  will  not  be 
white.  It's  a  different  society.  I  teach  a  segment  on  diversity  in  my  classes. 

LaBerge:  Does  everybody? 

Baker:       Everybody  does  it  now,  but  I  started  it.  Now  it's  part  of  the  standard  materials.  People 
don't  want  to  hear  it.  They  just  don't  want  to  hear  it.  We  have  evaluation  forms  that  we 
get,  which  you  really  want  to  read  but  you  don't  want  to  read.  You  want  to,  but  you  don't 
want  to.  [laughter]  But  they've  been  pretty  good.  But  on  the  segment  on  diversity,  I  got  a 
lot  of  comments,  "Irrelevant.  This  segment  was  irrelevant." 

Why  should  we  do  it?  Because  as  an  arbitrator,  you  want  to  be  neutral,  to  be  fair.  And 
you  want  to  set  your  biases  aside.  So  just  because  someone  has  a  southern  accent,  you 
shouldn't  let  that  influence  you.  Or  someone  has  dark  skin,  or  someone  is  inarticulate, 
there's  a  language  barrier,  or  an  aggressive  woman  attorney.  All  these  stereotypes. 
You've  got  to  leam  to  set  those  aside,  and  stay  neutral.  And  there's  even  some 
psychological  techniques  you  use  to  stay  neutral.  I  teach  that  stuff.  "Irrelevant,"  many 
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write.  I  can't  think  of  anything  more  relevant  than  planning  for  the  future,  being  prepared. 
Interesting  stuff. 

LaBerge:  Is  that  a  good  place  to  end?  It's  twelve. 

Baker:       Yes,  if  you  like. 

LaBerge:  And  we're  going  to  hope  for  more. 


Transcriber:  Quandra  McGrue 
Final  Typist:  Caroline  Sears 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-Ronald  W.  Brady 


As  senior  vice  president  for  administration  from  1983  to  1993,  Ronald  Brady  was  highly 
regarded  by  both  Presidents  David  Gardner  and  Jack  Peltason  and  relied  upon  for  innovative 
solutions  to  complex  problems.  Peltason,  in  his  oral  history,  calls  Brady  "a  man  of  integrity  and 
brilliance"  (p.  417).  Gardner's  oral  history  records,  "He  solved  problems  for  me,  and  he  found 
solutions  when  nobody  else  came  up  with  the  answers,  including  myself."  Gardner  also 
acknowledges  that  Brady  "could  be  abrupt;  he  could  be  very  tough"(p.  239).  Perhaps  the  most 
controversial  figure  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  he  raised  hackles  among  UCOP  staff,  regents,  and 
faculty,  even  while  winning  their  admiration  for  his  accomplishments. 

After  earning  a  Ph.D.  in  economics  and  finance,  Brady  taught  public  administration  at  Ohio 
State  University  for  a  time  but  was  soon  drawn  into  university  administration  as  executive  assistant 
to  the  president.  He  went  to  Syracuse  University  as  senior  vice  president  in  1971  and  then  moved  to 
the  office  of  the  president  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  1983,  shortly  before  he  retired  as  president, 
David  Saxon  recruited  Brady  to  the  University  of  California. 

In  his  oral  history,  Brady  discusses  some  of  his  major  contributions  during  his  ten  years  as 
senior  vice  president,  including  designing  the  VERIP  program  [Voluntary  Early  Retirement 
Incentive  Plan],  which  substantially  lessened  the  impact  of  severe  budget  reductions  during  the 
economic  downturn  of  the  early  nineties;  negotiating  the  national  laboratory  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Energy;  negotiating  indirect  cost  recovery  rates  with  the  federal  government; 
developing  the  technology  transfer  initiative;  and  modernizing  UC's  retirement  and  benefits  systems. 
As  the  person  who  designed  the  deferred  compensation  plan  for  top  executives  within  the  UC 
system,  he  sheds  light  on  an  issue  that  became  highly  controversial  at  the  time  of  David  Gardner's 
retirement. 

His  interview  offers  an  insider's  perspective  on  the  internal  politics  of  the  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Council  of  Chancellors,  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  relations  between  these  entities. 
Brady  also  gives  an  overview  of  the  university's  history,  from  what  he  terms  "an  economist's 
perspective,"  one  in  which  resources  and  the  quality  of  the  governing  board  determine  the  success  of 
the  institution. 

The  interview  with  Ron  Brady  took  place  on  two  rainy  mornings,  May  26  and  27,  1998,  in  a 
hotel  room  in  Seattle,  Washington,  near  the  Bradys'  winter  home  in  Port  Ludlow.  He  was  forthright 
and  forthcoming  during  the  interview,  accompanying  some  of  his  remarks  with  gestures  and  facial 
expressions  that  made  the  interviewer  wish  for  a  video  camera.  The  transcript  was  lightly  edited  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Brady  for  his  review;  he  returned  it  promptly,  making  almost  no  changes  or  additions  to 
his  recorded  words. 

Ann  Lage,  Interviewer/editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
November  2001 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  RONALD  W.  BRADY 


I  PERSONAL  BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1:  May  26,  1998]  ##' 

Family,  Youth.  Education 


Lage:     Today  is  May  26th,  1998,  and  this  is  an  interview  with  Ron  Brady  for  the  exploration  we're 
doing  of  the  [David  P.]  Gardner  and  [Jack]  Peltason  presidencies  of  the  University  of 
California.  We  always  like  to  start  with  some  personal  background:  see  where  you  came 
from  and  then  we'll  see  how  you  fit  into  the  big  picture.  So  tell  me  something  about  where 
you  were  bom,  your  family,  that  kind  of  thing. 

Brady:  I  was  bom  in  a  town  in  Pennsylvania  called  Butler,  near  Pittsburgh,  fairly  normal.  My  father 
and  many  of  his  relatives  were  steel  workers,  mostly  second-generation  immigrants  from 
Ireland  or  England  or  Wales,  typical  Pittsburgh-West  Virginia  settlement  type. 

Lage:     And  when  were  you  bom? 

Brady:   1935,  December  7th.  Always  can  remember  December  7th.  When  I  finished  high  school, 
which  was  a  fairly  normal  childhood,  I  went  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Lage:     Did  you  have  any  special  interests  as  a  kid? 

Brady:  Probably  pretty  normal.  Played  a  lot  of  tennis;  played  a  little  basketball  in  high  school;  was 
in  the  band,  and  so  forth.  I  think  relatively  normal. 

Lage:     Were  you  an  especially  good  or  bad  student? 

Brady:  I  think  common  to  most  of  us  in  those  days,  we  weren't  very  attentive  to  school  work,  but 
capable  of  getting  through  high  school. 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcripts. 
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Lage:     Okay,  so  we  got  you  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Brady:  Somebody  advised  me  I  should  do  college  preparation  work,  which  none  of  us  understood  at 
the  time,  but  we  all  did  and  so  we  all  went  on  to  college. 

Lage:     Were  your  parents  college  educated? 

Brady:  My  parents?  No,  they  were  not.  My  father  was  a  steel  worker  and  had  about  an  eighth-grade 
education,  and  my  mother,  I  think,  had  about  a  ninth-grade  education.  We  were  four 
children,  and  we  have  three  Ph.D.s. 

Lage:     Isn't  that  amazing! 

Brady:  Understand,  no  one  was  motivated  to  go  to  college. 

Lage:     The  teachers  didn't  really  push  you  along? 

Brady:  No,  not  really.  I  was  the  youngest  by  ten  years,  so  I  didn't  really  have  a  growing-up 

relationship  with  my  siblings,  and  so  I  don't  know  what  motivated  them.  I  was  motivated  to 
go  on  to  college  because  all  my  friends  went  off  to  college,  but  I  didn't  understand  it. 

Lage:     Well,  it  must  have  been  the  generation  where  many  children  of  parents  who  didn't  go  to 
college  got  to  go. 

Brady:  Yes,  I  was  probably  in  that  kind  of  a  demographic  group,  where  it  was  the  growing  middle- 
class,  and  people  were  highly  motivated  to  go  on  to  college  for  general  economic  reasons. 

Lage:     I'm  trying  to  think  when  you  would  have  started  college  relative  to  World  War  II. 

Brady:  It  was  '52  when  I  graduated  from  high  school.  Then  I  went  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
for  three  years  and  was  drafted  and  went  to  Korea,  in  the  Korean  War.  When  I  came  back,  I 
was  more  highly  motivated  than  ever  to  proceed  with  college.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  the 
G.I.  Bill,  because  otherwise  I  wasn't  going  to  make  it  all  the  way  through.  So  I  finished  up 
my  college  work  at  Ohio  State  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  business  administration.  I  did  a 
master's  degree  there  in  economics,  and  I  did  a  Ph.D.  in  finance  and  economics.  I  was  on  the 
faculty  there  for  a  while  as  professor  of  public  administration. 


Career  Choice  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Ohio  State.  Syracuse,  and  the  University 
of  Illinois 


Lage:     So  you  went  right  from  the  Ph.D.  to  joining  the  faculty? 
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Brady:  Yes,  I  stayed  there.  Unusual  because  in  those  days  Ph.D.s  were  getting  twenty  offers.  It  was 
a  wonderful  point  in  time.  You'd  go  to  half  the  universities  in  the  country  on  interviews  and 
you  took  your  pick. 

Lage:     Where  are  we  now  in  time? 

Brady:  Ph.D.,  '64.  And  I  became  acquainted  with  the  then  academic  vice  president,  who  was 
interested  in  some  of  the  work  I  had  been  doing  in  budget  planning  and  econometrics 
modeling.  I  did  some  work  for  him  and  soon  became  the  executive  assistant  to  the  president 
and  was  splitting  my  time  between  teaching  and  that.  Then  I  was  offered  a  position  in 
Syracuse  University,  as  the  senior  vice  president  for  business,  finance,  administration  and  all 
that  stuff. 

Lage:     That  sounds  familiar. 

Brady:  Yes,  it  does.  I've  been  doing  that  for  a  long  time. 

Lage:     And  when  was  that? 

Brady:  That  was  '71.  My  latter  days  at  Ohio  State  and  my  early  days  at  Syracuse  were  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  student  sixties  adventures.  I  was  at  Ohio  State  when  we  had  the  Kent  State 
shooting.  I  was  at  Syracuse  when  we  had  two  SDS  [Students  for  a  Democratic  Society] 
chapters. 

Lage:     How  did  that  shape  your  perception  of  college  life? 

Brady:  It  just  completely  occupied  our  time.  We  did  very  little  in  those  days  except  deal  with 

student  issues:  from  Cambodia  to  Vietnam,  black  athletes,  black  students,  the  early  days  of 
Mau-Mau-ing  and  that  took  up  a  lot  of  time.  And  also  universities  were  growing.  This  was 
the  heyday  of  growth  in  universities,  right  after  the  Second  World  War  and  after  Korea,  the 
influx  of  veterans  on  the  G.I.  Bill.  Universities  were  growing  everywhere,  so  it  was  a  time 
when  crisis  management  was  essentially  the  order  of  the  day. 

Lage:     Even  in  the  business  and  finance  end? 

Brady:  Yes,  yes.  Because  security  forces,  student  affairs,  and  the  campus  police  were  all  involved. 
It  was  more  a  management  issue  dealing  with  the  maintenance  of  order  than  it  was  any  other 
single  thing.  In  those  days,  money  for  universities  was  not  difficult  to  come  by.  It  was 
coming  in  floods.  There  were  a  lot  of  federal  programs.  There  were  federal  grants,  there 
was  the  G.I.  Bill,  the  economies  of  the  states  were  largely  in  very  good  shape,  it  was  a  time 
of  growth  in  the  seventies.  So  universities  did  not  have  much  of  a  financial  problem.  They 
had  management  problems  of  all  kinds.  But  that  went  on  until,  oh,  partly  through  the 
seventies;  then  it  was  partly  toning  down  by  the  late  sixties,  in  any  event. 
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But  after  three  years  at  Syracuse,  I  was  offered  a  position  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  I  spent  twelve  years.  I  ended  up  as  the  executive  vice  president. 

Lage:     Now,  were  you  in  the  statewide—I  understand  from  Jack  that  there's  a  chancellorship  and  a 
presidency,  similar  to  here. 

Brady:  Ohio  State  University  was  a  single  campus.  It's  a  very  large  university-55,000  students- 
with  branch  campuses,  but  it  was  still  regarded  as  a  single  campus.  Syracuse  is  a  private 
university  with  one  main  campus  and  one  branch  of  the  university  in  Utica.  So  my  first  two 
universities  were  single  campuses:  one  public  and  one  private.  Illinois  was  the  first  multi- 
campus  university  that  I  was  involved  with,  and  that  was  really  three  campuses  and  two 
medical  schools  in  Rockford  and  Peoria,  so  it  was  my  first  multi-campus  university.  In  fact, 
Jack  Peltason  was  the  chancellor  of  the  Champaign-Urbana  campus  when  I  was  executive 
vice  president. 

Lage:     But  you  were  in  the  statewide  end  of  it. 

Brady:  I  was  with  the  president's  office,  which  oversaw  the  three  campuses  and  the  two  medical 
schools  and  the  statewide  agricultural  cooperative  extension  service.  But  that  was  my  first 
experience  dealing  with  multi-campus  administrations,  multi-chancellors,  one  president,  etc. 
So  it  was  interesting.  One  can  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  talking  about  the  interaction  of 
multi-campus  systems,  which  now  have  become  so  commonplace  there  are  almost,  in  the 
public  sector,  no  such  thing  as  a  single-campus  institution.  They're  all  parts  of  some  kind  of 
a  system.  In  those  days,  it  was  just  beginning  to  be  the  system. 

Lage:     Wasn't  Jack  Peltason  the  first  chancellor  for  Champaign-Urbana? 

Brady:  Yes,  he  was.  David  Henry  had  been  president  of  the  several  Illinois  campuses.  He  became 
the  first  president  of  the  system,  and  Jack  was  the  first  chancellor  at  Champaign-Urbana. 

Lage:     So  they  were  still  working  out  the  relationships. 

Brady:  Well,  at  that  point  in  time  they  had  an  extended  campus  at  Navy  Pier  in  Chicago,  so  there 

was  a  vice  president  for  Navy  Pier.  It  was  sort  of  a  mini-system.  If  you  check  the  history  of 
most  of  these  very  large  systems,  that's  how  they  got  started,  including  the  University  of 
California. 

Lage:    Right. 

Brady:  So  these  were  evolving  times.  I  was  there  twelve  years.  I  was  the  chief  financial  officer,  as  I 
was  at  Syracuse,  and  the  chief  administrative  officer,  as  I  was  at  Syracuse.  My  wife  was 
happily  ensconced  in  the  faculty  of  what  had  been  a  Catholic  girls'  school,  Mundelein 
College,  up  in  the  north  part  of  Chicago,  and  was  chairman  of  the  economics  department. 
My  wife  has  been  in  higher  education  her  whole  life,  too. 
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Lage:     I  see.  I  didn't  realize  that. 

Hired  at  UC  during  David  Saxon's  Presidency,  1983 


Brady:  I  got  a  call  one  day  from  David  Saxon.  David  asked  to  meet  me  in  the  Chicago  airport  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  to  me  about  coming  to  the  University  of  California. 

Lage:     Did  you  have  ties? 

Brady:  No,  we  didn't.  I  had  never  met  David  Saxon.  He  apparently  had  been  talking  to  his 

colleagues  around  the  country  and  was  looking  for  somebody  who  had  what  he  considered  a 
lot  of  experience  in  finance,  administration,  and  management,  something  for  which  the 
University  of  California  is  not  well  known. 

Lage:     I  didn't  know  that. 

Brady:  The  University  of  California  has  had  one  of  the  best  reputations  in  this  country  for  decades 
in  academics,  and  they  have  had  a  fairly  non-positive  reputation  in  terms  of  administration 
and  management.  It  just  wasn't  the  way  the  university  thought. 

Lage:  It's  something  that  doesn't  come  out  in  the  various  oral  histories  I've  done,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  nobody  thinks  about  it. 

Brady:  But  the  regents  were  thinking  about  it.  I  learned  when  I  came  out  here  for  an  interview, 
because  I  was  interviewed  by  the  regents,  that  David  Saxon  had  actually  proposed  a 
candidate  for  the  position,  and  the  regents  turned  him  down.  This  is  all  hearsay.  But  I  had 
been  told  by  the  regents  that  that  was  in  fact  the  case  and  that  the  person  Dave  proposed  they 
didn't  believe  was  of  sufficient  stature  in  finance  and  management  for  the  size  of  this 
incredibly  large  organization.  And  so  I  thought  the  challenge  was  quite  interesting,  and  I 
talked  to  my  wife  and  she  said,  "Always  wanted  to  live  in  San  Francisco.  Let's  go."  So  we 
did. 

Lage:     Do  you  have  children? 


Brady:  No,  no,  we  don't.  That's  how  I  got  to  the  University  of  California.  And  we  spent  I  guess  it 
was  ten  years  or  maybe  eleven—I've  lost  track  now—at  the  University  of  California. 

Lage:     So  you  came  shortly  before  David  Gardner  came  [in  1983]. 

Brady:  Yes,  in  fact,  when  David  recruited  me,  he  said,  after  I  had  said  I  was  interested  in  the  job, 
that  he  was  leaving. 
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Lage:     Oh,  so  he  already  did  know. 

Brady:  He  was  in  the  process  of  trying  to  decide  when  I  was  being  interviewed.  David  Saxon's 

years-which  you're  not  covering  but  nevertheless  were  kind  of  a  precursor  to  all  the  events 
of  David  Gardner's  administration-were  a  time  of  difficult  relations  with  the  state.  Clark 
Kerr  had  been  fired  at  the  instigation  of  Ronald  Reagan  [1967]. 

Lage:     And  Jerry  Brown  followed  Reagan. 

Brady:  And  Jerry  Brown. 

Lage:     Who's  running  for  the  mayor  of  Oakland. 

Brady:  Yes,  I  know.  So  between  the  two  of  them,  the  university  had  had  some  difficult  financial 

times,  and  I  think,  from  my  conversations  with  David  Saxon,  he  wasn't  terribly  interested  in 
that  side  of  the  institution.  He  really  was  an  academic  affairs  type  person,  and  had  been  a 
superb  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs  at  UCLA.  And  that's  what  he  liked.  He  didn't 
like  the  management  and  the  administration  of  the  university.  That  was  just  not  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  I  think  he  was  a  little  tired.  And  the  regents  were  a  little  concerned  about 
ongoing  management,  financial,  administrative  type  issues. 
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0  UNIVERSITY  GOVERNANCE  IN  THE  GARDNER  AND  PELTASON  YEARS: 
AN  OVERVIEW 


Two  Key  Issues  in  University  Governance:  Resources  and  the  Quality  of  the  Board 


Brady:  You  will  discover,  if  you  have  not  already,  that  the  campuses'  sense  of  history  and  of  the 
issues  is  probably  not  very  relevant  to  the  real  issues.  The  chancellors  have  a  great  deal  of 
interaction,  but  the  campus  administrations  do  not. 

Lage:     Interaction  with  the  state  government? 


Brady:  With  the  Board  of  Regents,  with  the  state  government,  and  so  forth.  So  in  all  the  years  I  was 
there,  I  would  discover  that  when  I  went  to  a  campus  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  a  conversation- 
give  a  speech,  give  a  talk,  whatever— people  were  remarkably  uninformed  of  the  issues  we 
were  really  dealing  with,  and  so  you  had  to  kind  of  start  from  basics  like,  well,  you  had  to 
start  with  the  federal  government's  current  problem  dealing  with  whatever.    A  lot  of  the 
interaction  between  the  president's  office  and  the  campuses  occur  at  the  chancellor  level. 

Lage:     But  not  below  that. 

Brady:  Not  below  that.  Chancellors  would  then  go  back  to  their  campuses  and  handle  their  own 

cabinets  and  their  own  solutions  to  their  problems.  But  they  would  not  be  well  informed  of 
the  issues  of  the  other  campuses,  or  the  issues  at  large  of  the  state  or  of  the  federal 
government. 

Lage:     And  does  that  make  it  difficult  to  do  your  job? 

Brady:  Well,  it's  just  part  of  the  chemistry.  One  could  always  say  it  would  be  easier  if  they  did 
understand,  but  there's  no  reason  they  ever  would.  Multi-campus  institutions  across  the 
country  always  are  talking  about  the  same  issues:  communication,  understanding  of 
problems,  campus  autonomy,  states-rights  issues.  And  campuses  and  universities  with  long, 
complex  histories  almost  always  have  a  mother  campus.  These  are  thought  of  as  special,  and 
they  typically  are.  Then  there  are  other  campuses  that  are  trying  to  come  up  and  brand-new 
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campuses  which  are  just  getting  started.  None  of  this  is  overwhelming,  as  long  as  you  have 
sufficient  resources. 

There  are  only  two  major  problems  in  higher  education  when  dealing  with  any  major 
campus  or  any  major  system:  resources  and  the  quality  of  the  board.  That's  all  there  are. 
The  rest  is  all  quite  solvable.  If  you  have  sufficient  resources  to  feed  the  enterprise,  nobody 
is  very  upset  about  anything,  unless  you  have  a  board  that's  very  obstreperous  or  becomes 
quite  politicized  or  whatever.  And  the  president  is  in  a  position  where  providing  the  system 
with  the  resources  becomes  this  fundamental  issue,  and  as  long  as  he  or  she  can  do  that,  then 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  influence  and  they  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  and  the  money  is 
forthcoming.  And  when  they  can't  do  that,  then  it  becomes  quite  contentious. 

Lage:     You're  describing  what  happened  over  the  course  of  time  we're  going  to  be  talking  about 
today. 

Brady:  Sure.  But  all  the  histories  of  all  the  major  university  systems-North  Carolina,  Texas, 
Wisconsin-are  all  histories  of  finances  and  boards. 

Lage:     What  about  student  unrest?  You  left  that  out. 

Brady:  Student  unrest  was  never  a  serious  issue,  so  long  as  the  faculty  were  happy  (which  means 
they  had  their  resources)  and  so  long  as  the  board  was  happy— the  board  is  the  ultimate 
authority  that  gives  the  president  his  power  to  do  anything.  As  long  as  the  board  supports 
the  president,  the  president  can  accomplish  most  anything,  as  long  as  he  has  resources. 

So  if  you  get  a  governor  that  doesn't  happen  to  support  the  university  or  a  legislature 
that's  out  of  phase  with  university  thinking  or  a  board  that  gets  out  of  phase,  then  the 
president  has  difficulty  with  the  board  and  the  legislature.  Inside  the  institution,  if  he  has 
sufficient  resources  (which  comes  from  those  people),  the  president  can  manage  the 
institution.  Student  unrest  was  never  a  serious  issue. 

Lage:     Just  to  the  newspapers. 
Brady:  Well,  of  course. 
Lage:     And  to  the  campuses. 
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Changes  on  the  Board  of  Regents 

A  Factionalized  but  Impressive  Board,  1983 


Lage:     What  did  you  think  of  this  board  when  you  were  first  interviewed  by  them?  Were  there 
particular  people  interested  in  management? 

Brady:  There  were  two  distinct  factions  on  the  board.  You'll  probably  hear  this  from  me  maybe 

uniquely,  but  I  sensed  it  because  I  came  from  the  outside.  The  University  of  California  has  a 
very  long  history  of  all  the  senior  people  coming  from  the  inside.  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
major  officer  that  came  directly  from  the  outside. 

Lage:     So  this  was  a  major  change  in  itself. 

Brady:  It  was.  And  I  think  it's  unimportant,  other  than  my  perceptions  of  the  university  were 

somewhat--!  mean,  maybe  a  little  unique  because  I  didn't  have  all  this  history.  I  came  in, 
and  this  is  what  I  saw. 

Lage:     Tell  me  what  you  saw. 

Brady:  Well,  I  saw  that  there  were  two  completely  distinct  factions  on  the  board.  There  were  the 
very  conservatives  (and  they  were  largely  Reagan  appointees),  and  there  were  the  very 
liberals  (and  they  were  largely  Jerry  Brown  appointees).  On  the  liberal  side  we  had  Vilma 
Martinez,  we  had  Shelley  Andelson,  some  very  interesting  people.  On  the  other  side,  we  had 
Dean  Watkins,  we  had  Ed  Carter,  we  had  Glenn  Campbell.  I  mean,  these  are  very 
conservative  people  [chuckling].  These  are  not  just  a  little  conservative.  These  are  very 
conservative  people. 

At  any  rate,  they  were  two  distinct  factions.  So  the  board  was  entirely  bimodal:  there  was 
this  faction,  and  there  was  this  faction,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  middle.  Completely. 
The  conservative  group  was  over  here;  the  liberal  group  was  over  here.  And  they  had  by 
outcome,  rather  than  by  an  agreement,  given  each  other  different  turf.  The  conservative 
regents  had  all  the  turf  that  had  to  do  with  business,  finance,  management,  construction, 
investing.  And  all  students  affairs,  educational  policy,  etc.,  were  with  the  other  faction. 

You  could  literally  see  when  the  agenda  was  one  or  the  other's.  If  it  was  the  liberals' 
agenda  item,  the  conservatives  all  picked  up  their  Wall  Street  Journals  and  read,  and  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  the  conversation.  And  if  it  was  about  finance  or  investments,  the 
liberals  went  out  and  drank  coffee  and  talked  about  whatever  they  wanted  to  talk  about. 
They  literally  didn't  meet  together  except  the  day  of  the  board  meeting;  all  the  business  was 
done  in  committees  the  day  before. 

Lage:     And  the  whole  board  didn't  attend  these  various  committees. 
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Brady:  No.  Sometimes  some  did,  but  mostly  they  didn't.  They  just  gave  each  other  their  turf.  Sol 
was  interviewed  essentially  by  the  conservative  side.  They're  the  ones  who  were  interested 
in  better  financial  planning. 

And  that's  the  way  the  board  functioned.  And  I  think  it  functioned  very  well.  I  was 
amazed.  It  could  have  been  so  contentious  that  nothing  could  have  ever  gotten  done  because 
they  just  simply  didn't  agree  with  each  other  on  anything,  but  they  just  gave  each  other  this 
turf.  And,  as  I  said,  I  don't  think  it  was  an  understanding.  I  don't  think  they  sat  down  and 
said,  "We're  not  going  to  get  any  business  done  unless  we  do  this."  I  think  it  just  worked  that 
way.  So  that's  the  way  the  board  functioned. 

I  would  say  the  first  four  or  five  years  that  I  was  here-the  first  year  David  Saxon  was 
here  and  the  next  four  being  David  Gardner's  years~the  university  was  getting  quite 
favorable  support  from  the  legislature.  [Governor  George]  Deukmejian  and  the  president  got 
along  very  well.  We  had  marvelous  budgets,  marvelous  budgets.  Everybody  was  happy 
with  everybody.  And  there  were  very  few  student  unrest  issues;  in  fact,  none  that  I  know  of. 

Lage:     Anti-apartheid. 

Brady:  That  came  just  sort  of  in  the  middle,  when  the  tone  of  the  board  started  to  change  with 
apartheid. 

Lage:     Well,  then,  let  me  not  interrupt  you. 

Brady:  Where  was  I?  I  was  describing  the  board.  And  so  the  board  functioned  very  well,  and  they 
supported  the  president,  beyond  comprehension  in  some  cases,  just  absolute  adoration  for  the 
president. 

Lage:     You're  talking  about  after  Gardner  became  president. 

Brady:  Yes,  after  Gardner  came.  People  gave  David  an  awful  lot  of  credit  for  turning  the 

government  and  the  governor  around,  and  I  think  that's  accurate.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
Deukmejian  was  a  different  person  and  ready  to  be  turned  around.  David  Gardner 
communicated  to  government  and  to  governors  much  more  of  a  sense  of  management  than 
David  Saxon  ever  did  or  even  some  of  David's  predecessors,  who  tried  to  speak  academese 
to  the  legislators.  David  Gardner,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  articulate. 

Lage:     Yes. 

Brady:  He  is  able  to  communicate  with  the  faculty  using  their  vocabulary,  and  he's  able  to 

communicate  with  government  using  their  vocabulary,  and  he  does  so  very  well.  In  those 
years,  everybody  was  getting  things  done.  The  campuses  were  growing,  we  had  a 
substantially  wonderful  budget,  David  was  well-respected  by  the  regents,  by  government, 
and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  So  he  was  in  a  good  position.  Those  were  very 
good  years  for  the  university. 
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Lage:     Everybody  was  happy. 

Brady:  Well,  I  have  two  points:  I  have  a  thesis--!  could  write  on  it—and  the  thesis  is  that  everybody 
is  happy  if  you  have  sufficient  resources  and  the  board  is  a  functioning  board.  Actually,  that 
may  be  somewhat  oversimplified,  but  not  a  lot.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  have  to  get 
done,  but  those  are  the  underpinnings  for  getting  them  done.  Chancellors  who  are  unhappy 
because  they  don't  have  something  they  need  or  because  the  faculty  are  on  their  case  for  this 
and  that,  then,  if  the  president  can  direct  some  resources  to  that  problem,  not  only  is  he  a 
hero  to  the  chancellor,  the  chancellor  is  a  hero  to~it  goes  on  down  the  line. 


New  Appointees,  the  Apartheid  Issue,  Diminishing  Resources 

Brady:  Now,  the  board  began  to  change. 
Lage:     With  Deukmejian  as  governor? 

Brady:  Yes.  Because  the  number  of  regents,  by  constitutional  revision,  had  changed  and  was  in  the 
process  of  being  implemented,  so  there  were  more  vacancies  than  had  ever  been  the  case  for 
a  single  governor,  as  I  recall.  The  board  started  to  become  not  so  bimodal.  It  started  to 
become  more  monomodal,  but  it  was  to  the  right  of  center.  So  the  real  extreme  right  was 
fading  out  with  only  a  few  left,  like  Glenn  Campbell.  Dean  Watkins  left  and  so  forth.  The 
[Edward]  Carters  were  gone  and  a  lot  of  those. 

And  on  the  left  side,  the  extreme  liberals  were  fading  out  quickly.  Shelley  [Sheldon 
Andelson]  was  gone;  Yvonne  [Brathwaite  Burke]  was  gone;  Vilma  Martinez  was  gone. 
These  were  people  with  great  stature,  who  could  carry  their  own  with  the  conservatives. 
Like,  what's  on  CNN?  "Crossfire."  They're  the  same  kind  of  people.  They  could  define 
their  positions  articulately  and  with  style,  and  so  it  wasn't  just  a  conservative  and  a  liberal 
argument;  it  was  people  who  could  actually  articulate  the  issues. 

Lage:     And  did  they  respect  one  another? 

Brady:  I  don't  know,  but  they  respected  each  other's  intellect.  I  don't  think  they  respected  their 

views  at  all.  But  they  knew  the  person  they  were  talking  to  was  perfectly  capable  of  talking 
back. 

But  that  began  to  disappear,  too.  The  regents  replacing  both  those  ends  of  the  tail  were 
much  more  traditional  trustees.  That  happened  all  across  the  country.  They  were  slightly 
conservative,  often  successful  business  people,  sometimes  attorneys  (there  are  lots  of 
attorneys  everywhere),  and  they  have,  generally  speaking,  less  understanding  of  the 
university  and  more  political  alliance  to  the  governor. 
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Lage:     I  see.  Now,  did  you  say  that  was  a  trend  nationwide? 
Brady:  Yes,  all  over  the  place. 
Lage:     This  change. 

Brady:  Well,  I  don't  think  nationwide  ever  had  such  extremes. 
Lage:     So  maybe  it  was  due  to  having  these  maverick  governors,  Ronald  Reagan  and  Jerry  Brown. 

Brady:  That  put  the  pins  out,  right.  But  across  the  country,  the  appointment  of  trustees  (usually  as 
opposed  to  regents)  has  become  similar  in  character  to  what  I  was  just  describing.  The 
appointees  are  largely  fundraisers  and  supporters  of  the  governor,  as  opposed  to  being 
leaders  in  industry,  leaders  in  education,  or  leaders  in  the  church,  who  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  quality  oversight  of  the  university.  They  became  appointees  as  rewards  for 
having  done  fundraising,  etc. 

This  is  not  unique.  This  has  happened  every  place.  Talk  to  any  president  across  the 
country,  and  they'll  tell  you  the  same  thing.  They  are  now  dealing  with  political  appointees 
much  more  than  they  ever  did  before. 

Lage:     I  see.  Political  appointees,  and  maybe  with  less  intellect?  Is  this  what  you're  saying,  in  a 
nice  way? 

Brady:  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  I  would  say  that  they  are  political  appointees,  with  less 
interest  in  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  university.  Much  less  sympathetic  to  faculty. 
Faculty  are  odd  if  you're  not  used  to  working  with  faculty.  And  if  you're  a  contractor  who 
builds  freeways  and  you  come  to  a  university  community,  you  don't  understand  it  at  all 
because  it  isn't  the  same.  And  if  you  don't  understand  it,  you  can't  sympathize  or  empathize. 
All  you  can  do  is  try  to  change  it,  but  not  very  successfully  because  universities  don't  change 
very  much.  And  that's  what  causes  problems.  The  institution  itself  won't  change.  The 
faculty  are  in  charge  of  that,  no  matter  what  anybody  thinks.  They're  in  charge  of  the 
culture.  And  when  the  faculty  decide  that  somebody  isn't  sympathetic  to  what  it  is  they 
believe  is  important,  they  just  simply  coalesce,  and  you  can't  get  anything  done.  The 
president,  then,  is  caught  between  that  force  and  a  board  who  wants  to  change  things.  And 
the  president  can't  explain  to  his  board  that  you  can't  change  things.  They  think  they  can. 
But  they  cant. 

Lage:    Now,  can  you  tie  this  to  something  that  actually  happened? 

Brady:  Oh,  sure. 

Lage:     Or  does  this  come  later? 
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Brady:  That's  essentially  what  the  last  five  years  of  David  Gardner's  administration  was  like.  We 
had  a  board  that  changed.  The  board  was  not  a  force  that  supported  the  president;  it  was  a 
group  of  sort  of  non-force.  Contentious,  a  lot  of  contention.  Roy  Brophy  came  on  the  board. 
Roy  is  an  absolute  personal  friend  of  mine.  I  go  boating  with  him  two  or  three  times  a  year; 
we  went  skiing  last  year  together.  But  Roy  was  quite  a  force  in  causing  the  dynamics  of  the 
board  to  change.  Because  Roy  brought  that  sense  that  the  board's  authority  needs  to  be 
articulated  and  inserted  and  the  president  works  for  the  board,  not  the  other  way  around.  But 
that  changes  things.  That  changed  the  dynamics. 

Lage:     And  that  hadn't  been  the  case  before. 

Brady:  No,  the  board  supported  the  president.  If  you  would  go  back  and  listen  to  board  meetings  in 
those  early  years,  you  would  find  on  every  contentious  issue,  after  a  fair  amount  of  debate, 
someone  would  say,  "Let  the  president  figure  this  out."  Whatever  words  they  happened  to 
use,  but  that  was  the  outcome.  Then  David  would  say,  "Well,  now,  here's  what  I  think  we 
should  do."  He  would  say  it  very  articulately,  and  everybody  would  vote  for  him  and  go 
home,  and  then  he  would  be  free  to  implement. 

So  the  forces  out  in  the  land-in  the  campus,  and  the  faculty,  and  the  committees,  and  the 
staff,  and  the  unions,  and  the  legislature—know  that  the  president  is  going  to  prevail,  and 
therefore  he  has  great  power.  But  if  they  know  he  isn't  going  to  prevail,  then  he  doesn't  have 
any  power  at  all.  Because  that's  where  it  comes  from.  So  you  could  be  the  most  articulate 
spokesperson  on  the  face  of  the  planet,  but  if  the  board  isn't  going  to  support  you,  you're 
going  to  have  a  difficult  time.  There's  no  question  about  it. 

Lage:     It  seems  like  a  lot  of  things  happened  together. 

## 
Lage:     I  was  just  trying  to  get  a  sense  of  how  all  the  various  aspects  came  together. 

Brady:  My  two  major  theses  are  coming  together.  The  board  is  changing  (apartheid  was  one  of  the 
big  issues  on  the  board).  David  lost  that  fight  with  the  regents  for  the  very  first  major  defeat, 
led  by  Roy  Brophy. 

Lage:     Led  by  Roy  Brophy? 

Brady:  Who  spoke  for  the  governor.  See,  the  governor  wanted- 

Lage:    To  change  his  mind. 

Brady:  Yes.  The  governor  wanted,  for  reasons  that  were  political  to  him  at  that  time  (this  is  Pete 
Wilson  now). 

Lage:    No.no.  That  was  Deukmejian. 
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Brady:  Apartheid. 
Lage:     It  was  '85. 

Brady:  You're  right.  Yes.  And  that  was  the  first  major  fight-not  fight.  First  major  issue  with  the 
board  that  David  stood  for  strongly,  and  lost. 

Lage:  Did  you  see  that  at  the  time  as  a  turning  point? 

Brady:  Oh,  yes.  Oh,  sure. 

Lage:  And  did  David,  do  you  think? 

Brady:  I  don't  know. 

Lage:     He  said  in  his  oral  history  that  he  took  it  in  stride  and  he  understood,  and  I've  heard  from 
other  people  that  it  was  really  a  blow  to  him. 

Brady:  Oh,  he  didn't  take  it  in  stride.  I  actually  think  he  thinks  he  did,  but  those  of  us  who  were  very 
close  to  him--.  I  was  perhaps  the  closest  person  to  David.  We  were  down  the  hall  from  each 
other  in  the  building,  and  it  was  the  two  of  us  who  would  sit  down  at  six  or  six-thirty  at  night 
and  have  a  drink  —he  didn't  drink,  but  I  did-and  talk.  David  was  a  person  who  had  to  really, 
truly  trust  you  before  he  would  really,  really  truly  tell  you  what  he  thought,  as  opposed  to 
telling  you  sort  of  what  he  thought.  You  know,  there's  a  difference. 

And  so  I  watched  David  go  through  that  one.  He  believed  his  position  was  correct  for 
what  he  considered  to  be  ideological  reasons.  This  wasn't  a  political  fight.  He  really  didn't 
believe  that  the  divestiture  issue  was  one  that  he  ought  to  pay  attention  to.  He  saw  it  as 
being  too  political,  an  attempt  to  politicize  the  university;  he  believed  it  was  not  the 
university's  business  to  get  involved.  And  he  was  supported  by  all  the  conservatives,  for 
their  own  reasons.  Some  for  the  same  reasons  as  David;  it  was  a  very  close  vote.  The 
governor  actually  called  his  appointees.  Roy  led  the  charge.  I  think  there  was  only  a  one  or 
two  vote  spread.  It  was  not  a  huge  spread,  as  I  recall. 

But,  at  the  same  time  that  that  was  happening,  the  resources  were  starting  to  go  south.  So 
when  these  two  problems  happened  together—resource  issues  and  a  board  which  has  become 
less  of  an  understanding,  supportive  coalition  group  willing  to  help  the  president  and  the 
administration  work  through  these  issues,  but  rather  an  assertive  group  who  wants  to  dictate 
some  of  these  issues  without  fully  understanding  how  it  works—then  the  president  has  a 
problem.  He  can't  deliver  the  resources,  and  he  doesn't  have  a  board  that  he  can  preside  over 
with  ease,  so  any  issue  can  become  contentious. 

And  other  events  came  along.  They  fell  into  the  category  of  more  contentious  than  they 
ought  to  have  been  because  everybody  was  angry  at  everybody  in  some  way,  though,  angry 
may  be  too  strong  a  word. 
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Lage:     It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  what  you're  saying  does  not  support  what  I  have  been 
thinking,  which  is  that  David  Gardner  had  such  a  tight  rein  on  the  regents  and  was  so 
articulate  and  able  to  persuade  that  the  board  got  restless  being  under  such  a  strong  president. 
But  you're  saying  it  was  more  the  shift  of  the  board. 

Brady:  I  think  it  was.  People  have  used  that  argument,  that  the  board  got  restless.  I  actually  never 
saw  that.  I  know  the  regents  as  well  as  anybody.  I  ran  the  process  of  getting  regents'  items 
ready,  so  that  was  an  office  that  reported  to  me.  We  got  all  the  items  to  go  to  the  regents 
ready,  so  I  would  have  to  call  regents  at  great  length  and  school  them  on  what  the  agenda 
items  were  and  what  the  president's  position  was,  and  so  forth.  So  I  did  an  awful  lot  of 
talking  to  regents. 

But  I  never  sensed  that  the  board  got  restless.  I  actually  sensed  mostly  that  they  thought 
the  president's  positions  were  reasoned  out,  and  that  he  had  good,  sound  arguments  for  them, 
and  he  understood  the  university  and,  while  they  may  not  necessarily  agree  with  it  in  all 
cases,  that  was  probably  the  best  outcome  for  the  university.  As  I  say,  if  you  listen  to  tapes 
[of  the  Board  of  Regents'  meetings]~it  would  take  a  lot  of  listening--!  think  you'd  pick  up 
the  flavor  of  the  debate,  the  discussion,  and  the  points  of  view. 

David's  style  was  to  let  them  talk  themselves  out.  He  would  never  insert  himself  early  on 
and  say,  "Here's  my  position."  Except  for  apartheid.  And  a  few  others.  But  he  would  listen, 
and  when  they  all  had  their  say  and  it  was  clear  that  they  couldn't  come  to  a  conclusion-- 
wasn't  going  one  way  versus  another—somebody  would  then  eventually  say,  "What  does  the 
president  think?"  And  then  he  would  give  a  very  articulate,  well-reasoned  discussion, 
leading  to  a  conclusion,  leading  to  a  recommendation  of  what  he  thought  needed  to  be  done. 
Here's  how  he  thought  it  should  happen,  and  here's  what  I  recommend  we  do. 

Almost  inevitably,  they  would  say,  "Go."  As  long  as  people,  as  I  say,  thought  that  was 
the  way  it  was  going  to  go,  then  the  president's  position  was  easy  to  rally  around. 

Lage:     And  it  was  well  thought  out  and  well  articulated. 

Brady:  It  was  well  thought  out.  David  was  an  insightful  person.  He  tried  to  balance  the  needs  of 

government  and  accountability  and  some  management  with  the  needs  of  the  faculty  for  their 
academic  freedom  in  its  broadest  forms,  academic  decision-making  in  the  curriculum  area. 
He  tried  to  keep  a  balance  between  those  two.  Now,  the  faculty  always  thought  that  they 
could  do  this  one,  too,  but  you  simply  had  to  deal  with  that. 

Lage:     I  didn't  hear  that. 

Brady:  The  faculty  always  believed  that  not  only  should  they  have  essential  direction  of  curricular 
matters,  they  really  ought  to  be  consulted  and  re-listened  to  on  everything  else  as  well. 

Lage:     Even  finance? 
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Brady:  Oh,  sure.  The  Faculty  Welfare  Committee  wants  to  talk  about  the  retirement  system  and 
compensation  and  on  and  on  and  on  and  on. 


An  Economist's  Perspective 

Lage:     That  was  part  of  your  bailiwick.  Did  you  have  a  lot  to  do  with  faculty  then? 

Brady:  Oh,  sure. 

Lage:     And  Academic  Council? 

Brady:  Oh,  yes.  I  met  with  the  Faculty  Welfare  Committee  probably  monthly.  I  chaired  the 

retirement  system  board,  which  was  represented  by  faculty  and  staff  as  well.  I  had  a  lot  of 
dealing  with  the  council  itself  on  financial  matters  and  on  collective  bargaining  matters 
which  affected  the  university.  We  had  statewide  units  for  the  unions.  So  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  with  them. 

As  I  said,  identical  to  the  other  side  of  an  issue—the  academic  affairs  side— when  you  have 
sufficient  resources  you  can  discuss  at  great  length  how  they  should  be  allocated  and  what's 
the  best  program  and  so  forth.  But  if  you  have  insufficient  resources  and  you're  dealing  with 
reductions  in  budget,  then  you're  certainly  not  going  to  get  things  done.  That's  just  the  way  it 
works. 

After  thirty-five  years  of  these  major  universities  with  the  same  position,  I  believe  I'm 
reasonably  accurate  in  that.  Nobody  would  agree  with  me  that  it's  quite  that  simple,  but  it  is 
that  simple. 

Lage:     No,  it's  probably  not. 

Brady:  There's  alumni  and  there's  all  kinds  of  things,  like  athletics,  getting  you  in  trouble.  But  those 
are  problems  you  can  deal  with.  You  can  compartmentalize  them,  you  can  deal  with  the 
problem,  you  can  find  strategies,  you  can  approach  the  solution  to  the  problem,  and  you  have 
the  authority  to  do  it.  If  you  have  the  authority  to  do  it  and  you  spend  sufficient  time  getting 
a  consensus  to  do  it  and  if  you  have  the  wherewithal  to  do  it,  you  can  get  it  done.  If  you 
don't  have  any  of  those  three  things,  getting  complex  problems  resolved  is  very  complicated. 

Lage:     Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  that. 

Brady:  This  is  the  world  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  economist,  by  the  way.  You  know,  there's 
an  entire  body  of  academic  discipline  called  the  history  of  economic  thought?  It  essentially 
teaches  the  history  of  the  world  through  economic  development,  and  it's  interesting.  It  isn't 
quite  true.  There's  parts  of  the  great  bang  theory,  there's  parts  of  religious  theory,  there's 
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parts  of  natural  catastrophe  theory.  But  you  can  write  the  history  of  the  world  through 
economic  terms:  exploitation,  colonization,  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Now  we're  going 
through  technology,  so  the  economists  of  today  will  be  writing  the  history  of  the  economy 
today  through  technology's  eyes. 

Lage:     But  with  a  different  outlook,  you  could  write  it  in  different  ways. 
Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:     And  I've  heard  environmentalists  write  the  history  of  the  world  through  changes—you  know, 
man's  impact  on  the  environment  and— 

Brady:  Well,  what  they're  writing  is  man's  history  and  the  impact  on  the  environment,  not  the 
creation  of  man's  history. 

Lage:     Well,  some  of  them  push  it  to  the  next  level.  What  I  was  saying  is  that  it  is  a  perspective. 

Brady:  Yes,  it's  a  perspective,  but  their  perspective  is  based  upon  outcomes.  The  perspective  of  the 
economist  is  from  inputs.  The  inputs  cause  these  factories  to  occur.  The  factories  cause  the 
pollution,  but  the  pollution  didn't  cause  the  factories.  And  the  factories  didn't  come  or  not 
come  because  the  environmentalists  were  out  there  being  concerned.  They  came  because  of 
economic  pressures.  So  it's  a  point  of  view  I  understand. 

Lage:     So  this  history  we're  hearing  about,  the  university's  history,  is  from  an  economist's 
perspective. 

Brady:  I'm  giving  you  an  economist's  theory. 


Reo rgan izing  the  Office  of  the  President  under  David  Gardner 


Lage:     Now,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  look  at  events  chronologically,  since  I  come  from  a  historical 
perspective.  Tell  me,  when  you  came  to  the  university  under  Saxon,  what  did  you  see  in 
terms  of  the  management  system?  And  did  you  make  changes,  recommend  changes?  How 
did  all  that  work? 

Brady:  Well,  the  management  system  was  sparse.  The  decision-making  process— I'm  distinguishing 
those  two— the  decision-making  process  was  almost  exclusively  academic  issues  or—.  Dave 
Saxon  was  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs.  We  had  somebody  called  the  vice  president 
and  then  some  vice  presidents  with  some  functional  titles. 

Lage:     Under  the  vice  president? 
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Brady:  Well,  the  vice  president  would  have  then  been  assumed  to  be  the  executive  vice  president. 
He  didn't  carry  the  title.  He  was  called  the  vice  president.  Fretter,  Bill  Fretter.  He  was  an 
academic.  And  then  there  was  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs,  who  was  perceived  of, 
generally  speaking,  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  vice  presidents.  So  it  was  a  three-tier 
decision  process,  all  of  academics.  The  other  vice  presidents--!  was  then,  I  think,  called  the 
vice  president  for  business  and  finance,  and  there  was  somebody  for  agriculture  and 
somebody  for  whatever. 

And  that  was  viewed  as  necessary  but  certainly  not  in  the  mainstream  thinking.  And 
that's  the  way  the  campuses  behaved.  There  was  then  a  council  of  academic  vice 
chancellors,  COVC.  And  they  had  some  very  neat  people  on  there  at  some  points  in  time. 
Bill  was  on  there  at  one  time,  Michael  Heyman  was  on  there  at  a  point  in  time.  I  mean,  these 
were  the  heavy  hitters  on  the  campuses.  And  so  the  process  was  directly  academic  affairs  all 
the  way  down. 

Some  would  say,  and  Clark  Kerr  says  in  some  of  his  writings,  that  that's  what  made  the 
University  of  California  as  great  as  it  was.  People  were  thinking  only  about  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  the  academic  programs.  I  don't  dispute  that,  as  long  as  you  have  enough 
resources.  It's  that  issue  again. 

David  Saxon  wasn't  interested  in  making  any  changes.  He  was  on  his  way  out.  He  was 
just  presiding,  on  the  way  out.  But  he  did  ask  me  a  lot  of  questions  and  asked  me  to  try  to 
improve  management  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Things  like  the  simple  computing  capacity,  the 
data  processing  capacity,  was  in  shambles,  and  we  tried  to  fix  things  like  that.  The 
retirement  system  was  in  total  shambles.  We  were  trying  to  fix  that  kind  of  thing.  But 
nothing  major. 

Lage:     It  was  only  about  a  year  that  you  worked  with  David  Saxon? 

Brady:  It  was  not  a  major  impact  on  policy.  It  was  just  sort  of  fix  some  things  to  work  better. 

Collective  bargaining  was  just  coming.  They  were  not  prepared  for  collective  bargaining. 
No  one  had  ever  dealt  with  collective  bargaining.  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  had 
dealt  with  it  in  the  past. 

Lage:    At  Illinois? 

Brady:  Yes.  And  Syracuse,  there  were  unions  there.  And  so  that  was  taking  up  a  lot  of  my  time,  as 
well  as  trying  to  build  an  organization,  hiring  people.  Of  course,  we  didn't  know  who  the 
new  president  was,  so  nobody  was  going  to  do  much  of  anything.  I  mean,  you  would  have 
had  to  go  to  the  regents  for  a  policy,  and  you  wouldn't  want  to  do  that  because  they  weren't 
prepared  to  make  a  policy  decision  in  the  absence  of  knowing  who  the  new  president  was. 

So  David  Gardner  was  selected.  We  had  never  met  before.  We  obviously  knew  of  him, 
but  we  had  never  met.  We  had  a  lot  of  interaction  the  very  first  days  he  was  there  because 
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things  that  he  needed  to  get  done-just  get  on  payroll,  get  paid,  these  were  things  my  people 
do-so  we  got  to  know  each  other. 

Lage:     Did  you  go  to  Utah  and  meet  with  him? 

Brady:  We  didn't.  We  talked  over  the  phone,  and  he  was  in  California  quite  a  bit.  And  so  David  did 
in  fact  want  to  make  organizational  changes  very  early  on.  He  wanted  to  build  his  own  team. 
He  had  been  president  of  Utah  for  ten  years,  I  believe,  or  close  to  it,  so  he  knew  what  he 
wanted  or  thought  he  knew  what  he  wanted.  I  was  one  of  the  few  people  there  who  had 
actually  been  in  senior  positions  at  other  universities. 

Lage:     You  mentioned  that,  and  that's  quite  intriguing. 

Brady:  Because  nobody  in  California  ever  thought  about  anything  except,  How  is  it  done  in 

California?  It's  a  fascinating  concept.  You'd  say  to  them,  "Do  you  know  how  they  do  this  at 
Michigan?"  "Why  would  we  want  to  know  about  that?" 

Lage:     [laughs] 

Brady:  I'm  not  overstating  that.  That  was  actually  true,  yes.  So  David  sat  down  with  me,  and  we 

talked.  He  wanted  my  assessment  of  the  players.  Some  he  knew;  some  he  didn't  know;  most 
he  didn't  know. 

Lage:     Of  the  staff,  in  place. 

Brady:  Yes.  And  he  would  describe  to  me  what  he  thought  he'd  like  to  do  in  terms  of  functional 

alignments  and  how  he  would  try  to  make  things  work.  He  constructed,  quite  on  purpose,  an 
organization  that  he  thought  would  balance  these  issues  of  the  future.  He  constructed  an 
organization  with  two  senior  vice  presidents:  one  for  academic  affairs,  one  for  finance  and 
administration.  Those  two  plus  he  would  be  the  president's  inner-circle  office. 

This  was  his  attempt  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  keeping  the  academic  priorities  of  the 
University  of  California  intact  and  up  front,  and  then  try  to  balance  them  with  the  need  for 
accountability,  the  need  for  more  sophisticated  management.  We're  going  to  deal  with  large- 
scale  budget  problems  coming  in  the  future,  large-scale  increases  in  students  and  the  need 
for  new  campuses— how  to  balance  academic  views  and  the  management  issues— so  Bill 
Frazer  and  I  were  the  two  senior  vice  presidents. 

Lage:     Did  you  feed  into  that  decision  of  David  Gardner's?  Was  that  the  way  you  thought  it  should 
be? 

Brady:  Yes.  I  told  him  that  my  experience  at  Illinois,  where  I  had  been  the  executive  vice  president- 
-there  weren't  two  of  us;  there  was  just  one  of  us-was  doomed  to  failure  because  you're 
having  a  debate  with  yourself.  And  no  matter  which  way  you  go  in  the  debate,  the  side  that 
didn't  kind  of  win  will  think  they  were  disad  vantaged.  And  so  I  think  I  was  persuaded  that 
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you  don't  want  to  do  that  in  a  university.  You  don't  want  to  have  an  executive  vice  president, 
who  is  an  academician  to  whom  everything  else  goes  through,  and  you  don't  want  to  have  a 
finance-administrative-management  type  in  the  same  position.  You  want  two  of  them. 
Then,  it's  up  to  the  president  to  make  priority  decisions  in  the  bitter  end.  And  he  thought  so, 
too,  and  that's  what  we  did. 


The  President's  Cabinet,  and  Gardner's  Management  Style 


Lage:     And  how  did  that  work  out?  Was  there  a  cabinet  meeting  with  the  various  vice  presidents? 

Brady:  Yes,  there  was  a  cabinet  meeting  every  Monday  morning.  Typical-not  always  on  Monday, 
but  often  on  Monday.  There  were  maybe  ten  people,  including  the  vice  presidents.  There 
were  five  vice  presidents:  two  senior,  three  non-senior.  And  then  some  special  assistants  and 
public  relations  people  were  often  there  toward  the  bitter  end  because  we  got  into  so  much 
difficulty  with  the  press  on  a  whole  variety  of  issues,  all  of  which  really  stemmed  from  the 
other  things. 

Lage:     The  things  you've  mentioned—resources  and  changes  in  the  board? 

Brady:  They  all  come  from  the  same  thing.  You  can  take  any  one  of  them-now,  there  are  some 
little  quirks  to  some  of  them.  There's  the  Jerry  [Jeremiah]  Hallisey  quirk;  there's  the  Frank 
Clark  quirk.  But  they're  all  still  coming  from  the  same  thing.  If  the  other  pillars  had  been 
there,  those  issues  would  never  had  been  an  issue,  just  couldn't  have  been.  But  when  they're 
tumbled,  you  now  have  great  resource  problems  and  the  board  is  no  longer  a  cohesive, 
supportive  organization,  having  their  own  agenda,  which  is  mixed  up  in  their  own  political 
agendas,  then  these  other  issues  can  become  big  issues.  It's  sort  of  why  the  Congress  can't 
get  anything  done. 

Congress  can't  get  anything  done  because  they  can't  solve  their  political  internal  fighting, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  So  they  all  fall  from  these  other  positions.  But  the  cabinet 
worked  fine.  There  is  no  organization  ever  created  of  a  large  organizational  scale  or  size  that 
doesn't  have  internal  disagreements  or  internal  turf  arguments  or  internal  politicking. 
There's  no  such  thing;  there's  no  such  organization.  Not  IBM,  not  DuPont,  not  anybody. 

So  my  assessment  is  that  we  had  about  the  normal  amount  of  internal  disagreements.  No 
less,  no  more.  Some  personalities  were  involved  that  wanted  to  do  things  differently.  Some 
people  in  an  organization  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  their  say  and  then  whatever  decision 
is  made,  perform.  Others  aren't.  Others  will  be  devious  or  disruptive  or  at  least  not  provide 
enthusiastic  support.  But  that's  a  personality  organizational  issue. 

Lage:     Yes.  And  how  were  conflicts  resolved,  in  general?  Would  David  Gardner  just  listen  and 
make  the  decision,  or—? 
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Brady:  Mostly  David  resolved  those  kinds  of  conflicts  by  non-action,  as  opposed  to  action.  So  if 
one  vice  president  goes  in  to  see  David  about  something  he  wants  to  do  but  the  other  vice 
presidents  won't  let  him  do  it  or  they  don't  agree  with  him  and  they  can't  get  it  done,  David's 
normal  reaction  would  be  to  listen  and  then  go  away. 

Lage:     Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

Brady:  Just  that  David  doesn't  do  anything  if  he  doesn't  want  to. 

Lage:     But  then  what  happens? 

Brady:  Nothing.  Nothing  can  happen.  You  just  made  your  complaint  to  David.  It's  like  King 

Solomon.  King  Solomon  listened,  but  he  didn't  take  any  action.  So  the  problem  goes  away 
naturally.  He  did  not  handle  conflict  resolution  in  the  sense  of  "Okay,  Bill,  Okay,  Ron. 
Now,  you  guys  don't  agree  on  this.  I'll  tell  you  how  it's  gonna  be."  David  would  meet  with 
one  and  say,  "Well,  your  points  are  very  well  taken.  I'll  think  about  it."  Or  he  would  say, 
"The  track  you're  going  on  is  the  right  track.  You  just  keep  going."  But  he'd  never  tell  one 
what  it  was  that  he  told  the  other. 

Lage:     Ah. 

Brady:  That's  his  style.  Pretty  soon  you  figure  it  out.  I  mean,  it  takes  only  a  little  while  to  find  out 
that  if  he  tells  you  that  he  wants  to  go  in  your  direction,  that  that's  correct;  but  you  also  know 
instantly  that  he  didn't  tell  anybody  else  that. 

Lage:     So  you  knew  that  much. 

Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:     He  wasn't  telling  both  of  you. 

•-.  . 

Brady:  Yes,  but  if  you  figure  it  out,  you  do  know  the  answer  because  if  Bill  complains  and  David 
just  says,  "Thank  you,  Bill.  I'll  think  about  it,"  but  he  never  says  any  more  and  then  he  tells 
me--this  is  just  an  example  I'm  picking--"No,  we're  going  to  go  this  way.  You  keep  that  up," 
then  when  Bill  conies  to  see  me,  I  say,  "Bill,  I  think  he  wants  to  go  this  way  because  my 
instructions  are  to  keep  going." 

Lage:     So  that's  the  way  it  was  resolved. 

Brady:  Yes.  It's  just  a  style.  It's  not  a  difference.  It's  not  a  major  problem-resolution,  problem- 
solving  paradigm;  it's  just  the  way  he  did  it.  So  everybody  got  used  to  that  after  a  while.  So 
you  could  go  in  to  complain  to  David  if  you  really  felt  like  it,  but  it  wasn't  going  to  get  you 
very  far  unless  he  happened  to  want  to  go  in  that  direction  in  any  event.  So  he  was  a  good 
manager.  He  would  not  be  what  I'd  call  a  crisp  manager. 
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Lage:     What  is  a  crisp  manager? 

Brady:  Decisions  articulated  completely  and  openly  to  everybody,  general  order,  "Colonel  A,  you 
take  B.  Colonel  B,  you  fly  the  airplane." 

Lage:     Is  that  more  standard  in  a  university  to  have  a  non-crisp  manager? 

Brady:  Oh,  yes.  Oh  my,  yes. 

Lage:     So  that's  part  of  the  university  culture,  in  a  sense. 

Brady:  A  lot  of  university  cultures  don't  have  a  manager,  period.  But  David  was  a  pretty  good 
manager,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  a  general  giving  orders  to  his  troops.  He  was  a  good 
manager  in  that  he  had  his  priorities  established.  He  knew  what  he  was  trying  to  get  done. 
He  knew  how  to  get  it  done,  and  he  worked  to  that  end.  And  when  you  fit  into  his  pattern 
and  what  you  naturally  wanted  to  do  is  what  he  wanted  to  get  done,  then  you  got  all  the 
support  you  ever  needed.  If  what  you  wanted  was  not  what  he  wanted  to  get  done,  you  just 
didn't  get  any  support. 

Lage:     And  then  you  figured  it  out. 

Brady:  Some  people  figured  it  out;  some  people  never  figured  it  out.  But  generally  speaking,  yes, 
people  figured  it  out.  So  the  vice  presidents  figured  out  their  own  ways  to  work  with  each 
other  when  they  had  a  conflict.  And  so  if  I  had  a  conflict  with  Bill  Frazer  on  something,  a 
faculty  issue— he  wanted  to  go  this  way;  and  one  of  my  issues  was  you  can't  get  that  done; 
the  feds  won't  let  you  do  that  or  there  was  a  reason  we  can't  do  that,  then  I  would  go  talk  to 
Bill,  and  I'd  say,  "Bill,  we've  got  to  figure  out  how  to  get  this  across  to  the  faculty,"  and  he 
would  agree  with  me  or  not  agree  and  then  we'd  both  go  to  see  the  Academic  Council 
committee  together,  and  we'd  both  talk  it  out. 


Internal  Politics  of  the  Cabinet 

Lage:     Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

Brady:  Well,  they  were  sort  of  daily. 

Lage:    Was  there  anything  big  that  you  had  to  work  out  with  Bill  Frazer  and  take  to  the  faculty? 

Brady:  Bill  and  I  were  very  good  together.  We  liked  each  other.  We  didn't  have  many  conflicts. 

We  would  agree  almost  always  on  what  the  best  course  of  action  would  be.  Often  we  would 
split  the  responsibility.  Often  Bill  would  say,  "Okay,  I've  got  to  get  the  Academic  Council 
on  board,  and  I'll  take  care  of  that.  We  meet  next  week."  And  I'd  say,  "Well,  that's  good 
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because  I  have  to  get  the  chancellors  on  board"  or  whatever  "and  I  will  take  care  of  them 
next  week."  And  then  we'd  both  come  back.  We  very  seldom  had  this  we're-going-to-lock- 
the-door-and-see-who-wins  thing. 

Lage:     But  Bill  Baker.  Was  that  another  case?  I've  heard  that  the  two  of  you  kind  of  locked  horns. 
Brady:  Oh—well,  I  would  say  we  had  a  fair  number  of  disagreements  on  how  to  get  something  done. 

Lage:     Did  your  areas  kind  of  overlap,  his  being  in  charge  of  the  budget  and  your  being  in  charge  of 
management?  Or  does  that  not  create  a  problem? 

Brady:  Yes,  it  does  create  problems.  It  was  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  organization.  David 
Gardner  didn't  like  it.  He  wanted  to  separate  the  budget  from  Bill  and  have  Bill  do 
governmental  affairs  and  alumni  affairs  and  external  affairs. 

Lage:     But  he  had  put  them  together. 

Brady:  Well,  he  could  put  them  together  because  Bill  was  in  a  position  that  he  had  had  before  David 
Gardner  came.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  budget  mechanics.  He  was  not  a  vice  president.  He 
was  a  director  or  something.  I  supported,  with  David,  the  elevation  of  the  position  to  a  vice 
president,  but  the  vice  president  would  have  been  for  external  affairs,  governmental  affairs 
(which  can  be  separated  from  the  budget;  they're  not  the  same  thing),  and  fundraising  and  all 
that  external  stuff.  Bill  said  to  David  he  wasn't  ready  to  give  up  the  budget  to  do  this  other 
role,  but  he  wasn't  sure  it  was  really- 

Lage:     Big  enough? 

Brady:  Well,  whatever.  And  David  said  to  me,  "Oh,  we  can  live  with  that,  so  let's  just  let  him  have 
it."  So  that  was  one  of  those  issues  he  didn't  resolve.  So,  David  wanted  my  advice  on 
budget  issues  of  all  kinds,  and  yet  Bill  was  in  charge  of  the  budget.  But  if  you  look  at  that 
carefully,  the  part  of  the  budget  of  the  University  of  California  which  was  Bill's 
responsibility  was  about  $2  billion  out  of  $10  billion. 

Lage:  Oh,  I  see. 

Brady:  And  the  rest  of  it  was  mine. 

Lage:  Was  the  budget  he  was  responsible  for  the  state  budget? 

Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:  I  see. 

Brady:  Generally  speaking.  Now,  we  put  the  budget  all  together  when  we  took  it  to  the  board.  The 
mechanics  of  who  dealt  with  the  laboratories,  who  dealt  with  the  financing  of  the  debt,  meant 
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we  had  to  work  together.  Bill  doesn't  like  to  work  together.  It's  just  the  way  Bill  is,  but  I 
don't  think  it  was  a  serious  problem.  I  ran  governmental  affairs  at  the  previous  several 
universities- 

Lage:     Oh,  you  did? 

Brady:  -and  I  think  I  know  governmental  affairs.  I  probably  don't  know  them  as  well  as  Bill  does 
because  California  is  a  little  weird.  I  shouldn't  say  weird.  It's  a  little  unique. 

Lage:     Complex. 

Brady:  Uniquely  complex.  It's  a  very  big  state  with  lots  of  different  issues,  and  it's  not  quite  so  easy 
to  handle  as  other  states.  So  Bill's  expertise  and  background  in  the  knowledge  about  how 
California  works  and  how  the  legislature  works  was  invaluable.  He  was  very  good.  Bill 
thought  that  he  should  be  of  equal  rank.  He  made  several  attempts  to  convince  David  of  that, 
without  success— and  Jack  Peltason  without  success.  Everybody— I'm  overgeneralizing 
again— but  people  thought  Bill  had  a  great  deal  to  offer.  He  really  understood  the  alumni,  the 
politics  of  the  state  and  the  politicians  well,  and  that  role  subscribed  so  big  a  sphere 
[gesturing].  Bill  wanted  to  have  major  policy  roles  in  this  big  a  sphere  [gesturing],  and 
nobody  agreed  with  that.  But  that  was  generally  the  conflict. 

Lage:     So  that  was  part  of  his  unhappiness. 

Brady:  Yes,  but  his  unhappiness  wasn't  with  me  any  more  than  it  was  with  David.  He  wanted  this 
big  a  role  [demonstrating],  and  David  wanted  him  to  have  this  big  a  role  [demonstrating], 
and  the  chancellors  supported  the  president.  So  you  talk  with  Chuck  Young,  you  talk  to  a 
Mike  Heyman,  you  can  talk  to  Jack  Peltason.  Dick  Atkinson,  the  president,  was  probably 
the  final  one  to  deal  Bill  a  "You've-got-to-knock-this-off-and-get-out-of-here"  kind  of  blow. 
But  Jack  Peltason  thought  the  same  way,  and  David  Gardner  thought  the  same  way. 

Lage:     So  they  all  assessed  what  his  proper  role  should  be  about  the  same. 

Brady:  But  it  didn't  agree  with  his  assessment.  And  when  that  happens— when  you  have  a  person 
who  is  discontented—like  in  any  political  environment,  when  you're  discontented,  you 
sometimes  find  things  to  do  or  things  to  say  or  people  to  say  things  to  that  are  not  in 
somebody  else's  best  interest. 

Lage:     So  that  created  some  problems. 

Brady:  Yes,  it  did.  But  I  don't  know  any  organization  that  doesn't  have  such  problems. 

Lage:     Yes.  You  say  the  chancellors  agreed.  Would  that  be  a  kind  of  thing  that  the  chancellors 
would— 
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Brady:  Talk  to  David  about,  yes.  David  met  with  the  chancellors  sans  the  vice  presidents  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Lage:     Without  the  vice  presidents? 

Brady:  Yes.  They'd  get  a  half  an  hour  with  the  president,  in  his  office,  before  the  big  cabinet 
meeting. 

Lage:     I  see.  One  at  a  time. 

Brady:  No.  They  could  get  one-at-a-time  appointments  if  they  wanted  them  anytime,  but  they 

would  meet  with  him  as  a  group.  And  the  primary  reason  was  so  they  could  say  things  that 
were  not  necessarily  favorable  to  the  vice  presidents. 

Lage:     I  see.  I  hadn't  heard  this. 
Brady:  Oh,  well,  this  is  very  important. 
Lage:     Yes,  tell  me  about  that. 

Brady:  It's  the  same  as  I  was  telling  you  about  conflict  resolution.  David  would  listen  to  people; 
he's  a  good  listener.  And  so  the  chancellor  could  say  to  him,  "Look,  what  you  guys  are 
trying  to  do  with  library  automation  is  driving  me  nuts.  My  campus  isn't  buying  this."  They 
didn't  do  that,  by  the  way.  They  bought  it.  But  I'm  sort  of  picking  one.  And  then  David,  if 
he  thought  it  was  something  really  important,  like  that  would  have  been,  then  he  would  have 
to  figure  out  what  to  do  about  that.  But  if  it  was  things  like,  "Look,  Bill  Frazer  is  driving  us 
nuts.  He  calls  the  Academic  Council  members  and  tells  them  things  about  the  budget  that 
we  haven't  heard  yet." 

Lage:     Now,  is  this  something  that  happened? 
Brady:  No. 

Lage:     You're  making  all  this  up?  I  just  want  to  be  clear  because  when  we  put  it  into  the  oral 
history,  we  need  to  point  out  that  this  is  all  hypothetical. 

Brady:  It's  all  hypothetical.  Or  they  would  say,  "Bill  Baker  is  driving  us  nuts  because  he's  calling 
the  budget  directors  on  our  campus,  and  they  know  things  about  the  budget  that  we  haven't 
heard  yet."  Or  he  would  say,  "Ron  is  driving  us  nuts  on  construction  because  his  people  are 
down  here  telling  our  people  about  building  buildings  and  rules  and  regulations  that  we 
haven't  heard  about  yet."  Any  of  those  things  could  have  occurred. 

Lage:     Okay,  so  this  was  their  chance  to  let  off  steam. 
Brady:  Yes- 
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Lage:     These  seem  to  be  things  that  might  happen  in  any  organization. 
Brady:  Sure,  all  organizations. 
Lage:     Of  course.  And  this  is  a  big,  complex  organization. 

Brady:  You  have  the  same  thing  in  the  library.  There's  some  internal  politics  in  the  library.  There 
are  people  talking  behind  other  people's  backs.  There  are  people  going  to  see  the  head 
librarian.  It's  always  all  right  there. 

Lage:     Some  places  worse  than  others. 

Brady:  Yes,  correct.  But  there's  a  level  of  it  anywhere,  with  the  best  manager,  the  best-liked 

president;  the  best  has  organizational  issues  that  they  have  to  deal  with  even  if  they  don't 
think  these  issues  are  important.  They  might  not  be  important,  except  to  the  minds  of  the 
people.  So  all  organizations  have  this,  and  I  think  sometimes,  in  conversations  about  the 
University  of  California  that  I've  had  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  too  much  is  made  of  these 
issues.  I  think  Bill  Baker  talked  a  lot  about  this. 

Lage:     Too  much  is  made  of  these  little  inconsequential  things  that  got  spread. 

Brady:  Yes.  I  think  most  of  the  tracking  of  the  rabbit  I've  been  able  to  do,  which  I  don't  care  much 
about,  is  usually  it's  Bill  Baker  saying  something  about  how  Bill  Frazer  can't  deal  with  the 
Academic—whatever. 


The  Council  of  Chancellors,  and  Differing  Styles  of  the  Campuses 

Lage:     Tell  me  more  about  the  Council  of  Chancellors.  You  mentioned  this  private,  small  meeting, 
and  then  wasn't  there  a  more  formal  meeting? 

Brady:  Oh,  yes.  There  we  had  the  full  agenda. 

Lage:    And  how  often  did  that  occur? 

Brady:  Monthly. 

Lage:    Describe  that,  a  typical  session  of  the  Council  of  Chancellors. 

Brady:  Well,  we'd  go  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon,  have  lunch,  sometimes  go  on  in 
the  afternoon  for  another  couple  of  hours.  By  two,  people  were  running  for  airplanes,  so  you 
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can't  figure  on  going  longer  than  two  o'clock.  We  had  an  agenda  of  specific  items,  either 
submitted  by  the  chancellors  that  they  wanted  to  talk  about,  but  mostly  by  David  or  the  vice 
presidents,  what  they  wanted  to  talk  to  the  chancellors  about. 

Lage:     What  kinds  of  things? 

Brady:  Budget,  budget,  budget,  budget,  budget,  budget,  budget. 

Lage:     Okay,  that's  the  focus.  Throughout  the  entire  time? 

Brady:  Oh,  yes. 

Lage:     Whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 

Brady:  Oh,  yes.  If  it's  good,  it  was  talking  about  what  programs  you're  going  to  implement,  how 

much  the  faculty  raises  are  going  to  be.  If  it's  bad,  it's  how  we're  going  to  cut  the  budget,  ta- 
da,  ta-da,  ta-da. 

Lage:     And  one  campus  against  another,  or  was  this  a  nice,  cooperative  setting? 

Brady:  I  think  it  was  about  as  cooperative  as  you're  ever  going  to  get.  You  would  find  extreme 
ideological  differences  on  how  to  solve  problems  between  a  [UCLA  Chancellor  Charles] 
Chuck  Young  and  a  [UC  Berkeley  Chancellor]  Chang-Lin  [Tien].  Just  worlds  apart. 

Lage:     Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

Brady:  Oh,  Chuck  is  the  management  style  guy,  told  the  faculty  how  we're  going  to  operate.  Add 
credit  hours.  Teach  longer,  teach  harder. 

Lage:     Oh,  really? 

Brady:  All  within  reason,  by  the  way.  This  is  not  wild  stuff.  And  Chang-Lin  was  exactly  opposite: 
We  don't  need  professional  managers  in  higher  education;  the  faculty  run  the  place.  Let  the 
faculty  alone,  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  they  just  had  extreme  ideological  differences,  and 
everybody  else  is  somewhere  in  between.  And  they  changed  with  the  times.  When  you  have 
a  chancellor  at  Santa  Cruz  who  came  from  a  small,  private,  liberal  arts  college,  that's  one 
way  of  doing  business.  You  take  the  dean  of  engineering  from  the  Berkeley  campus,  put 
Karl  [Pister]  down  there.  All  of  a  sudden,  it's  managed.  It's  the  same  campus;  it's  the  same 
faculty;  it's  the  same  set  of  programs;  it's  the  same  budget.  Those  are  two  different  styles. 

Lage:     Was  that  the  first  time  it  was  managed?  I've  always  heard  it  was  unmanageable,  until  he- 
Brady:  Karl  did  a  pretty  good  job.  It's  unmanageable  if  you  choose  not  to  manage.  I  mean,  that's  a 
non  sequitur.  Everything  is  unmanageable  if  you  choose  not  to  manage.  And  that  was  the 
case  with  the  previous  chancellor.  He  just  chose  not  to  manage.  Karl  didn't  choose  not  to 
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manage,  and  Karl  had  the  backing  of  the  president.  As  far  as  that's  concerned,  that's 
sufficient.  You  don't  really  need  the  president  to  have  the  backing  of  the  board  for  that  kind 
of  an  activity.  It  just  doesn't  get  that  high. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  stylistic  issues,  a  lot  of  how  do  you  go  about  something.  Bill  Frazer 
had  his  way  of  doing  business;  I  have  my  way  of  doing  business.  Bill  is  very  naturally  a 
listener  to  the  faculty  and  almost  never  tries  to  force  a  decision.  He  just  let  it  simmer  until  it 
solved  itself.  Either  I  don't  have  that  luxury  in  the  kind  of  business  I  do  or  it's  not  my  natural 
style  in  any  event,  so  that  wasn't  how  I  did  business. 

Lage:     Now,  with  someone  like  Karl  Pister  coming  in  to  Santa  Cruz,  would  you  get  involved  with 
helping  him? 

Brady:  Sure. 

Lage:     In  what  aspects? 

Brady:  There  are  some  things  which  the  statewide  university  administration  had  line  management 
control  over:  collective  bargaining,  non-academic  personnel  policy.  Academic,  too,  but  not 
on  my  side.  Non-academic  policy,  collective  bargaining,  funding  the  retirement  system, 
health  benefits,  issuing  revenue  bonds,  building  dormitories,  negotiating  indirect  cost  rates 
with  the  federal  government.  We  have  line  responsibility  for  those  things,  so  the  campus 
can't  do  anything  without  us  in  any  event,  so  they're  always  asking,  Okay,  we  need  to 
negotiate  with  the  feds.  We  had  a  group  of  people  who  did  that;  let's  go  down  and  look  at 
your  cost  data;  let's  put  it  into  the  computer  and  see  if  we  can  construct  how  we're  going  to 
argue  with  the  feds.  And  they  would  cooperate,  because  they  had  to. 

On  some  things  they  don't  necessarily  have  to,  but  they  like  to  get  some  help.  Now,  on  a 
small  campus  like  Santa  Cruz,  Karl  would  call  and  say,  "Ron,  can  you  send  somebody— can 
you  send  Richard  West  out  here?  Our  data  processing  group  is  non-functional.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  it.  Nobody  down  here  knows  what  to  do  about  it.  Can  you  give  me  some 
help?"  "Sure,  Karl."  And  so  we'd  send  some  people  down. 

Or  they'd  call  me  and  say,  "We  can't  get  the  general  counsel  to  move"  on  blankety-blank- 
blank  issues  "and  you're  the  only  guy  who  beats  them  up,  so  can  you  help  me." 

Lage:     So  you'd  be  a  resource  person  on  those  issues. 
Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:     Did  anybody  from  Berkeley  ask  for  your  help  in  computerizing  our  personnel  and 
accounting  systems? 


Brady:  No,  they  were  quite  resistant  about  it. 
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Lage:     It's  unbelievably  in  the  last  century. 

Brady:  Berkeley  only  barely  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  president's  office  exists.  [UC  Berkeley 

Chancellor]  Mike  Heyman  had  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  president,  one-on-one. 
And  with  me.  But  the  campus  administration  was  kept  at  total  arm's  length  from  the 
president's  office.  That  was  Mike's  view  of  how  it  ought  to  work  best.  [Vice  Chancellor] 
Dan  Boggan  and  I  got  along  very  well.  Dan  would  come  over  and  we'd  have  lunch  together, 
and  he'd  ask  for  help  on  certain  things.  Dan  finally  gave  up  in  frustration  because  he  couldn't 
get  any  support.  I  mean,  whatever  the  issue  was  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  the  academic  point 
of  view  would  prevail,  in  all  issues.  Parking! 

Lage:     Most  of  all! 

Brady:  Well,  anything.  That  was  just  the  way  it  functioned.  And  that's  a  hundred  years  of  history. 
Mike  used  to  describe  the  Berkeley  campus  as  a  loose  connection  of  anarchies  over  which  he 
tried  to  preside  from  time  to  time.  But  Mike  thought,  maybe  even  totally  correctly,  that 
that's  the  only  way  the  Berkeley  campus  would  function,  so  that's  how  he  did  function. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chuck  Young,  in  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  he  built  the  [UCLA] 
campus.  Literally.  Almost  stone  by  stone.  There  have  only  been  two  chancellors,  now 
there's  three,  but  there  had  only  been  two:  [Chancellors]  Franklin  Murphy  and  Chuck. 

Lage:     He  worked  for  Franklin  Murphy,  didn't  he? 

Brady:  Yes,  he  was  executive  assistant  to  Franklin  Murphy.  He's  a  Riverside  graduate.  First 
graduating  class  of  Riverside. 

Lage:     Oh,  I  didn't  know  that. 


Brady:  Yes,  it's  interesting.  So  Chuck  ran  the  UCLA  campus.  He  knew  everybody,  and  that  was  his 
style.  Mike  was  exactly  the  opposite,  and  so  those  two  would  have  great  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  to  proceed  with  much  of  anything.  But  you  had  to  leave  them  alone. 

Lage:     That's  interesting.  We  had  a  search  for  a  new  director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  the  first 
candidate  that  was  chosen,  three  or  four  years  ago,  was  from  UCLA.  He  came  up  here  and 
looked  around,  and  looked  at  where  we  were  with  our  budget  problems  versus  where  UCLA 
was,  and  said,  "I  don't  want  to  get  into  this.  We  made  our  cuts,  and  we're  ready  to  go  forth, 
and  Berkeley  has  three  more  years  of  cutting  to  do."  Does  that  mesh  with  your 
understanding? 

Brady:  Yes,  absolutely.  The  campuses  have  different  styles,  just  like  people  have  different  styles. 
And  to  some  extent,  you've  got  to  let  that  be.  That's  the  way  it  is,  because  the  president's 
office  can't  manage  the  campuses  on  a  day-by-day  basis.  It's  absurd. 
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So  the  COC  [Council  of  Chancellors]  that  we  were  on  was  the  mechanism,  the  formal 
mechanism  by  which  the  president,  the  vice  presidents,  and  the  chancellors  kept  their  act 
together.  And  it  was  the  meeting  to  work  out  how  these  approaches  would  be  implemented, 
how  we  get  to  the  regents,  what  we  take  to  the  regents,  how  we  implement,  what  the  degrees 
of  flexibility  will  be  for  a  campus,  what  you  can't  have  a  degree  of  flexibility  on.  If  you're 
running  an  early  retirement  system  and  it's  under  federal  law  that  you're  doing  this,  you  can't 
have  one  campus  doing  one  thing  and  one  campus  doing  another. 

Lage:     But  didn't  we  end  up  with  that?  Or  was  that  after  you  left? 
Brady:  No,  I'm  the  one  who  agreed  to  that. 


Working  out  VERIP,  an  Example  of  Problem  Solving  in  the  Complex  University 
Environment 


Lage:     We're  jumping  ahead,  but  maybe  we  should  talk  about  VERIP  [Voluntary  Early  Retirement 
Incentive  Plan]  now. 

Brady:  There  are  some  things  that  you  can  do.  If  you  can  justify  a  separate  action  within  the 

population  of  people  eligible  for  a  retirement  system,  due  to  business  necessity —that's  the 
term  in  the  law—you  can  handle  that  line  of  business  differently.  Now,  no  one  has  ever  done 
one  of  these  before  in  a  university,  so  no  one  knows  what  a  line  of  business  is,  so  there's 
some--.  And  we've  had  lots  of  lawsuits.  In  fact,  I'm  still  being  deposed  for  the  last  of  the 
lawsuits,  I  guess.  The  lawyers  were  up  here  just  last  week,  and  we  spent  all  day  going  over 
the  retirement  system.  So  it's  very  litigious,  and  it's  very  complex. 

And  you  add  the  laboratories  to  it,  the  big  laboratories  to  it,  which  the  chancellors  know 
little  about  and  care  even  less,  generally  speaking.  That's  not  totally  true.  But  it's  not 
something  they  spend  a  lot  of  time  worrying  about,  any  more  than  they  spend  a  lot  of  time 
worrying  about  other  campuses.  They  spend  almost  no  time  worrying  about  the  laboratories. 
So  we  were  the  resolving  mechanism:  they're  our  employees  at  the  laboratories,  and  so  the 
law  covers  them,  just  like  it  covers  you.  And  so  you  have  to  treat  them  in  a  way  that  all 
employees  are  treated,  fairly  and  equitably  under  the  law. 

So  we  were  the  mechanism  by  which  we  tried  to  make  that  happen.  But  the  laboratories 
have  different  personalities,  too.  Los  Alamos  is  a  different  entity  and  personality,  different 
management  style.  Los  Alamos  is  much  more  like  UCLA.  Lawrence  Livermore  is  much 
more  like  Berkeley. 

Lage:    Now,  is  that  because  of  the  manager  in  place,  or  the  history  of  the  institution? 
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Brady:  Both.  The  history  of  the  institution  develops  the  style.  The  people  who  hire  the  new  director 
formalize  that  director's  commitment  to  that  style,  just  like  presidents. 

Lage:     Is  there  something  more  general,  to  give  an  example  of  how  the-you  call  it  the  COC,  the 
Council  of  Chancellors— works?  Are  the  big  campuses  versus  the  small  campuses  an 
important  dynamic  on  that  council? 

Brady:  No.    They  don't  line  up  that  way.  The  small  campuses  have  some  different  issues.  For 
example,  in  the  VERIP  program,  the  campuses  with  an  older  population  have  a  different 
outcome,  different  take  rate,  than  do  new  campuses  where  the  faculty  and  the  staff—or  the 
staff— are  not  of  an  age  where  there's  a  whole  lot  of  interest  or  eligibility.  And  you  can't 
change  that. 

So  one  campus,  UCLA,  would  say,  "It's  wonderful.  This  is  the  best  program  anyone  ever 
thought  of  in  the  history  of  the  world."  And  a  little  campus  would  say,  "Well,  it  may  be  a 
good  program,  but  it  doesn't  do  me  a  whole  lot  of  good.  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
going  to  do  this."  And  you  have  another  campus,  like  a  Berkeley,  saying,  "Well,  our  people 
are  so  good  that  if  you  make  this  too  attractive,  we're  going  to  lose  some  of  our  best  faculty 
and  they're  going  to  go  down  to  Stanford  and  go  to  work,  and  we  don't  want  to  lose  those 
best  faculty."  So  you  have  different  degrees  of  enthusiasm  based  on  not  necessarily  just  the 
size  of  the  campus  as  a  discriminator,  but  the  kind  of  campus  as  a  discriminator.  And  that's 
what  COC  tries  to  work  out. 

When  does  an  approach  to  the  federal  government  for  student  aid  work?  What  should 
those  issues  be?  Are  we  for  Pell  grants?  Are  we  for  vouchers?  What  are  we  for?  You've 
got  nine  campuses;  you  get  nine  opinions.  And  they  don't  coalesce  necessarily  by  size. 

Lage:     How  do  those  things  get  resolved,  under  the  two  presidents  that  we're  talking  about? 
Brady:  Well,  the  president  has  to  resolve  them,  and  that's  one  of  the  parts  of  his  job. 

Lage:     Other  people  I've  talked  to  made  a  very  great  distinction  between  how  it  was  handled  by 
Gardner  and  Peltason.  Did  you  notice  that? 

Brady:  Sure.  They're  very  different  people. 
Lage:     What  did  you  notice? 

Brady:  Well,  Jack  Peltason  is  a  David  Saxon,  and  they're  cut  from  the  same  cloth.  So  Jack's 

decision-making  process  is  90-odd  percent  what  does  the  faculty  want.  And  if  the  faculty 
wants  it,  it  must  be  good,  so  that's  what  we're  going  to  do,  period.  And  that  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  our  conversation  today.  There  are  some  people  who  argue  that's  the  way  the 
University  of  California  got  to  be  what  it  is.  And  Jack  believes  that,  so  that's  how  he's  going 
to  function. 
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David  Gardner  believed  mostly  that  was  correct,  but  you  got  to  do  a  little  bit  of 
management.  You  got  to  pay  attention  to  these  other  issues,  and  Jack  Peltason  was  back  to 
David  Saxon's  style.  He's  identical. 

Lage:     I  see. 

Brady:  Jack  would  not  tell  you  any  different. 

Lage:     No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Brady:  Jack  has  only  one  decision-making  vector:  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  university  as 
described  by  the  faculty?  And  with  minor  exceptions,  that's  the  direction  he  will  go  in. 
Now,  we'd  all  like  that  to  be  the  case,  by  the  way.  We're  trying  to  make  a  dichotomy  here 
and  it's  not  always  true.  Often  they're  identical:  what  is  best  for  the  university  is  best  for  the 
faculty,  is  best  for  the  financial  strength,  is  best  for  everything. 

Sometimes  they  are  not.  They  are  usually  not  the  same  thing  when  you're  into  serious 
budget  cutting.  That's  where  the  contentiousness  really  becomes  quite  pronounced.  If  you're 
a  campus  that's  running  a  hospital  and  you've  got  six  thousand  people  employed  in  your 
hospital  and  they're  all  under  collective  bargaining  agreements,  and  the  hospital  is  running  a 
three,  four  hundred  million  dollar  a  year  operation,  in  jeopardy  if  you  don't  do  something  one 
way,  and  another  campus  doesn't  have  a  hospital,  so  they  give  very  different  points  of  view, 
brought  to  bear. 

But  if  the  hospital  isn't  losing  money  and  you  don't  need  a  budget  reduction,  and  VERIP 
is  going  to  give  possibilities  of  some  of  their  senior  staff  to  retire,  and  they've  been  fighting 
for  months  to  give  them  bonuses  to  hire  them,  then,  What's  in  it  for  me?  The  other  campus 
doesn't  have  that  problem.  It  says,  "But  if  I  don't  get  this  program,  I  have  got  no  way  to 
handle  my  budget  cut  except  for  forced,  mandatory  reductions  of  tenured  faculty.  You  want 
to  try  that?"  Well,  the  president  says,  "No,  we  don't  want  to  try  that.  That's  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  university." 

Now,  there's  a  case  where  the  best  interest  of  the  university  is  served  by  paying  attention 
to  the  needs,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  that's  what  you're  going  to  have  to  do  anyway. 

Lage:     They  come  together. 

Brady:  They  come  together.  They  often  do.  So,  again,  I  think  we  sometimes  make  too  big  an  issue 
out  of  who  wins.  The  vice  president  for  finance-administration  has  no  personal  stake.  You 
know,  I  don't  make  any  bonuses  or  get  any  stock  options,  so  there's  no  personal  stake  in  any 
of  these  decisions.  But  sometimes  there  are  stakes  for  the  university  downstream  in  which 
the  financial  aspect  may  be  important. 
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Lage:     Was  VERIP,  the  type  of  plan  that  VERIP  is,  something  that  was  being  done  elsewhere? 

Brady:  Well,  it  has  been  done  for  decades  in  the  private  sector.  It's  probably  the  most  often  used 
non-forced  reduction  plan.  IBM  used  it  for  years  when  they  still  had  their  policy  of,  We 
won't  lay  anybody  off,  and  some  big  corporations  have  used  it  for  a  long  time.  It  has  never 
been  done  in  higher  education,  I  think,  before  we  did  it. 

Lage:     Was  it  your  idea? 

Brady:  To  do  it?  Well,  I  proposed  that  this  is  one  thing  that  could  be  done.  But,  you  see,  the  reason 
it  isn't  done  in  other  universities  is  that  they  don't  have  their  own  retirement  system.  This  is 
not  something  that  is  an  ideological  issue.  It's  for  other  universities  impossible  to  do.  CSU 
can't  do  it.  They  don't  have  their  own  retirement  plan. 

Lage:     They  tie  it  into  the  state. 

Brady:  Yes.  So  almost  all  universities  either  have-if  they're  a  private  university  they  have  TLA- 
CREF;  if  they're  a  public  university  they  either  have  TIA-CREF  or  they  have  the  state 
system.  We  are  the  only  university  of  any  size  that  runs  our  own  retirement  system,  so  it's 
something  we  could  do  because  we  had  the  wherewithal  to  do  it,  and  because  the  stock 
market  was  so  wonderful  for  the  last  five,  six,  seven  years.  We  had  assets  way  above  other 
retirement  systems. 

Lage:     So  you  have  to  have  a  retirement  system  that's  very  well  funded. 

Brady:  Over-funded.  It's  got  a  surplus.  So  it  simply  is  a  device  that's  been  around  for  all  time  but 
has  never  been  used  by  universities,  not  because  of  ideology  or  because  it  affects  somebody 
adversely  in  terms  of  the  academic  structure;  it's  just  that  they  don't  have  that  as  an  option. 
CSU  tried  to  do  it;  the  state  wouldn't  let  them  do  it.  [CSU  Chancellor]  Barry  [Munitz]  called 
me  about  how  could  we  get  CSU  into  this,  and  the  answer  is,  You  can't.  They're  state  STRS 
employees,  not  UCRS  employees. 

Lage:     State  Teachers'  Retirement  System. 

Brady:  Yes.  So  when  we  had  a  major,  major,  major  budget  cut  (the  first  one),  a  $200  million  budget 
cut,  the  president  said,  "How  are  we  going  to  do  this?  This  is  too  big."  Little  budget  cuts 
you  can  finagle;  you  do  this,  you  do  that.  But  here's  one  you  can't  finagle.  This  is  too  big. 
And  if  you  tried  to  take  a  hundred  percent  of  the  dollars  that  you  need  out  of  staff  salaries, 
you  would  not  have  enough  staff  to  run  the  university  because  they're  the  lower  paid  and  it 
takes  a  lot  of  staff-there  wouldn't  be  any  staff,  so  that  doesn't  make  very  much  sense. 
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And  if  you  say,  well,  somehow  there  has  to  be  some  impact  of  this  budget  cut  on 
personnel  because  there's  not  enough  money  in  the  operating  budget-nobody  would  have 
any  stamps.  It  would  literally  not  function.  How  are  you  going  to  handle  a  reduction  that 
involves  faculty?  You're  soon  going  to  have  to  start  laying  them  off.  Although  you  could 
claim  financial  exigency,  it's  not  something  you  want  to  do.  In  fact,  nobody  knows  quite 
what  those  words  mean,  anyway,  so  you  don't  know  what  you  can  do  and  what  you  can't  do. 

But  at  any  rate,  it  would  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  university.  You're  never  going  to  do  it. 
So  I  laid  on  the  table  the  fact  that  we  could  do  a  VERIP  if  we  wanted  one,  and  explained  how 
it  works  and  who  gets  selected  and  how  they  get  selected  and  what  the  implications  are  in 
terms  of  money  and  the  retirement  system.  I  made  it  quite  clear  that  I  had  no  idea  what  the 
implications  are  with  respect  to  programs,  because  you  don't  know  who's  going  to  take  it. 

And  so  it  had  to  be  a  decision  that  the  chancellors  and  the  president  were  willing  to 
implement. 

Lage:     So  this  was  hashed  out  in  the  Council. 
Brady:  Endlessly.  Endlessly  hashed  out. 

Lage:     When  you  say  that,  the  expression  on  your  face  makes  me  think  you  thought  there  was  too 
much  talk. 

Brady:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  they  have  to  talk  those  things  out.  VERIP  I,  the  very  first  one, 
was  enthusiastically  supported  by  everybody,  including  the  Berkeley  campus.  And  since  we 
didn't  know  there  would  be  any  second  or  third  ones,  it  was  pretty  simple.  Everybody  loved 
it.  Hurrahs.  Everybody  thought  it  was  great.  Accolades  for  everybody.  And  the  board 
thought  it  was  wonderful,  and  so  forth.  We  implemented  it,  and  it  worked,  and  we  did  get 
the  whole  shot  that  was  set  out  for  VERIP  to  produce. 


VERIP  II  and  III:  More  Contention  between  Campuses 


Brady:  Then  the  budget  was  bad  the  next  year.  Now  it's  getting  a  little  tougher.  We  didn't  offer  the 
laboratories  a  VERIP  the  second  time  around.  They  didn't  need  it.  They  didn't  have  a 
financial  exigency.  They  wouldn't  buy  it.  They  don't  necessarily  have  to,  but  they  wouldn't 
in  any  event.  And  the  campuses  reluctantly  decided  to  do  VERIP  II.  Not  enthusiastically, 
but  not  negatively,  and  nobody  wanted  to  do  a  different  program. 

Then  we  had  a  third  budget  cut.  And  it  was  really  contentious.  Now  the  laboratories 
wanted  to  do  it  as  well  because  they  had  their  second  big  budget  cut  coming  down.  And  the 
DOE  [Department  of  Energy]  didn't  want  the  laboratories  to  do  it.  So  I  was  in  Washington 
arguing  that.  The  campuses-Berkeley  did  not  want  to  do  it,  the  faculty  did  not  want  to  do  it, 
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UCLA  was  adamant  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  was  going  to  save  it,  and  wanted  to  make 
it  so  rich  even  I  wouldn't  support  it  [laughing].  I  said,  "You  can't  do  that.  That  is  so  rich, 
we'll  be  criticized  forever  if  we  do  that." 

Lage:     They  were  going  to  sweeten  it  so  much. 
Brady:  Five  and  five. 
Lage:     What's  five  and  five? 

Brady:  Five  years  of  age  and  five  years  of  service  given  to  you,  and  then  it  ups  your  retirement 
system  to  great  extents. 

Lage:     And  the  retirement  system  was  rich  enough  to  handle  that? 
Brady:  Oh,  yes. 
Lage:     Or  is  rich  enough? 
Brady:  Oh,  yes.  Oh  my,  yes. 
Lage:     But  the  consequences- 
Brady:  The  consequences  just  would  have  been  outrageous.  And  then  Berkeley  and  UCLA  were 
coming  to  absolute  loggerheads  over  this.  Now,  this  is  Jack  Peltason's  days.  Jack  didn't 
really  know  technically  all  that  much  about  VERIP.  He  knew  it  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
campus,  had  implemented  it,  but  he  didn't  understand  a  lot  of  the  mechanics  and  a  lot  of  the 
law.  And  he  didn't  want  to  have  a  problem  with  his  chancellors,  and  he  didn't  want  to  have  a 
problem  with  the  Berkeley  faculty.  It  was  getting  kind  of  tedious  there  for  a  while. 

And,  under  Peltason,  now  we  have  Walter  Massey  as  vice  president.  So  Walter  and  I  are 
now  trying  to  resolve  this.  Walter  was,  of  course,  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  decision- 
making  process  of  the  University  of  California— 

Lage:    He's  another  outsider. 

Brady:  Yes,  a  very  bright  guy.  Very  bright.  But  he  didn't  have  any  history  of  VERIP,  so  he's 

talking  to  me  about,  "What  do  you  want  to  do,  Ron?  What  are  we  going  to  do?"  So  I  took 
on  the  major  fight  of  getting  it  down  from  what  Chuck  wanted  to  what  we  finally  did,  which 
is  five  and  three  or  something  like  that.  Five  and  three,  instead  of  five  and  five.  Berkeley 
still  wouldn't  buy  that.  I  think  this  could  have  been  a  resignation  on  the  part  of  the 
chancellor  or  a  censure  of  the  president  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  or  whatever.  It  was  not  a 
good  position. 

Lage:     From  Berkeley. 
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Brady:  From  Berkeley.  And  so  I  worked  with  Chang-Lin  and  Walter  was  with  me,  and  we  said, 
Well,  everybody's  got  to  get  their  issues  resolved.  I'm  the  one  who  said,  "Look,  as  long  as 
we  have  eight,  I  can  say  to  the  feds,  There's  no  real  difference  between  six  and  two  or  five 
and  three;  it's  still  eight."' 

Lage:     Oh,  I  see. 

Brady:  See,  I  could  still  argue  that  we  did  the  exact  same  thing  for  everybody,  and  if  need  be,  we'll 
throw  in  this  argument  about  the  line  of  business,  the  Berkeley  faculty  are  a  different  age. 
And  so  I  said  to  Chang-Lin,  "If  we  make  you  six  and  two  instead  of  five  and  three,  can  you 
sell  that  to  your  faculty?" 

Lage:     Now,  how  does  that  work?  Six  years  added- 

Brady:  To  the  service  and  three  to  the  age,  instead  of  five  and  three. 

Lage:     So  six  to  service  and  two  to  the  age? 

Brady:  Yes.  Because  it  was  the  age  that  was  killing  Berkeley.  The  age  was  pushing  too  many  of 
their  people  into  the  eligible  spots.  Some  of  the  younger  folks,  because  they  were  getting 
three  years  of  age,  were  getting  pushed  up  to  where  they  could  retire.  That  was  scaring  the 
faculty.  Appropriately  so.  It  was  real. 

And  so  we  talked  to  the  attorneys-well,  first-I  remember  this  because  Walter  was  sitting 
there,  saying,  "Well,  we're  thinking  about  it."  And  I  said,  "No,"  I  said,  "Chang-Lin,  will  you 
commit  you'll  deliver  the  Berkeley  campus  if  we  make  this  change  for  you?"  He  looked  at 
me  and  he  said,  "Yes!"  And  Walter  goes,  "Whew!  What  are  you  going  to  tell  Jack?"  I  said, 
"Well,  Jack  doesn't  care.  We  just  need  to  solve  the  problem."  He  doesn't  care  one  whit  as 
long  as  the  faculty  are  happy  and  the  chancellors  can  support  the  program.  That's  important. 

Now  I've  got  to  go  sell  this  to  the  attorneys. 
Lage:     To  our  general  counsel. 

Brady:  Yes.  Because  they're  going  to  argue  with  me.  So  we  went  down  to  talk,  and  they  understood 
the  whole  thing,  and  then,  as  lawyers  will  do  when  you  finally  get  them  convinced  they  have 
to  do  something,  they  will  try  to  give  you  the  best  case  you've  got.  As  it  is,  nobody  ever 
sued  on  that  issue,  in  any  event. 

Lage:     Oh,  they  didn't  sue  on  that  one? 

Brady:  No.  They've  sued  for  everything  known  to  mankind,  but  that  wasn't  one  of  them. 

Lage:     But  the  lab  people,  I  understand,  sued,  didn't  they? 
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Brady:  Yes.  Well,  the  lab  people  sued  on  two  issues.  One,  we  changed  them  back  to  the  same  five 
and  three  the  university  had,  and  they  thought  they  were  going  to  get  five  and  five;  and  that 
was  because  DOE  wouldn't  put  up  with  it,  and  in  this  case  DOE  did  have  the  ability  to  call 
that  a  non-allowable  cost,  and  you  can't  afford  that,  so  they  sued,  but  they  lost. 

And  then  the  PERS  [Public  Employees  Retirement  System]  people  had  the  two 
laboratories,  the  two  weapons  laboratories.  The  two  weapons  laboratories  sued  on  age 
discrimination,  which  is  some  preposterous  argument  that  I  don't  fully  understand.  Even 
though  I've  read  the  complaint,  I  still  don't  understand.  The  lawyers  don't  quite  understand 
it,  either. 

So  anyway,  there's  an  example  of  how  we  had  to  work  our  different  constituents  to  find  a 
solution  to  a  complex  problem  in  the  university. 

Lage:     Yes,  that's  a  very  good  example. 

Brady:  Yes,  and  I  suspect  that  you  won't  find  anybody  in  the  university  who  could  ever  tell  you  what 
happened  as  I  just  did,  because  nobody  knows. 

Lage:     That's  right. 

Brady:  It's  not  that  they're  disinterested.  They  just  don't  know  how  we  did  that,  or  why  we  did  that, 
or  who  did  that,  or  the  outcomes  of  all  that.  And  they  probably  don't  know  how  hard  the 
chancellors  debate  and  argue  and  think  about  what's  right  and  best  for  the  faculty  and  the 
campus,  but  they  still  have  to  finally  decide  how  to  take  a  budget  cut. 

Lage:     And  that's  hard. 

Brady:  They  can't  avoid  that.  What  you  sometimes  find  is  that—I'm  not  criticizing.  I've  worked 
with  faculty  my  whole  life.  But  they  don't  want  a  budget  that  affects  them,  naturally. 
Nothing  unusual  about  that.  But  they  can  always  find  a  fraud-waste-and-mismanagement 
argument,  just  like  Congress  can.  They  can  always  say,  "Well,  you  wouldn't  have  to  make 
these  budget  cuts  if  you'd  just  do  something  with  less  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement." 
It's  an  easy  argument.  You  can't  implement  it,  but  it's  an  easy  argument.  And  it  gets 
anybody  who  wants  to  say  that  off  the  hook.  I  can't  raise  taxes,  and  I  can't  cut  expenditures, 
so  what  do  you  do?  You  have  to  cut  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement.  That's  a  cliche. 
That's  not  a  function  [chuckling]. 

Lage:     Yes.  Did  the  regents  get  in  on  any  of  this  talk  over  VERIP? 

Brady:  The  regents  were  very  supportive  of  all  three  VERIPs  and  didn't  ask  an  extraordinary 
number  of  questions.  I  would  present  a  progress  report,  and  they  thought  it  was  a  great 
management  solution  to  a  complex  problem.  They  got  involved  in  the  bitter  end  on  VERIP 
III  because  of  the  laboratory  cutback.  It  turns  out  the  timing  forced  us  to  go  to  the  regents 
before  we  had  cleared  it  with  DOE;  then  we  had  to  rescind  the  action  and  fix  it.  And  some 
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of  the  regents  wanted  to  assert  that  the  University  of  California  didn't  have  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  DOE  or  whatever.  And  we  finally  got  it  all  worked  out.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  regents  were  very  supportive. 

Lage:     It  wouldn't  have  been  an  issue  that  would  cause  problems  with  the  regents? 

Brady:  No.  I  think  probably  where  you  found  more  discourse,  more  concern  was  at  the  campus 
level,  among  faculty  groups  primarily. 

Lage:     Well,  that  would  make  sense. 

Brady:  Well,  it  does.  Because  they  were  seeing  it  impact  them.  And  because  it  is  serendipitous  in 

its  outcome— I  mean,  one  department  could  lose  three  faculty  members  and  it  could  be  half  of 
their  staff,  just  because  of  the  way  it  works.  Another  department  could  lose  nobody. 


Distributing  the  VERIP  Savings:  Differences  at  UCLA  and  Berkeley 

Lage:     It's  not  a  real  strategic  planning  tool. 

Brady:  No,  it  is  a  broad-axe,  broad-sword  approach  to  budget  cutting. 
## 

Brady:  Now  once  again  you  see  the  differences  of  style.  In  the  case  of  UCLA,  Chuck  Young  said  to 
the  deans,  "I'm  taking  all  the  money  back  into  my  budget  process  that  comes  from  all  the 
VERIPs.  You  guys  don't  keep  any  of  it.  And  then  I'll  work  with  each  of  you  to  make  it 
work,  to  spread  the  pain,  so  that  if  you,  Dean  A,  have  no  retirements  and  you,  Dean  B,  have 
five  retirements,  you  each  are  going  to  end  up  with  two  and  a  half.  That's  the  way  we're 
going  to  work  the  deal."  And  UCLA  just  went  popping  through  this  thing,  and  everybody 
was  happy. 

At  Berkeley,  the  deans  are  barons.  Chang-Lin  had  no  capacity,  because  of  the 
management  style,  history,  culture  of  Berkeley,  to  say,  "I'm  taking  it."  Because  the  deans 
would  say,  "Wanna  bet?"  So  they  had  to  live  with  the  way  it  came  down. 

Lage:     Although  at  least  they  rescued  it  from  the  departmental  level,  if  it  was  the  deans  [of  schools 
and  colleges]  holding  the  money. 

Brady:  I  think  it  was  the  deans  doing  this  primarily.  So  there's  a  different  way  it  worked  out  in 
different  places. 
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Lage:     Did  UCLA  take  the  opportunity  to  say,  "This  is  a  weak  program.  Maybe  we  should  do  away 
with  it"? 

Brady:  They  did. 

Lage:     "This  is  a  weak  program  we  could  make  stronger." 

Brady:  They  didn't  as  much  of  that  as  Chuck  would  like  to  pretend,  but  they  did  do  it.  They  got  rid 
of  their  library  school,  and  University  High  was  eliminated.  There  was  great  controversy  in 
the  community  when  they  eliminated  University  High. 

Lage:     Was  that  a  teaching  program? 

Brady:  Yes,  it  was  a  teaching  program  in  a  high  school.  It  was  common  years  ago  for  everybody  to 
have  one  of  those,  for  their  school  of  education.  It  was  their  teaching  laboratory.  But  again, 
you  have  to  let  the  campuses  decide  how  to  do  this,  and  so--although  I  was  probably  invited 
to  talk  to  a  dozen  groups,  more,  over  the  course  of  these  three  VERTPs,  and  we  would  have 
this  kind  of  conversation,  and  I  would  say,  "Would  you  like  the  president  to  take  back  all  the 
savings  and  reallocate  faculty  across  the  system?"  "No!  Of  course  not."  Right.  "So  how 
would  you  like  to  do  it?"  Well,  the  answer  is  "I  don't  want  to  do  it."  I  understand  that 
answer.  "But  what  would  you  like  to  do  instead?"  "Fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement." 
You  know,  that's  the  kind  of  conversation  we  got  into. 

Well,  we  can't  get  S200  million  that  way.  It  won't  work.  So  you  will  get  and  we  did  get 
in  the  history  of  the  university  different  points  of  view  on  this  subject  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
was  advantageous,  the  right  thing  to  do;  was  it  well  thought  out?  It  depends  on  your  point  of 
view.  It  probably  was  well  thought  out,  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  well  thought  out.  And 
probably  was  the  right  thing  to  do  because  it  consumed  resources  that  otherwise  had  no  use. 

Lage:     The  overfunding  in  the  retirement  system? 

Brady:  Yes.  It  has  no  use  whatsoever.  They  just  sit  there  for  the  rest  of  time.  It's  a  trust  fund.  You 
can't  take  the  excess  money  out  of  the  trust  fund.  So  to  that  extent,  it  was  a  great  plan.    How 
did  it  affect  the  university?  I  don't  know.  How  would  $200  million  of  cuts  affect  the 
university  if  you  didn't  do  it  that  way?  I  don't  know  that  either. 

Lage:     Yes,  but  that  would  be  the  option. 

Brady:  That  would  be  the  option.  And  so  you  get  different  points  of  view,  depending  on  where  your 
perspective  is  on  the  subject. 
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Oversight  of  the  National  Laboratories 

Lage:     Okay,  now,  let's  see.  We  haven't  talked  in  any  depth  about  issues  except  VERIP,  response  to 
bad  budget  years. 

Brady:  Well,  responses  to  bad  budget  years  is  essentially  a  discussion  of  VERIP  [laughing].  There's 
not  much  else. 

Lage:     Let's  look  at  oversight  of  the  national  labs.  David  Gardner  said  that  was  one  of  your  real 

strengths.  And  negotiating  with  the  federal  government  on  renewals.  Can  you  explain  how 
that  went? 

Brady:  Well,  the  history  of  the  laboratories  is,  of  course,  the  history  of  atomic  weapons,  nuclear 

weapons,  starting  with  Los  Alamos  and  the  building  of  the  first  two  atomic  bombs.  You  can 
basically  reduce  the  arguments  about  whether  or  not  the  University  of  California  should  be 
managing  the  national  laboratories  to  some  simple  propositions.  In  the  simplest  form,  it 
goes  as  follows:  Would  you,  a  legislator  of  California,  or  you,  a  citizen  of  California,  rather 
have  the  University  of  California  overseeing  the  weapons  laboratories  or  Dow  Chemical? 
That's  it.  I  mean,  that's  the  basic  argument. 

Lage:  Is  that  the  real  choice?  What  about  the  University  of  New  Mexico? 

Brady:  Nobody  over  at  New  Mexico  could  run  it. 

Lage:  Didn't  they  make  a  bid  for  it? 

Brady:  No,  no.  They  never  made  a  bid  for  it. 

Lage:  Made  noise  about  it. 
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Brady:  Sure.  But  the  Department  of  Energy  would  never  be  serious  about  that.  Their  only  other 
choice  would  be  to  bid  it  out  and  try  to  get  a  consortium  of  universities,  ten  universities  to 
take  the  place  of  UC,  but  they  would  be  faced  with  bids  coming  in  from  the  defense 
contractors,  who  would  probably  outbid  a  consortium  of  universities,  which  might  never  be 
able  to  be  put  together  in  any  event.  I  mean,  why  would  ten  universities  want  to  run  these 
laboratories?  You  don't  make  any  money.  Does  it  help  your  prestige?  Oh,  I  don't  know. 
Some  people  think  it  helps  the  prestige,  but  I  don't  think  it  does.  I  don't  think  anybody 
knows  who  runs  the  labs.  I've  never  found  anybody  who  knew  who  runs  the  labs,  anywhere 
I've  ever  been.  So,  that's  one  question  to  ask:  UC  or  Dow  Chemical? 

The  next  question  to  ask  is  a  higher  level  question  about  whether  the  nuclear  weapons 
program  of  this  country  is  better  because  the  University  of  California  has  run  the  laboratories 
than  someone  else?  And  the  answer  is  almost  certainly  yes.  Almost  certainly  yes.  There  are 
no  people—I've  never  talked  to  anyone  who  is  knowledgeable—lab  directors,  lab  managers  of 
any  kind,  or  federal  employees  of  any  kind,  or  the  DOE  or  the  Department  of  Defense— who 
don't  stipulate  that  the  quality  of  science  that  has  come  out  of  the  laboratories  has  been 
superb.  We  have  the  best  nuclear  weapons  programs  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Now,  you  can  argue  that  you  don't  want  nuclear  weapons  programs. 
Lage:     Well,  that's  part  of  the  argument  that  you  hear,  of  course. 

Brady:  Or  if  you  want  them,  you  don't  want  the  University  of  California  to  be  managing  them.  That 
gets  a  little  silly,  because  if  you  want  them,  why  not  have  the  best,  and  I  certainly  would 
rather,  as  a  human  being,  have  the  University  of  California  overseeing  them  than  Dow 
Chemical,  to  be  perfectly  frank.  And  I've  come  down  several  times,  and  David  Gardner  will 
tell  you  that  he  and  I  have  talked  many  times  about  this,  and  we  both  were  almost  ambivalent 
as  to  whether  the  university  should  run  the  laboratories,  for  its  own  sake. 

Lage:     In  terms  of  benefit  to  the  university? 
Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:    Because  we  really  don't  make  any  money?  You  did  say  that,  but  I  thought  we  must  make 
something. 

Brady:  No,  we  don't. 

Lage:    Doesn't  the  president's  office  get  money  from  management  of  the  labs  to  allocate  to 
campuses? 

Brady:  Oh,  no.  No,  no,  no.  We  have  some  joint  programs  with  the  campuses  that  the  lab  directors 
have  muscled  into  existence,  so  as  to  prove  to  the  campuses  that  there  is  some  benefit.  But 
it's  quite  arbitrary,  and  it's  quite  small.  And  as  the  budgets  have  been  cut  in  the  laboratories, 
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and  nuclear  weapons  programs  are  being  reduced,  they've  been  pulling  all  that  back,  in  any 
event.  So  there's  no  benefit. 

The  benefit  is  to  society,  the  American  society,  if  you  assume  we  need  good  nuclear 
weapons  and  if  you  assume  we  need  an  oversight  group  like  the  university  that  is  not  going 
to  allow  nerve  gas  to  be  secretly  manufactured  and  hidden  someplace.  That's  what  it's  about. 

Now,  DOE  wants  to  run  the  laboratories.  They  don't  want  the  university  to  run  the 
laboratories.  They  want  us  to  have  the  facade  of  running  the  laboratories,  but  they  want  to 
run  the  laboratories. 

Lage:     Why  do  they  need  to  have  an  intermediary  at  all? 

Brady:  See,  they  take  the  argument  that  I'm  advancing  about  who  do  you  want  running  the  labs 

seriously.  They  know  that  on  the  [Capitol]  Hill,  in  the  press,  in  the  world  at  large,  to  have 
the  University  of  California  as  the  manager  of  these  laboratories  is  better  than  Dow 
Chemical.  Nobody  trusts  Dow  Chemical  or  DuPont.  Nobody.  I'm  overstating  it.  Most 
people  don't  want  Dow  Chemical  running  the  laboratories. 

Now,  the  question  is,  we've  had  them  for  fifty  years,  and  they  are  multi-billion-dollar 
operations.  They  have  25,000  employees.  What  do  we  want  to  do?  David  had  the  faculty 
look  at  it;  different  faculty  groups  looked  at  it.  Faculty  generally  do  support  it,  and  then  they 
generally  don't  support  it,  and  they  kind  of  go  back  and  forth.  It  depends  on  how  the 
initiative  is  written.  They've  never  gotten  really  excited  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 
They're  not  really  in  favor  of  it,  and  they're  not  really  opposed  to  it.  They  understand  the 
arguments,  and  they  don't  know  what  to  do,  so  they  sort  of  give  up. 

The  regents  kind  of  like  us  running  it  because  they  think  it's  prestigious. 
Lage:     [chuckling]  I  wish  I  had  a  video  camera  because  you  do  have  some  great  gestures. 

Brady:  Well,  anyway.  They  do.  And  particularly  the  right-of-center  regents,  but  now  it  carries  to 
almost  all  of  them.  Governors  always  wanted  us  to  do  it;  the  legislature  hates  it.  But  that's  a 
narrow  band.  That's  [Assemblyman]  Tom  Hayden  and  a  few  others  who  lead  the  charge  on 
this,  but  it's  never  been  terribly  serious. 


Negotiating  Lab  Contract  Renewals  with  DOE,  1987 


Brady:  And  now  you  come  down  to  the  topic  that  David  raised  with  you  about  what  did  I  do  for  the 
laboratories  that  was  important.  One  is  I  think  I  understood  DOE,  and  I  think  I  understood 
the  laboratories.  I  had  a  good  sense  of  where  David  and  the  regents  were,  so  I  was  a  very 
tough  negotiator. 
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Lage:     What  kinds  of  things  were  you  negotiating? 

Brady:  Work  rules.  Not  programs.  Programs  come  from  the  Congress  to  the  DOE  to  the  laboratory. 
The  university  has  nothing  to  say  about  programs. 

Lage:     We  don't  have  anything  to  say  about,  Shall  we  build  more  bombs  or  shall  we  think  about  the 
greening  of  the  labs? 

Brady:  Well,  we  might  have  something  to  say  about  that  in  terms  of  arguments,  but  the 

appropriations  come  down  to  do  things.  We  don't  get  a  pot  of  money.  Mainly,  it's  DOD 
[Department  of  Defense]  that  says  we  need  ten  MIRV  warheads  on  top  of  a  missile  that  fits 
inside  a  submarine  that  have  to  have  the  following  yield  and  the  following  trajectory.  And 
our  scientists  build  them. 

Lage:     I  see. 

Brady:  We  don't  decide  to  build  nuclear  weapons.  They  decide  to  build  nuclear  weapons,  okay. 
Now,  there  comes  a  point  when  the  scientists  say,  "Okay,  DOE,  you  said  you  want  the 
following  weapons  built;  now  get  out  of  our  hair  and  we'll  build  them  for  you."  And  DOE 
says,  "Oh,  no.  We  want  to  task  you.  We  want  to  tell  Professor  X  (called  Scientist  X  in  the 
laboratories,  but  they're  just  like  professors)  to  do  the  following  things  on  Monday,  and  the 
next  things  on  Tuesday,  and  the  following  thing  on  Wednesday."  And  our  position  is  "Not 
us.  That's  not  the  way  we  do  business." 

Lage:     So  they  want  the  scientists  to  be  like  government  employees. 

Brady:  You  bet.  As  I  have  told  them  on  several  occasions,  "Then  make  them  government 
employees.  You're  not  going  to  play  this  game  both  ways." 

Lage:     Is  that  what  you  mean  by  DOE  just  wants  the  facade? 

Brady:  Yes,  absolutely. 

Lage:     But  they  really  do  want  to  micromanage. 

Brady:  Of  course  they  do.  They  want  to  set  salaries  for  every  human  being.  They  want  to  set  tasks 
for  every  human  being.  And  so  this  last  time-well,  not  the  last  time  because  they  just 
negotiated  one  since  I've  been  gone,  but  the  one  before  that  was  a  real--.  Then  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  was  the  ex-admiral  of  the  navy  who  had  been  chief  of  naval  operations.  Now, 
there's  a  military  manager.  "I  want  a  morning  report  on  my  desk  every  day  at  six  a.m.  from 
every  laboratory  about  every  incident  that  happened  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours."  That's 
the  kind  of  stuff  he  was  doing. 

Lage:     This  was  the  Bush  administration? 
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Brady:  Yes.  I  set  up  to  argue  with  them.  See,  their  course  of  action  under  the  contract  is  to  renew, 
which  they're  allowed  to  do  under  the  law  and  under  the  contact,  or  to  go  out  for  proposals. 
They  can't  pick  another  contractor.  They've  got  to  do  a  formal  RFP  [request  for  proposal]  if 
they're  not  going  to  renew  with  us.  And  I  told  them,  if  they  do  that,  we  won't  submit  a 
proposal. 

Lage:     Is  this  the  only  time  DOE  said  we're  going  to  put  it  out  for  proposals,  or  suggested  they 
might?  Or  does  this  come  up  every  time? 

Brady:  Well,  it  comes  up  every  time  but  less  seriously.  The  last  time  I  negotiated,  it  was  very 
serious  because  we  were  knee-deep  in  admirals. 

Lage:     I  see.  And  it  was  over  these  work  rules. 

Brady:  Yes.  And  the  admirals  aren't  used  to  having  this  kind  of  discussion.  They  don't  do  it  this 
way  in  the  navy!  So  these  were  really  difficult— 

Lage:     This  is  a  culture  conflict. 

Brady:  Yes.  So  I  went  with  Bill  Frazer,  and  we  made  a  presentation  to  the  admirals.  I  call  them  the 
admirals;  it  was  their  procurement  board,  but  they  were  all  admirals.  And  I  said—Bill  was 
not  very  good  at  this,  so  he  just  kept  quiet,  and  I  said,  "If  you  don't  believe  that  the 
University  of  California  does  a  better  job  of  science,  then  you  should  not  renew  the  contract. 
This  is  your  decision.  This  is  not  our  decision.  This  is  your  decision."  Okay? 

Now,  "If  you  want  to  renew  with  us,  then  you  have  to  understand  that  faculty  do  research 
in  faculty  ways,  that  they  want  the  right  to  publish."  They're  not  going  to  be  secret  unless  it's 
classified  research,  where  you  have  to  be  secret. 

Lage:     So  that  was  an  issue  also? 

Brady:  Oh,  sure.  Oh,  yes.  They  wanted  to  classify  everything.  Everything  was  secret.  So  I  said, 
"Okay,  here's  the  spectrum.  Our  faculty  would  like  to  have  total  freedom,  pot  of  money,  no 
direction  whatsoever,  everything  free  to  publish,  and  they'll  let  you  know  what  they 
discovered." 

"And  you  guys  want  to  tell  them  on  Monday  at  eight  o'clock  what  you  want  them  to  do. 
It  won't  work.  Either  way,  it  will  not  work.  If  you  want  this,  we're  not  in  it.  If  we  want  that, 
I  assume  we're  not  in  it."  I  said,  "So  let's  find  the  point."  And  everybody  got  the  idea  that  if 
we  wanted  to  do  this,  we  had  to  find  the  right  balance  point.  So  I  actually  got  them  to 
include  language  which  it's  hard  to  believe  the  faculty  cheered,  that  said  the  DOE  respects 
the  faculty's  right  for  freedom  of  information. 

Lage:     They  actually  put  that  in? 
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Brady:  Yes,  they  did.  And  so  David  was  much  more  pleased  because  we  had  made  it  possible  for 
the  university  to  continue  in  good  faith  to  manage  the  laboratories  and  keep  faith  with  the 
academic  community.  And  now  the  admirals  have  changed,  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
secretaries  have  been  in  disrepair  for  a  long  time,  so  they're  not  hard  to  deal  with  now. 

Lage:     So  this  was  sort  of  a  point  in  time  of  extra  tension. 

Brady:  Oh,  yes.  They're  buddies  now.  They  don't  know  who  the  secretary  is;  they  don't  know 

whether  she's  in  jail  or  not  in  jail  [Hazel  O'Leary].  Now  the  new  secretary  is  going  to  be  Bill 
Richardson,  the  current  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  What  he  knows  about  nuclear 
weapons  is  about  the  same  as  you  and  me.  So  this  has  not  been  the  same  problem  as  it  was 
right  then.  So  I  would  guess  that  for  some  period  of  time  now,  we've  had  the  episode  that 
brought  it  to  a  head.  Everybody  decided  to  do  it  our  way,  and  now  we're  going  downhill  for 
another  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  who  knows  years. 

Lage:     And  it  will  build  up  again. 

Brady:  Probably,  at  some  point  in  time.  Now,  if  all  the  nations  in  the  world  all  start  setting  off  new 
nuclear  testing,  things  are  going  to  get  really  interesting.  Then  the  laboratories  will  come 
back  into  vogue.  They're  not  in  vogue  at  the  moment  because  they're  not  building  any 
weapons.  They  don't  produce  tritium  anymore;  I  guess  we're  not  producing  any  plutonium  or 
tritium,  so  we  can't  make  a  new  bomb  except  for  stuff  that  comes  out  of  old  bombs. 


Academic  Community  Stance  on  the  Labs 


Brady:  And  the  labs  sort  of  turned  out  to  be  almost  my  unique  responsibility  because,  as  I  said,  the 
chancellors  weren't  interested  in  the  laboratories.  The  president  wasn't  interested  in  having  a 
fight  about  the  laboratories,  and  he  couldn't  make  up  his  mind,  truly,  whether  it  was  to  the 
benefit  of  the  university  or  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  university  to  do  it,  but  he  could  decide 
that  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  it,  so  long  as  we  could  do  it  in  good 
faith. 

Lage:     Did  you  discuss  with  him  the  strategy  in  dealing  with  this  difficult  negotiation? 

Brady:  Well,  I  didn't  exactly  discuss  the  strategy.  I  just  told  him  what  I  was  doing,  which  for  David 
is  a  good  way  to  proceed  because  if  he  doesn't  like  what  you're  doing,  he'll  tell  you  about  it. 
If  you  ask  him  what  he  wants  you  to  do,  he  doesn't  have  a  specific  set  of  objectives.  His 
objectives  would  be  to  make  sure  it's  an  honorable  contract  that  keeps  faith  with  the 
academic  community,  and  if  we  lose  this  contract,  make  sure  it's  their  fault,  not  mine 
[laughing],  or  not  ours. 

Lage:    You  said  the  faculty  cheered.  Is  that  literally? 
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Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:     What  was  that  venue? 

Brady:  There's  a  big  advisory  group  that  advises  the  laboratories.  It  advises  the  university 

administration  on  the  oversight  of  the  laboratories.  Very  heavy  hitters-retired  admirals, 
scientists  from  other  universities,  nuclear  scientists  from  Argonne  [National  Laboratory], 
from  Stanford,  and  it's  a  very  prestigious  group.  When  I  gave  them  the  cover  sheet  on  the 
contract  where  he  had  worked  out  the  academic  language,  they  really  did  applaud,  which 
really  was  funny. 

Lage:     Yes.  Did  it  affect  language  in  the  contracts  of  other  labs,  like  Argonne? 

Brady:  Well,  I  don't  know  specifically,  but  they  certainly  thought  it  was  going  to.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  the  language,  they  said,  "We're  going  to  get  that  language." 

Lage:     Well,  that's  quite  a  turning  point. 

Brady:  Well,  I  don't  know  if  it's  worth  anything,  to  be  perfectly  frank. 

Lage:     It  makes  people  feel  good. 

Brady:  It  makes  some  people  feel  good.  Whether  it  has  any  impact,  I  don't  know.  You  can't  know 
what  that  means.  You  feel  good  because  you  got  it  done,  and  that's  what  you  wanted  to  get 
done,  but  you  don't  know  if  it  was  worthwhile  or  not.  You  just  know  you  did  it.  And  if  we 
hadn't  have  gotten  it  done,  I  think  we  would  have  probably  lost  the  contracts.  I  think  DOE 
knew  that. 

Lage:     You  would  have  lost  them,  or  you  would  have  given  them  up? 

Brady:  We  would  not  have  had  a  contract,  whichever  way  it  turns  out  to  be,  because  we  weren't 

going  to  get  the  contract  signed  without  that  language.  And  then  the  spin  would  have  been 
who  did  what  to  whom,  but  the  outcome  would  have  been  there  wouldn't  have  been  a 
contract. 

So  now  the  laboratories  are  doing  new  things.  They  may  be  evolving  into  national 
laboratories  for  the  purpose  other  than  building  nuclear  weapons.  They've  got  some  great 
science  in  those  laboratories,  some  great  scientists,  some  fascinating  equipment  that  doesn't 
exist  anyplace  else  in  the  world.  There  are  more  large-scale  supercomputers  at  LBL 
[Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory]  than  any  other  single  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Lage:     Does  that  feed  into  the  university's  academic  program? 

Brady:  Not  at  the  moment.  There  are  some  relationships;  don't  get  me  wrong.  There  are  some 

relationships,  and  a  number  of  appointments  at  LBL  are  faculty  who  are  on  leave  or  faculty 
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who  have  joint  appointments.  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  don't  forget,  is  one  of  the 
three  national  labs.  It's  never  controversial.  But  the  Berkeley  campus  doesn't  want  to  lose 
LBL.  That's  a  major  source  of  both  prestige  and  appointments  to  the  faculty,  and  the  DOE 
has  made  it  clear  over  the  years  that  if  you  lose  two,  you  lose  three. 

Lage:     Oh,  I  see,  so  that's  why  the  Berkeley  campus  is  always  on  the  fence  on  the  issue  of  the  labs. 

Brady:  Yes,  it's  very  important  to  them.  First  of  all,  they  have  a  lot  of  their  senior  faculty  with  joint 
appointments  up  at  LBL,  making  money,  which  is  always  good.  They  do  some  great  science 
up  there,  and  there  are  no  weapons  programs. 

Lage:     There  is  no  secret  research. 

Brady:  Right,  no  classified  research.  So  they  don't  want  to  lose  LBL.  DOE  has  always  used  that  as 
a  lever— it  sounds  like  I  had  all  the  levers  on  this,  but  I  don't  have  all  the  levers  on  this, 
because  you  can't  lose  LBL.  As  soon  as  we  make  them  do  away  with  the  contract  or  are  so 
obstreperous  that  we  can't  get  it  negotiated,  there  goes  LBL.  It's  not  quite  a  bluff  to  be  that 
directive  with  them,  but  it's  a  little  bit  of  a  bluff. 

Lage:  It  sounds  to  me  like  you  enjoy  this  negotiating. 

Brady:  I  don't  know,  probably.  That's  what  I  do,  so~ 

Lage:  It's  quite  a  skill. 

Brady:  That's  my  business,  so  I  don't  know. 

Lage:  There  were  other  issues,  I  know,  with  the  federal  government. 

Brady:  Oh,  personnel  issues.  With  the  federal  government,  sure. 

Lage:  Yes,  besides  the  lab.  Is  there  more  we  should  say  about  how  much  time  the  lab  took  of  your 
time? 

Brady:  Twenty- five  percent  of  my  time  during  the  year  or  two  that  you  negotiate,  and  then  you  get 
three  years  when  it  doesn't  take  but  5  percent  of  your  time. 

Lage:     Does  the  money  that  the  university  is  paid  to  manage  the  lab  pay  for  25  percent  of  your 
time? 

Brady:  Yes.  We  break  even.  Pay  for  all  the  staff  who  have  to  oversee  these  contracts.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  issues  with  property  accountability  and  with  accounting  and  so  forth.  We  have  to 
give  them  lots  and  lots  of  reports,  and  we  have  to  have  lots  and  lots  of— 

Lage:     Paperwork. 
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Brady:  --paperwork,  yes.  So  it's  kind  of  a  little  empire.  You  know,  the  contracts  are  worth  about 
$10  billion.  Even  in  the  business  I've  been  in,  you  don't  negotiate  many  $10  billion 
contracts,  so  it  is  kind  of  interesting. 


Negotiating  Indirect  Costs  Recovery  Rates  with  the  Federal  Government 


Lage:     What  else  did  you  run  into  with  the  federal  government?  What  other  kinds  of  things  did  you 
work  with? 

Brady:  Well,  the  indirect  costs,  A-21  [a  federal  government  accounting  standard],  which  for  a  period 
of  time  was  extraordinarily  contentious. 

Lage:     How  did  UC  handle  that? 

Brady:  We  were  pretty  good.  We  had  a  pretty  good  team  of  people  at  central  headquarters  who 
were  experienced  in  the  issues,  the  subtleties  of  A-21  and  the  computer  programs  that  are 
used  to  allocate  the  costs  and  so  forth,  so  we  never  got  tagged  with  the  Stanford  messes  and 
the  Michigan  messes  and  the  Princeton  messes. 

Lage:     Were  those  schools  in  a  mess  because  they  were  misusing  it,  or  because  they  weren't  keeping 
good  accounts,  or  how  are  we  different? 

Brady:  Well,  the  private  universities,  which  are  primarily  those  that  were  in  real  difficulty- 
Michigan  is  almost  a  private  university,  and  Princeton  certainly  is,  and  Stanford  certainly  is, 
and  some  of  the  others  that  got  into  it  with  big  cash  rebates  to  the  federal  government- were 
over-anxious  to  recover  full  costs.  Mainly  where  they  got  in  some  trouble  with  the 
government  is  things  like  allocation  of  library  costs  to  research  grants  and  contracts, 
allocation  of  physical  plant  maintenance  to  research  grants  and  contracts,  and  they  tried  for 
the  full  dollar.  I  mean,  they  were  right  up  with  the  last  nickel,  dime,  penny.  Their  contracts 
were  actually  full-dollar  recovery.  They  didn't  actually  get  a  rate.  It  was  stated  in  a  rate,  but 
it  was  full-cost  recovery. 

Now,  ours  is  stated  in  a  rate,  but  the  rate  is  less  than  full-cost  recovery.  And  so  we  don't 
have  to  be  quite  so  precise.  If  they  got  caught,  either  by  accident  or  on  purpose  having 
bought  a  bottle  of  liquor  with  indirect  cost  recovery,  it's  not  allowable.  Now,  if  we  had  a 
couple  of  those  (and  we  did),  they  were  well,  well,  well,  well  within  a  little  envelope  way 
inside  the  big  envelope  of  what  we  didn't  get  in  the  first  place. 

Lage:     I  see,  so  you  didn't  ask  for  as  much. 

Brady:  That's  right.  No  public  university  does.  They  negotiate  a  rate  that  is  less  than  might  be 

called  full-cost  recovery  because  nobody  wants  to  put  up  with  the  hassle  of  the  paperwork,  of 
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having  faculty  fill  out  service  reports.  I  mean,  it's  a  long,  hard  process.  So  we  had  a  fairly 
good  system.  We  weren't  trying  to  over-recover,  for  the  reason  I  just  stated.  And  they  came 
at  us,  and  they  audited  Berkeley  in  the  extreme.  We  had  a  little  negotiating  to  do  with  them 
about  what  I  just  said,  and  they  finally  agreed  and  went  away. 

Lage:     So  we  didn't  have  to  pay. 

Brady:  We  didn't  have  to  pay  anything.  And  now  that  particular  issue  is  sort  of  gone.  That  was  a 
federal  hot-button  for  a  couple  of  years.  Now  the  federal  hot-button  is  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  they  are  auditing  UC,  and  they'll  probably  get  some  money  on  unrelated 
business  expense. 

Lage:     On  what  kind? 

Brady:  Unrelated  business.  If  you  sell  xerox  copies  to  the  guy  in  the  street— 

Lage:     You  have  to  pay  taxes  on  that? 

Brady:  Well,  you  can  offset  it  with  losses,  and  so  universities  have  always  come  up  with  no  money 
gained,  no  money—you  know.  And  we  are  probably  pretty  good  and  probably  won't  lose 
anything,  but  other  universities  have  had  some  major  hits.  Major  hits  meaning  hundreds  of 
thousands,  not  millions  of  dollars. 

Lage:     So  if  you  have  a  way  of  earning  income  as  the  university,  they're  going  to  be  hitting  the 
university  for  income  tax. 

Brady:  Yes,  unrelated  business  income,  not  related  to  your  purpose  of  education  and  so  forth  and  so 
on.  It's  like  patent  income  is  not  unrelated;  that's  related.  But  selling  computer  services  to 
high  schools  is  unrelated  business  income.  And  lots  of  universities  have  done  things  like 
that  to  make  a  little  money  for  the  kitty.  Even  providing  library  services  to  unrelated 
activities  is  questionable.  It  depends  on  what  it  is  you  do. 


Auditing  Functions  and  Administrative  Computing  Systems 


Lage:    Was  that  part  of  your  job,  to  keep  tabs  on  that?  Is  that  part  of  the  audit  function  of  your  job? 

Brady:  Yes,  it  is.  It's  part  of  the  internal  audit  function.  The  internal  auditors  report  it  to  my  offices, 
and  it's  up  to  us  to  establish  the  policy  and  the  accounting  manuals,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
business  office  functions.  And  to  keep  track  of  and  fill  out  the  financial  statements  and  deal 
with  our  external  auditors,  Peat  Marwick.  The  external  auditor.  I  keep  saying  "our."  They 
are  the  auditors  of  the  university.  (It  will  take  me  some  time  to  get  the  person  back  in  the 
right  sense.)  And  so  that's  all  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  office. 
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There's  a  huge  business  side  to  the  university.  It's  amazingly  big.  It's  just  something  that 
people  on  the  campus  just  don't  see  very  much  at  all.  They're  not  involved  in  it  very  much. 
All  these  funny  numbers  you've  got  to  write  down  on  requisitions;  they  just  disappear  into 
the  system.  But  they  become  the  basis  for  the  financial  records.  If  you  want  to  borrow 
money,  you  have  to  have  decent  financial  statements.  They  have  to  be  audited,  and  you  have 
to  get  the  auditors  to  give  you  an  opinion  letter.  All  that  stuff  has  to  happen. 

Which,  interestingly  enough,  when  you  talk  to  faculty  about  budget  cuts,  they  say,  "What 
do  you  need  all  those  accounting  people  for?"  believe  it  or  not,  you  really  do.  First  of  all, 
you  can't  buy  anything.  Purchasing  doesn't  work  if  you  don't  have  accounting.  You  can't 
write  paychecks  and  so  forth.  You  can't  write  vendor  checks.  You  can't  function.  You  have 
to  pay  people.  You  really  do.  On  time,  the  right  amount.  And  beyond  that,  if  you  want  to 
borrow  money—the  university  borrows  lots  of  money-- 

Lage:     Now,  when  do  we  borrow  money? 

Brady:  To  build  dormitories,  primarily,  research  buildings.  And  revenue  bonds  build  student 

unions,  sometimes  athletic  fields.  Yet,  you  can't  sell  bonds.  You  can't  sell  revenue  bonds  on 
the  market  unless  you  have  certified  financial  statements,  and  you  have  to  be  viewed 
credibly  by  the  rating  agencies.  You  have  to  go  to  banks. 

Lage:     You  must  have  had  a  huge  staff,  by  the  way  you  describe  these  functions. 

Brady:  Nine  hundred. 

Lage:     Did  it  grow  during  your  time? 

Brady:  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  anybody's  staff  grew  during  that  time.  Well,  that's  probably 
not  true.  In  the  first  years,  when  we  were  doing  very  good,  we  probably  added  some  new 
people  and  new  functions.  Environmental  health  and  safety  became  a  major  problem.  We 
had  to  create  a  central  staff  to  deal  with  the  EH&S  and  so  forth. 

Lage:     With  our  own  employees  and  their  environmental  health  and  safety? 

Brady:  Yes.  Disposal  of  waste  materials,  hazardous  materials  on  campus  is  a  super-big  problem. 
And  we  had  radioactive  material  on  several  campuses.  UCLA  had  a  reactor,  and  so  forth. 
But  I  think  that's  basically  the  only  place  we  added  real  staff.  But,  you  know,  you  added 
technology.  Like  business  today,  we  just  kept  adding  computer  functions  to  take  the  place  of 
people.  Whereas  the  retirement  system  in  the  early  days  when  I  was  here  was  manual. 
Unbelievable.  You  go  over  now,  and  they've  got  monitors  up  on  the  wall,  and  they  take  the 
customer  calls  and  cue  them  up  and  put  them  in.  The  customer  service  people  are  superb. 

Lage:     So  was  this  all  done  under  your  leadership? 
Brady:  Yes. 
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Lage:     Was  the  university  behind,  when  you  came  here,  on  computer  systems,  or  is  this  just  the  time 
when  it  switched  over? 

Brady:  Well,  the  university  was  behind  because  it  spent  many,  many  years  arguing  about  whether 
you  centralize  or  decentralize  administrative  computing.  And  way  before  my  time,  clear 
back  in  the  days  when  I  was  at  Ohio  State,  I  remember  coming  out  to  the  University  of 
California  as  a  consultant  on  some  administrative  issues,  one  of  which  was  the  issue  of 
computing.  I  mean,  it  was  a  real  cloud.  No  concept  of  what  was  happening.  The  campuses 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  central  administration.  So  that  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 
So  about  the  time  I  came,  it  was  becoming  an  issue  that  had  to  be  resolved.  Systems  weren't 
working. 


Librarv  Automation:  The  Development  of  Melvvl  ## 


Brady:  Melvyl  became  one  of  our  serious  problems. 

Lage:     Oh,  now,  tell  me  about  that.  I  had  read  that  you  had  something  to  do  with  library 
automation. 

Brady:  We  did.  We  did. 
Lage:     How  is  that? 

Brady:  Well,  it  was  a  true  problem,  where  a  group  of  people  in  Bill  Frazer's  shop  were  trying  to  do 
library  automation  for  the  whole  university  with  satellite  telecommunications.  It  was  very 
ineffective  and  getting  very  expensive,  and  the  campuses  were  very  unhappy.  One  day,  Bill 
Frazer  and  I  decided  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing  and  I  should  take  this  over.  Richard 
West,  who  is  now  at  CSU  [California  State  University]  but  was  my  director  of  information 
systems  and  services— is  really  talented.  He's  among  the  best  in  the  country.  He's  really 
quite  good.  He's  the  vice  president  down  at  CSU  now. 

So  he  had  been  working  with  the  Melvyl  committee  for  some  time,  and  so  he  asserted 
himself.  We  transferred  the  leadership  over  from  Bill  to  me,  and  we  changed  the  direction  in 
terms  of  going  with  fiber  optics  and  land-based  lines.  Richard  actually  made  it  work  and 
tried  to  get  the  libraries,  who  were  all  in  different  stages  of  automation  going  in  different 
directions,  to  commit  to  being  a  part  of  Melvyl.  They  could  have  local  circulation  systems  if 
they  chose  to,  but  for  the  card  catalog  it  was  going  to  be  Melvyl. 

Lage:     So  this  was  really  the  beginning  of  Melvyl,  right? 
Brady:  Yes. 
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Lage:     It  seems  like  it  has  been  with  us  forever. 

Brady:  It  has  been  a  while.  It  has  been  with  you  for  fifteen  years.  It  wasn't  doing  very  much  for  the 
first  five  or  so,  and  then  we  got  it  going.  And  the  state  had  an  appropriation  bill  that  was 
giving  us  the  two  regional  library  centers,  but  only  if  we  could  demonstrate  that  it  was  a 
sharing  mechanism  so  that  the  books  stored  in  the  regional  centers  could  be  circulated.  And 
so  we  had  to  go  to  the  capitol  and  commit  that  we  would  have  this  system  functioning.  So 
David  Gardner  said,  "Okay,  Brady,  are  you  committing?"  "Sure."  And  so  we  got  the  two 
facilities,  and  we  got  money  for  our  computers,  and  we  got  some  money  for  library 
automation  for  conversion  of  records. 

Lage:     So  all  of  that  came  out  of  the  statewide  president's  office.  The  money  for  retrospective 
conversion? 

Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:     What  about  the  concept  of  Melvyl,  the  way  it's  designed  for  the  user? 

Brady:  Well,  Melvyl  was  designed  essentially  when  I  was  at  Ohio  State.  I  didn't  design  it.  But  we 
put  up  the  first  OCLC  system.  It  was  on  the  Ohio  State  campus.  And  I,  by  accident,  was  the 
person  who  found  the  computer  time  and  space  for  the  people  doing  it.  So  the  concept  of 
getting  your  card  catalog  information  through  OCLC~their  getting  it  through  the  Library  of 
Congress—was  around  for  a  long  time.  This  [Melvyl]  is  just  building  on  that  with  additional 
technology. 

Lage:     But  the  actual  design  of  how  Melvyl  works  is  different  from  some  of  the  others- 
Brady:  It  is  different  from  some  of  the  others. 
Lage:     Was  that  done  by  the  library  people? 

Brady:  Yes.  It  was  done  by  the  library  consultation  group.  Richard  was  the  spiritual  leader  with 
respect  to  the  technology.  The  librarians  were  essentially  the  directors  with  respect  to  what 
it  does.  It  built  on  the  principle  that  OCLC  had  started.  It  just  made  it  a  lot  bigger,  faster. 
Searches  became  more  powerful,  and  the  bibliographic  stuff  came  through  that  route,  and  all 
the  serials  and  periodicals  was  coming  through-you  know,  it  was  just  the  development  of 
chem  abstracts  and  medlars  and  all  that  stuff.  And  so  they  just  incorporated  medlars,  chem 
abstracts,  physics  abstracts--!  don't  know  how  many  databases  are  on  now.  Thirty  plus. 
That,  along  with  the  card  catalog. 

Richard  did  the  technology  design  and  was  very  foresightful.    He  really  understood  the 
fiber  optics  world  long  before  everybody  understood  fiber  optics.  That's  the  only  thing  that 
made  it  viable  to  do— the  speed  and  the  cost  of  fiber  optic  networks.  And  it's  still  run  on  a 
central  computer,  although  each  of  the  libraries  has  done  something  with  local  automation. 
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But  they're  getting  their  card  catalog  basics  and  their  abstract  processing  on  the  central 
computers. 

Lage:  What  was  Richard  West's  background? 

Brady:  M.B.A. 

Lage:  M.B.A.!  Not  computer  science- 
Brady:  No.  No,  he's  a  good  manager.  He  is  not  a  technician. 
Lage:  Oh,  he's  not  a  technician. 

Brady:  He's  not  a  nerd  at  all.  He  is  very  knowledgeable,  but  he's  not  a  computer  scientist.  He's  now 
the  vice  president  for  business.  He's  now  in  my  job  at  CSU. 

Lage:     For  the  whole  system. 

Brady:  For  the  whole  system,  except  they  don't  have  hospitals  and  they  don't  have  retirement 
systems.  They  don't  do  government  research. 

Lage:     So  he  must  have  had  some  people  under  him  who  understood  the  fiber  optics. 
Brady:  He  had  some  very  good  people.  He  had  a  very  nice  operation. 
Lage:     Did  you  hire  him? 

Brady:  He  was  there.  He  had  been  complaining  about  the  automation  process.  He  was  sort  of  the 
stellar  star  when  I  met  my  senior  staff  for  the  first  time.  And  as  I  went  down  the  line  and  I 
listened  to  everybody  when  they  came  in  for  an  interview-let's  talk  about  your  background; 
let's  talk  about  where  you  think  you  are  going.  He  was  the  one  that  was—Yes,  Richard, 
you're  my  kind  of  guy.  I  had  some  nice  people. 


Changes  in  the  Retirement  System 


Brady:  I  hired  Carole  Swartz  from  Bank  of  America.  Carole  is-if  you  like  Carole,  you  love  her;  if 
you  don't  like  her--.  She's  one  of  these  people  who  when  she's  good,  she's  very,  very  good; 
and  when  she's  bad,  she's  awful. 

Lage:     Was  that  the  way  you  saw  her  or  was  that  the  way  other  people  saw  her? 
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Brady:  That's  how  other  people  saw  her,  but  I  agree  with  that.  That's  accurate.  She  suffered  fools 
hardly  at  all.  She's  very  bright. 

Lage:     What  was  her  bailiwick? 

Brady:  Benefits.  She  did  the  whole  retirement  system  for  us. 

Lage:     That  was  a  big  job. 

Brady:  That  was  big.  We  went  from  a  basically  hand  operation  by  people  who  were  not 

professionals  to  a  very  professional  organization  with  benefits  and  health  care.  She  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  financial  side  of  the  retirement  system,  just  the  program  side. 

Lage:     Who  changed  the  system  to  give  employees  choices  in  the  investments  for  retirement? 

Brady:  She  did.  But  she  didn't  invest  the  money.  The  treasurer's  office  handles  investments.  Carole 
handled  all  the  programs.  So  it  was  Carole  and  I  who  took  on  the  treasurer  and  other  people, 
the  board  even,  to  get  them  choice  in  investments  that  the  faculty  tried  to  get  for  thirty  years 
but  couldn't  get  it  done. 

Lage:     Was  that  because  the  board  was  conservative  on  the  matter? 

Brady:  Well,  the  board  was  conservative  on  the  matter,  but  it  was  primarily  done  because  the 

presidents  were  never  that  interested  in  this  kind  of  issue,  so  the  business  they  took  to  the 
regents  was  almost  an  exclusively  academic  program,  a  student  program.  These  kinds  of 
issues— how  do  you  invest  the  money,  what  kind  of  choices  do  staff  and  faculty  have—there 
was  no  advocate  for.  That  was  the  two-headed  issue.  So  if  you  take  away  my  side  of  the 
equation,  there's  no  advocate  for  that  kind  of  thing. 

Lage:     Except  there  must  have  been  some  pressure  from  below. 
Brady:  Well,  there  was. 
Lage:     Faculty- 
Brady:  The  Faculty  Welfare  Committee  actually  made  several  presentations  to  the  board,  and  the 

board  promptly  threw  them  out  of  the  room  because  the  board's  attitude  was,  What  do  these 

fuzzy-headed  faculty  know  about  investing  money? 

Lage:     [laughs] 

Brady:  True!  I'm  serious  about  that  [laughs].  If  you  want  to  get  a  good  history  of  that,  I  think  Dave 
Feller  has  now  passed  away,  but  I  think  Werner  Hirsch  could  tell  you.  Werner  is  a  retired 
economist  from  UCLA.  Some  of  these  people  go  back  decades  of  dealing  with  the 
treasurer's  office  on  these  kinds  of  issues. 
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Lage:    Are  they  Faculty  Welfare  Committee  people? 

Brady:  Oh,  yes.  You  bet  they  are.  You  bet  they  are.  Julie  Margolis  was  from  the  Irvine  campus 
and  David  Feller  was  from  the  Berkeley  campus,  and  Werner  from  the  UCLA  campus. 
There  are  others,  but  the  history  of  this  is  just  wonderful.  I'm  not  much  of  an  historian, 
except  probably  economic  history,  which  I  find  interesting.  But  actually  the  cultural  issues, 
the  faculty  issues,  dealing  with  the  board-there  were  regents  like  Ed  Carter,  who  ran  Carter 
Hawley  Hale,  who  didn't  think  the  faculty  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  anywhere  near  money, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever.  They  believed  that  the  faculty  do  their  work  in  the  laboratories 
and  the  classrooms,  and  that's  the  end  of  it. 

Lage:     "And  we'll  invest  their  money  for  them." 

Brady:  You  bet.  That's  right.  That's  exactly  what  they  said.  So  those  were  some  fun  things. 

Lage:     That  have  made  big  changes. 

Brady:  They  have  made  big  changes.  The  university  has  a  good  retirement  system  now.  And  so 
those  were  all  interesting  things  to  do. 

Lage:     Well,  okay.  Maybe  this  is  a  good  point  to  stop.  And  tomorrow  we  can  hit~what  did  you  call 
them?  The  noise  issues? 

Brady:  Yes,  I  call  most  of  these  others  noise  issues. 
Lage:     Like  technology  transfer. 

Brady:  Well,  I  think  that's  somewhat  more  than  noise  because  I  think  they  have  taken  a  very 

shortsighted  view  of  what  we're  trying  to  get  done.  But  I  understand  why.  But  I  still  think 
that's  noise. 

Lage:     They  created  noise,  that's  for  sure. 

Brady:  Well,  we  took  the  total  income  from  $1  million  a  year  to  $25  million  a  year  in  the  years  we 
were  trying  to  make  it  go,  and  we  then  doubled  that  in  the  next  five  years,  so  it  was  getting  to 
be  big  money.  But  there's  a  lot  of  complicated  faculty  issues  dealing  with  who  gets  to  do 
what  to  whom.  On  this  one,  the  faculty  prevailed.  They  won. 

Lage:    Okay.  Well,  let's  go  over  that  tomorrow,  and  all  the  executive  pay  difficulties. 

Brady:  Although  that  was  awfully  serious  for  a  while,  it  was  noise,  and  it  didn't  cause  any  issue  one 
way  or  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  wasn't  any  issue  caused  by  all  that.  Nothing  ever 
happened. 

Lage:    But  an  awful  lot  of  noise. 
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Brady:  Yes,  but  there  was  no  legislation;  there  was  nobody  found  guilty  of  a  single  breach  of 

anything.  Nothing.  Zero.  Nobody  was  fired;  nobody  was  chastised.  The  president's  endless 
compensation  issues  was  documented  before  the  press,  the  world.  Everything  was 
documented.  Everything  was  approved  by  the  regents.  Nothing  ever  happened.  Zero 
happened. 

Lage:     I  know!  But  let's  stop  for  today. 
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IV  EXECUTIVE  PAY  AND  DEFERRED  COMPENSATION  ISSUES 

[Interview  2:  May  27,  1998]  ## 

David  Gardner's  Retirement  and  Change  of  Vesting  Date 


Lage:     Today  is  May  27th,  1998,  and  we're  continuing  the  interview  with  Ron  Brady.  We  were  just 
saying  we  had  two  big  things  to  talk  about  today:  the  technology  transfer  program  and  the 
whole  controversy  around  executive  pay.  Why  don't  we  start  with  executive  pay? 

Brady:  Sure. 

Lage:     Does  it  begin  before  the  deferred  compensation  package  that  was  devised  in  '86  or  '87? 
Every  person  I've  talked  to  says  '86  or  '87,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  when. 

Brady:  When  the  controversy  started? 

Lage:     When  the  package  that  became  controversial  was  actually  designed  and  approved  by  the 
regents. 

Brady:  Oh,  the  day  they  hired  David  Gardner. 

Lage:     Oh,  way  back.  Well,  let's  start  with  that.  Were  you  involved  in  that  at  all,  or  was  that  just 
his  negotiations? 

Brady:  It  was  his  negotiation  with  the  board,  and  then  I  became  involved  with  implementation.  I 

think  perhaps  it  may  work  a  little  better  to  start  with  when  did  the  controversy  start  and  why. 

Lage:     Good  idea! 

Brady:  The  controversy  started,  in  my  judgment,  when  David  announced  after  Libby's  death  that  he 
was  desiring  to  retire  a  little  early.  Now,  why  did  that  start  it?  I  know  more  about  what 
happened  than  I  know  about  why  it  happened.  I  was  involved  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
"whats."  But  why  is  somewhat  speculative.  People  have  their  own  views  of  this.  But  it  was 
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at  the  end  of  a  time  of  the  three  bad  budget  years,  and  all  the  VERIP  issues  and 
controversies.  And  it  was  at  a  time  when  the  board  was  not  as  stable  and  not  as  supportive  as 
they  had  been  in  the  past. 

Now,  why  did  this  precipitate  it?  I  don't  really  know.  And  it  surprised  me.  It  surprised 
David.  It  started  one  morning  at  a  board  meeting.  I  was  meeting  with  the  subcommittee  on 
executive  salaries,  because  I  managed  the  executive  program.  It's  kind  of  a  special  role  I  had 
with  the  board. 

Lage:     When  you  say  executive  program? 

Brady:  Well,  classes  of  personnel  programs  in  the  university  included  civil  service  and  faculty  and 
staff,  and  there's  a  category  called  executive  program  members.  It  includes  about  forty 
people:  chancellors,  deans,  vice  presidents,  and  so  forth.  They  get  special  programs  around 
that  category  of  people:  some  special  compensation  packages  and  special  benefit  packages 
and  so  forth.  But  that  morning  I  was  meeting  with  the  regents'  committee  subcommittee  on 
officers'  salaries.  We  went  through  what  it  is  that  David  wanted  to  do.  What  he  wanted  to 
do  was  to  have  the  regents  change  the  date  of  some  of  his  deferred  compensation. 

Lage:     The  vesting  date. 

Brady:  The  vesting  date.  I'm  sure  you  do  understand--!  won't  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  it,  but  this  is  a 
technical  problem.  It's  not  really  supposed  to  be  a  substantive  problem.  Technically,  in  the 
public  sector  there  is  no  such  thing  as  deferred  compensation,  under  the  tax  law,  unless  the 
person  to  be  the  recipient  thereof  is  under  substantial  risk  of  forfeiture.  That's  a  technical 
term.  In  the  private  sector,  all  the  ballplayers-basketball  players,  movie  stars— don't  take  the 
compensation  that  they're  reported  to  have;  they  take  it  in  deferred  stream. 

Lage:     I  see,  so  when  you  hear  the  stories  about  the  great  big  salaries  they  make- 
Brady:  They're  not  receiving  it  up  front  because  that  would  be  tax-foolish,  so  what  they  do  is  they 
put  it  in  a  deferred  compensation  program  and  draw  it  out  over  a  period  of  years.  That 
money  earns  more  money  for  them,  and  they  pay  taxes  only  when  they  draw  down.  It's  done 
everywhere.  All  the  executives  in  the  private  sector  use  that.  It's  common. 

In  the  public  sector  it's  not  particularly  common  because  you  have  to  be  at  substantial  risk 
of  forfeiture. 

Lage:    Those  are  federal  laws. 

Brady:  Yes,  those  are  federal  laws  that  are  embodied  in  the  tax  code.  Therefore,  most  universities 
don't  have  deferred  compensation  programs  because  it's  complicated. 

Lage:    When  you  say  substantial  risk  of  forfeiture,  do  you  mean  the  vesting  date  has  to  be  set? 
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Brady:  It  means  that  there  has  to  be  some  absolute  risk  involved.  If  you  don't  do  something,  you 
don't  collect  the  deferred  compensation.  That's  almost  always  translated  into  you  have  to 
work  for  some  number  of  years.  Commonly  it's  five.  That's  a  common  number.  Why  is  it 
common?  Because  cases  before  the  courts  and  before  the  tax  authorities  have  always 
resulted  in  decisions  saying  if  somebody  had  to  serve  at  least  five  years  before  they  got  their 
deferred  compensation,  that  satisfies  the  law. 

Lage:     Okay. 

Brady:  Now,  could  you  do  three?  You'd  have  to  test  it.  And  when  the  university-this  all  connects— 
was  interested  in  starting  some  deferred  compensation,  we  researched  it  thoroughly  and  we 
picked  five  years.  And  so  each  of  the  people  who  had  deferred  compensation  got  their 
deferred  compensation  in  little  bites,  and  to  get  that  little  bite,  which  was  a  sum  of  money 
expressed  in  percentage  terms,  each  year  for  five  years,  and  then  they  got  that  bite.  And  then 
the  next  year  you  start  another  one,  so  it's  like  a  stair  step. 

Lage:     Oh,  I  see.  It's  five  years  from  each  year  that  you  earned  it. 

Brady:  Yes.  So  you  get  a  little  stair  step  out  there  at  the  end.  Now,  David  was  convinced,  and  he 
had  good  reason  to  be  convinced,  because  of  conversations  with  the  board,  that  he  as 
president  could  never  announce  his  retirement  date  five  years  before  it  occurred,  or  he  would 
become  a  lame  duck  and  ineffective  as  he  got  closer  and  closer  to  that  known  retirement 
date.  He  believed  very  strongly  that  when  presidents  retire,  they  should  retire  within  a  year 
after  they  announce  it.  Just,  "I'm  done.  One  year.  Find  a  new  president." 

For  many  years  that  was  an  understanding,  that  when  the  time  came,  there  would  be  no 
problem  with  David  changing  his  date.  And  the  law  doesn't  prevent  you  from  changing  the 
date,  by  the  way. 

Lage:     How  did  he  set  his  date  at  the  beginning? 

Brady:  Five  years. 

Lage:     Oh,  just  five  years  out.  I  see. 

Brady:  But  the  time  comes  when  five  years  isn't  the  right  number  any  longer. 

Lage:     Because  each  one  is  progressive. 

Brady:  Each  one  is  progressive.  And  so  we  didn't  expect  that  the  regents  would  find  a  problem  with 
changing  the  vesting  date.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that.  I  assume  he  probably  told 
you  that.  I  don't  know. 

Lage:     Yes.  He  didn't  explain  it  like  this. 
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Brady:  But  that's  what  it  is.  And  so  he  sent  me  off  to  talk  to  the  regents  about  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
and  I  did. 

Lage:    And  when  you  say  "talk  to  the  regents"? 

Brady:  Members  of  the  officers'  salaries  subcommittee. 

Lage:     Okay,  so  that's  a  subcommittee  of  the  finance  committee? 

Brady:  Yes.  Headed  by  Dean  Watkins,  for  many  years.  I  met  with  them,  and  I  explained  what 
David  was  asking  them  to  do.  They  weren't  resistive.  They  weren't  enthusiastic,  okay? 
We're  going  into  the  regents'  meeting  now.  They  all  said,  "Ron,  maybe  you'd  better  simply 
go  through  with  the  regents  every  element  of  compensation  that  is  involved."  And  I  said, 
"Fine."  We  went  to  the  meeting,  and  I  started  going  through-- 

Lage:     And  this  was  an  executive  session. 

Brady:  This  was  an  executive  session,  but  it  was  the  full  board.  So  I  just  simply  started  going 

through  what  happens  when  somebody  retires:  retirement  benefits,  what  happens  to  your 
health  insurance,  and  so  forth.  I  went  all  through  this  and  then  explained  that  David  was 
asking  them—the  item  was  before  them  in  just  a  few  minutes,  in  the  finance  committee—to 
change  his  vesting  date.  There  wasn't  very  much  conversation.  There  was  silence.  At  that 
point  in  time,  many  people  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  dismayed  that  David  was  leaving  early. 
Some  did  and  some  didn't  believe  with  full  strength  that  Libby's  death  was  really  the 
precipitating  event.  It  was,  but  some  didn't  quite  understand  that.  Some  did  understand  that, 
but  it  wasn't  universal— 

Lage:     Did  they  express  this? 

Brady:  Some  expressed  it  by  simply  saying  quite  supportive  things  and  some  by  being  quiet.  You 
know,  body  language.  But  during  that  meeting,  then,  there  was  a  major  assault,  if  you  will, 
led  by  Jerry  [Jeremiah]  Hallisey,  surprising  to  most  people,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Lage:     Including  yourself? 

Brady:  Well,  yes.  Yes,  I  was  surprised.  I  did  not  think  this  was  particularly  controversial.  These 
issues  were  well  understood,  in  my  judgment.  They  had  all  been  thought  about  by  the 
regents  for  some  time,  and  David  was  simply  asking  for  a  change  in  vesting  date,  which  he 
had  expected  to  be  the  case  at  some  point  in  time  in  any  event. 

Lage:    If  he  had  retired  five  years  later,  if  Libby  hadn't  died,  would  he  have  also  had  to  ask  for  a 
change  in  vesting  date? 

Brady:  Sure.  The  problem  would  never  go  away. 
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Context  for  the  Controversy;  Conflicts  with  the  Legislature  over  GSI  Unionization  and 
Cal-PIRG 


Brady:  Now,  one  can  speculate--and  I  think  it's  part  of  the  great  curiosity  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter— why  did  that  event  precipitate  this  firestorm  that  followed?  I  don't  know.  I  truly 
don't  know.  Now,  we  had  been  having  some  very  considerable  difficulty  with  the  legislature 
on  a  couple  of  issues:  the  Berkeley  graduate  student  unionization  process.  That  was  very 
controversial,  by  the  way.  Not  only  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  It  was  controversial  in  the 
legislature. 

Lage:  Did  they  tend  to  support  the  graduate  students? 

Brady:  They  tended  to  support  the  unions. 

Lage:  The  unions. 

Brady:  Oh,  sure.  We  were  having  a  very  difficult  time  with  certain  members  of  the  legislature. 

Lage:  Could  you  mention  who  they  were? 

Brady:  Mostly  Democrats. 

Lage:  I  just  want  to  say  we're  going  to  be  interviewing  [Senator]  John  Vasconcellos. 

Brady:  It  wasn't  John. 

Lage:  As  we  go  along,  if  there's  something  we  should  be  asking  him  about— 

Brady:  John.  I  don't  know  John  very  well.  John  is  an  iconoclast.  People  who  know  him  very  well 
are  often  confused  about  what's  John's  issue,  but  I  don't  think  this  was  his  issue.  It  was  more 
[Senator  David]  Roberti's  issue.  At  any  rate,  we  also  were  having  great  difficulty  in  the 
legislature  because  of  Cal-PIRG.1  These  were  both  issues  that  the  president  was  crossways 
with  a  substantial  part  of  the  Democratic  leadership.  And  that  was  very  controversial. 

Lage:    Do  you  have  any  special  knowledge  of  that?  Did  you  deal  with  legislators  on  it  at  all? 

Brady:  Yes,  because  the  attempted  resolution  of  that  problem  was  to  find  how  to  design  a 

registration  card  that  would  satisfy  those  who  wanted  it  to  be  pure,  simple,  uncomplicated 


'At  some  campuses,  a  contribution  to  Cal-PIRG  was  automatically  included  on  student  registration 
cards,  unless  they  took  action  not  to  include  it.  Cal-PIRG  was  a  private  organization  affiliated  with 
Ralph  Nader's  national  public  interest  research  group. 
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free  choice  (Dean  Watkins)  and  those  who  wanted  it  to  be  something  where  the  students  had 
to  pay  and  get  their  money  back  if  they  wanted  it  back  (PIRG). 

Lage:     Cal-PIRG? 
Brady:  Cal-PIRG.  Put  it  that  way. 
Lage:    That's  the  way  they  wanted  it. 
Brady:  Well,  sure,  because— 
Lage:     It's  like  a  tax. 

Brady:  It's  a  simple  issue,  except  that  Dean  Watkins  had  made  it  kind  of  a  crusade  because  he 

thought  it  was  totally,  totally  unfair.  He  had  no  objection  to  students  contributing  to  Cal- 
PIRG.  What  he  had  objections  to  was  having  students  be  forced  to  pay  a  dollar  or  two— I've 
forgotten  what  it  was  [$4  in  1984]~and  then  go  someplace  and  get  it  back.  And  the  Cal- 
PIRG  students  were  equally  adamant— those  students  who  were  supporters  of  Cal-PIRG,  who 
wanted  the  money,  were  equally  convinced  Dean  was  not  right.  If  they  did  it  Dean's  way 
they  wouldn't  get  any  money.  So  they  wanted  to  do  it  the  other  way. 

This,  of  course,  is  all  hypocrisy  arguments  because  everybody  knew  that  Dean  was 
correct,  that  his  assumption  was  not  unfair,  and  that  students  were  not  going  to  take  the  time 
to  walk  four  blocks  to  get  their  dollar  back.  So  this  was  what  that  was  all  about.  And  David 
was  caught  in  the  middle  of  trying  to  make  this  work.  The  board  wouldn't  let  him  back  off, 
and  the  politicians  wouldn't  let  him  prevail.  Those  are  rocks  and  hard  places,  just  like  other 
issues  such  as  the  unionization  of  graduate  students. 

Some  of  this  I  think  influenced  the  legislature  at  that  point  in  time.  And  the  board  was 
agitated  over  these  issues,  and  the  board  was  agitated  over  the  budgets  over  the  years.  There 
had  been  this  change  of  board  members  that  I  mentioned,  causing  a  different  kind  of 
chemistry,  and  then  David  comes  to  the  table  and  asks  for  something.  I  don't  know  what  part 
what  issue  played  in  what  happened. 


Regents'  Knowledge  of  and  Reaction  to  the  Retirement  Package 


Lage:     Probably  nobody  knows.  That  was  a  long  session  you  had  with  the  board,  according  to 
David.  He  said  he  was  outside. 

Brady:  Yes,  I  was  there  for  a  long  time!  And  people  who  had  been  long-term  supporters  of  David- 
Glenn  Campbell— turned  vicious  on  this  subject.  But  none  of  us  understood  why. 
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Lage:     Would  he  have  been  one  that  really  wasn't  aware  of  what  was  involved? 

Brady:  No,  I  don't  believe  that  would  be  accurate.  See,  he  wasn't  at  this  session  we're  talking  about. 
He  wasn't  there. 

Lage:     Oh,  he  wasn't  at  this  session  where  you  explained  everything. 

Brady:  Where  he  became  very  excited  was  at  the  next  session,  where  the  governor  came  and  the 
board  redid  the  whole  program. 

Lage:     Right,  the  open  session. 

Brady:  The  open  session.  He  wasn't  at  the  closed  executive  session. 

Lage:     Jerry  Hallisey  was  a  long-term  member.  He  wasn't  one  of  these  new  people  you  described. 

Brady:  No,  no.  Jerry  was  on  his  way  out.  He  only  had  two  or  three  more  meetings  to  go  before  his 
term  was  over. 

Lage:  He  was  a  Jerry  Brown  appointee,  wasn't  he? 

Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:  Do  you  have  any  thought  of  what  instigated  him  to  be  so  opposed  to  the  retirement  package? 

Brady:  Everybody  has  thoughts.  Nobody  knows. 

Lage:  You  didn't  have  any  discussions. 

Brady:  No.  Jerry  was  never  one  of  the  communicative  regents.  He  was  there,  he  was  faithful  to 
coming  to  the  board  meeting,  he  had  issues  that  he  liked  to  pursue,  mostly  educational 
issues,  and  I  don't  think  he  got  along  particularly  well  with  the  president,  or  he  didn't  get 
along  particularly  badly  with  the  president.  So  he  was  a  new  voice  to  be  heard. 

And  then  Glenn  called  me  when  he  got  back  from  Washington  and  wanted  to  know  why 
he  hadn't  been  notified  that  this  issue  was  on  the  board  agenda,  because  he  would  have  been 
there.  It's  not  common.  The  regents  say  whether  they're  going  to  be  there  or  they're  not 
going  to  be  there,  and  if  anybody  in  the  board  office  wants  to  notify  a  regent,  like  the 
secretary,  then  that's  what  they  do.  But  we  don't  call  regents  and  say,  "WeVe  having  an 
important  item;  you  should  be  there."  We  don't  do  it.  Never  did  it.  And  so  I  don't  know 
where  that  came  from.  Anyway,  it  happened. 

And  what  that  did  was  unleash  the  floodgates,  and  so  every  newspaper  was  on  it, 
particularly  the  San  Francisco  papers,  to  some  extent  the  Sacramento  Bee,  a  little  bit  the  San 
Jose  papers,  but  almost  nothing  in  the  south.  (The  south  was  not  on  this  subject  for  a  long 
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time.  It  was  never  a  big  subject  in  the  L.A.  Times,  never.)  But  they  were  on  it,  and  so  what 
they  did  was  start  on  every  issue  of  compensation,  they  wanted  to  know  everything  [hitting 
table  five  times,  for  emphasis]  the  president  got  from  day  one. 

And  that  is  what  opened  the  issue  of  day  one.  And  it  was  on  day  one  when  the  president 
was  hired  that  Dean  Watkins,  in  consultation  with  the  regents,  wrote  an  official  letter  to  file 
and  to  David,  saying  "The  regents  will  create  the  compensation  elements  for  you  that  will 
give  you  whatever  it  is  you  had  at  Utah.  Whatever  perk  you  had  at  Utah,  you'll  get  here. 
And  then  your  salary  is  blankety-blank-blank-blank." 

Lage:     And  it  was  left  kind  of  open  that  way. 

Brady:  It  was  entirely  open,  except  that  it  was  closed  in  the  sense  that  this  is  what  it  is.  And  so  then 
it  was  our  responsibility-partly  mine,  partly  the  general  counsel's-to  find  out  what  all  those 
things  were  and  then  make  it  work.  And  so  he  had  a  house  provided  and  the  university  paid 
for  the  maintenance  and  the  university  paid  for  the  upkeep  and  right  on  down  the  line.  And 
so  we  had  to  implement  all  those  programs,  precisely  the  way  it  was  stated  that  they  would 
be  implemented. 

These  were  all  reported  to  the  regents,  but  primarily,  in  support  of  some  of  the  concerns 
that  were  expressed,  primarily  through  the  officers'  salaries  subcommittee,  not  always 
through  the  whole  board. 

Lage:     That  has  come  up.  The  subcommittee  on  officers'  salaries—is  this  where  the  "secret"  charge 
comes  up? 

Brady:  Well,  yes,  yes.  That  committee  functioned  for  as  long  as  I  was  here.  I  mean,  I  don't  know 
when  that  committee  was  started,  but  long  before  any  of  us.  And  that  had  been  the  practice. 

Lage:     They  would  deal  with  it.  They  would  then  report  to  the  finance  committee? 

Brady:  Oh,  sure. 

Lage:     But  that's  open.  The  finance  committee  is  open. 

Brady:  Sure.  All  the  actions  were  taken  in  open  session.  But  there's  lots  of  business  in  open 

session,  and  the  great  in-depth  discussions—comparative  salaries,  what  do  other  chancellors 
make,  what  do  other  presidents  make— those  were  reports  that  we  commissioned  people  to 
do,  and  they  would  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  officers'  subcommittee.  So  would  the 
salaries  to  be  offered  to  new  chancellors  or  new  vice  presidents  or  new  whatever.  They 
would  hash  this  out  and  look  at  the  compares  of  other  people  inside  the  university.  Long 
discussions.  In  fact,  it  was  in  that  committee  where  the  deferred  compensation  was 
discussed. 
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Lage:     And  I  wanted  you  to  talk  about  the  deferred  compensation  plans  a  little  bit,  too.  If  it's  the 
right  time  now. 

Brady:  It  is  the  right  time,  but  I  think  the  insightful  aspect  of  this  is  why  all  of  a  sudden  did  the 

regents  as  a  board  lose  confidence  in  the  way  they  had  been  doing  business  as  a  board  for  all 
these  years?  And  part  of  it  is  back  to  one  of  my  theses:  we  have  new  members;  they  are 
somewhat  of  a  different  genre;  and  they  had  not  been  through  all  this  history  necessarily. 
And  so  what  people  who  had  been  here  for  a  long  time  assumed  was  that  we  were  just  doing 
business  as  the  regents  wanted  to  do  business.  This  was  the  way  we  had  done  it  for  years. 

So  some  of  this  firestorm  was  perhaps  caused  by  regents  who  weren't  involved  going  at 
the  regents  who  were  involved,  and  adding  to  the  confusion  and  the  chaos.  And  then,  as  the 
excruciating  details  started  coming  out,  through  the  public  information  act—I  had  several 
people  at  work  probably  eight  hours  a  day  for  months,  getting  all  this  stuff  ready  that  they 
wanted. 

Lage:     That  the  papers  wanted? 

Brady:  Yes,  that  the  papers  wanted.  So  we  have  regents  who  are  reading  in  the  papers  for  the  very 
first  time  all  these  excruciating  details,  which  most  of  us  thought  they  understood  well  and 
fully. 

Lage:     Of  course,  if  they  were  new  regents,  they  hadn't  been  in  on  the  hiring  of  David  Gardner. 

Brady:  No,  they  hadn't.  But  there's  an  element  in  point  of  time  here  which  I  have  discovered  was 
not  popular  to  talk  about,  but  Roy  Brophy,  not  more  than  five  or  six  months  before  all  this, 
asked  for  a  closed  session  with  all  regents  where  I  would  describe  to  all  regents  all  elements 
of  all  compensation. 

Lage:     Before— 

Brady:  Before  the  firestorm  started.  This  was  before  David  even  announced  his  retirement. 

Lage:     So  that  was  all  gone  over. 

Brady:  Yes,  it  was.  And  it  was  four  hours.  I  went  for  four  straight,  solid,  complicated  hours  with 
slides,  graphs,  charts.  I  went  through  how  deferred  compensation  worked.  Now,  half  the 
regents  were  out  making  phone  calls  or  drinking  coffee.  They  weren't  interested.  Some  sat 
there  and  read  their  paper  while  we  went  through  all  this.  Some  were  visibly  annoyed  at 
being  forced  to  spend  four  hours  listening  to  me  talk  about  retirement  systems  or  health 
benefits. 

Lage:     Roy  Brophy  must  have  seen  a  need  for  it. 
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Brady:  Roy  did  see  the  need  for  it.  I  really  don't  know  how  you  decide  who  you're  going  to 
interview,  but  you  might  want  to  interview  Roy. 

Lage:     Yes,  he  would  be  a  good  one  to  include,  I  think. 

Brady:  But,  see,  Roy  did  in  fact  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  that  he  did  sense  that  the  board  wasn't 
fully  informed.  The  older  regents— I  don't  mean  in  chronological  age  but  the  older-service 
regents-and  some  of  us  in  the  administration  who  were  probably  too  close  to  this  didn't 
sense  that.  Roy  will  tell  you  I  resisted  a  little  bit  by  saying,  "Four  hours?"  But  we  did  it. 
And  Roy  would  bring  that  point  up  from  time  to  time,  when  these  regents  were  saying,  "We 
don't  know  about  this;  we  didn't  know  about  this;  how  do  we  know  this  was  going  on?"  At 
that  time  they  didn't  want  it. 

Lage:     It's  complicated  stuff. 

Brady:  It  is  complicated.  And  they  didn't  pay  much  attention,  and  they  weren't  very  interested.  But 
they  did,  in  my  judgment,  know.  They  may  not  have  understood  it,  but  they  knew.  That's 
the  deferred  compensation.  They  probably  didn't  understand  all  of  the  elements  of  David's 
housing  arrangement.  That  goes  back  many  years.  That  goes  back  to  the  day  David  was 
hired.  And  some  of  the  regents  reacted  poorly  to  finding  details  that  they  probably  didn't 
fully  know,  and  they  didn't  accept  the  fact  that  the  regents  at  the  time  he  was  hired  had 
approved  this.  So  that's  part  of  this. 


No  Findings  of  Improper  Compensation 

Brady:  And  then,  of  course,  it  feeds  on  itself.  They  find  a  little  nub  of  a  detail  here,  and  then  they'd 
want  to  go  through  David's  travel  records,  so  we  had  to  get  travel  records  for  ten  years.  Of 
course,  you  know,  the  law  permits  redacting  certain  elements  from-- 

Lage:     I  don't  know  what  "redacting"  means. 

Brady:  Selected  information  being  removed  for  privacy  reasons. 

Lage:     Oh,  I  see. 

Brady:  Lots  of  personnel  records  are  redacted  when  they're  demanded  to  be  brought  before  a  tenure 
hearing  or  something  like  that;  people  have  rights  to  protect,  unless  it's  a  subpoena  issue.  If 
it's  just  simply  administrative  proceedings,  they  can  have  lots  of  things  redacted. 

Lage:     So  that  offended  them,  that  certain  things  were  redacted? 
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Brady:  No,  it  just  was  stuff  to  feed  on.  So  they  would  have  articles  saying  that  the  regents-see,  they 
were  picking  on  the  regents.  The  papers  were  picking  on  the  regents  as  much  as  they  were 
picking  on  David. 

Lage:     The  regents,  for  allowing  this? 

Brady:  Well,  and  the  regents  staying  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  in  Irvine,  and  the  regents  staying  at 
these  expensive  hotels  in  Los  Angeles  to  go  to  their  meetings.  So  it  was  kind  of  a  dump  on 
the  regents,  and  as  they  dumped  on  the  regents,  for  their  financial  matters,  then  they  would 
say,  "Why  didn't  you  manage  the  president?  He  had  all  these  perks  that  we  didn't  know 
about."  And  so  forth. 

Well,  when  it  got  all  done,  which  was  very  lengthy  and  very  tedious,  there  were  no 
findings  of  any  improper  compensation.  They  did  David's  travel  for  ten  years;  they  did 
calendars  for  ten  years.  The  press  came  in  and  we  made  our  calendars  available  to  them. 

Lage:     So  they  could  match  the  travel  with  the  calendars? 

Brady:  Oh,  sure.  Meetings  and  so  forth.  They  had  my  calendars  for  ten  years.  They  had  David's 
calendars  for  ten  years.  They  did  some  of  the  officers  for  some  years,  and  then  they  got  on 
the  Fair  Political  Practices  Act.  Did  everything  get  reported  that  was  supposed  to  be 
reported?  If  you've  never  dealt  with  the  FPPC  [Fair  Political  Practices  Commission],  don't. 

Lage:     I've  interviewed  people  who  have! 

Brady:  It's  just  incredible.  So  then  the  regents  hired-let's  see.  Who  did  they  hire?  They  hired 

Arthur  Andersen,  maybe.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  Arthur  Andersen,  to  do  a  complete  audit  of  all 
of  our  dealings  with  the  FPPC.  After  months  and  months  and  months  of  going  through 
calendars  and  interviewing  people  and  going  out  to  restaurants  to  check  prices  on  menus— it's 
fascinating-they  had  two  findings  where  some  officer  was  probably  incorrect  in  what  they 
charged  to  their  administrative  account.  I  think  one  was  a  reception  Bill  Baker  had  run,  and 
one  was  a  tuxedo  that  someone  rented.  But  nothing  for  the  president,  nothing  for  me.  So 
that  was  it. 

Lage:     Pretty  small  potatoes. 

Brady:  If  the  IRS  audited  you  that  way,  they'd  find  something  you  didn't  do  right,  either. 

Lage:     I'm  sure. 

Brady:  This  just  went  on.  It's  a  little  like  some  of  the  stuff  going  on  in  Washington.  Once  it  starts, 
the  reporters  get  into  endless  detail.  When  it  was  all  done,  of  course,  there  wasn't  anything 
anybody  found  to  do  about  anything.  Of  course,  the  month  after  this  brouhaha  occurred, 
they  had  the  same  item  before  open  session. 
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Lage:     Right. 

Brady:  And  the  governor  came,  and  Willie  [Brown]  came.  I  think  Leo  [McCarthy]  came.  I  don't 
know.  We  had  a  lot  of  people. 

Lage:     Everybody  came. 

Brady:  Everybody  came.  And  this  went  on  for  a  fairly  extended  period  of  time.  The  governor 
couldn't  have  been  more  supportive.  Willie  couldn't  have  been  more  supportive.  Leo 
couldn't  have  been  more  supportive.  And  the  regents  just  voted  overwhelmingly  to  do  what 
they  did  before  in  any  event.  I  think  there  were  four  or  three  or  two  or  five  negative  votes. 

Lage:     And  Glenn  Campbell  was  one  of  them. 

Brady:  Yes.  Yes,  there  was  Glenn,  and  there  was  Jerry.  There  was  Frank  Clark. 

Lage:     Now,  he  had  been  a  supporter  of  David's,  had  he  not? 

Brady:  He  was  in  the  early  days.  When  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  for  two  terms,  he  was  effusive 
in  his  praise  of  David.  It  was  embarrassing  sometimes,  he  was  so  effusive.  But  when  he 
then  ceased  to  be  a  chairman  of  the  board,  he  was  much  less  supportive. 

Lage:     So  Frank  was  not  a  supporter. 

Brady:  No.  But  the  negative  votes  were,  I  think,  those  four  and  maybe- 

Lage:     We  missed  one. 

Brady:  Tirso  [del  Junco]  maybe  voted.  Something  like  that.  And  it  is  true  and  should  be  recognized 
in  the  history  that  many  of  the  people  who  were  deeply  involved  in  all  of  these  issues  for  all 
the  many  years  were  not  there  any  longer.  They  were  just  missing.  Not  only  were  they 
missing,  they  weren't  there  to  defend;  they  weren't  there  to  clarify;  they  weren't  there  to  say, 
"Now,  wait  a  minute.  We  talked  about  this.  If  you  don't  agree  about  this  it's  one  thing,  but 
we  did  talk  about  it" 

Lage:    Yes,  and  we  made  an  agreement. 

Brady:  "And  we  made  an  agreement."  And  that's  what  the  governor  kept  saying:  "Look,  you've  got 
a  contract  with  the  president,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

Lage:     Except  changing  the  vesting  date  wasn't  in  the  contract. 

Brady:  No,  but  they  argued  to  do  it  in  good  faith  because  of  things  I  said  before,  that  that's  what 
David  had  expected,  and  if  it  had  ever  come  to  a  test  in  court,  there  are  regents  whom  I 
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would  be  able  to  remember  by  name  who  had  said  to  David  that  they  would  change  the  date 
when  the  time  came,  so  we  all  felt  a  little  put  upon.  At  any  rate,  that's  what  went  on. 


Setting  Up  the  Deferred  Compensation  Plan;  Informing  Regents  and  the  Press 


Lage:     Should  we  talk  any  about  the  actual  setting  up  of  that  deferred  compensation  package? 

Because  that  keeps  getting  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  thing  which  David  and  others  have 
said  wasn't  extraordinary. 

Brady:  It  wasn't  extraordinary. 

Lage:     Why  was  it  set  up?  Were  other  universities  doing  it? 

Brady:  Well,  some  private  universities  do  deferred  compensations  for  officers  through  their 

foundations,  and  it's  not  called  deferred  compensation;  otherwise,  it  would  be  taxable.  It's 
just  that  they  buy  life  insurance  policies;  they  do  other  things  that  substitute  for 
compensation. 

m 

Brady:  Deferred  compensation  is  not  subject  to  payroll  taxes.  It  is  not  taxed  at  all  when  it  is 

accrued.  It  earns  money— it's  invested  for  you  while  you're  waiting  for  it.  That  isn't  taxed. 
It's  only  taxed  when  you  get  it. 

Lage:     When  you  get  it,  you're  taxed  at  the  original  amount  that  was  invested? 

Brady:  You're  taxed  at  the  whole  amount  they  pay  you.  Whatever  came  out,  you're  taxed  on.  But  it 
spreads  the  payments  out  over  many  years,  and  it's  also  a  very  good  golden  handcuff.  If  you 
have  executives  you  really  want  to  keep,  they  can't  go  away  unless  they  forfeit  a  lot  of 
money,  and  therefore  it's  a  good  personnel  policy. 

Lage:     Did  David  ask  you  to  set  it  up,  or  how  did  it  come  about  that  the  university  established  it? 

Brady:  It  came  about  because—you'll  find  this  curious  and  interesting  to  see  if  Jack  Peltason 

remembers-the  deferred  compensation  came  about  because  of  Jack  Peltason,  not  because  of 
David  Gardner.  We  were  hiring  Jack  from  ACE  [American  Council  on  Education].  I  was 
delegated  the  task  of  trying  to  convince  Jack  that  the  compensation  package  here  was 
adequate,  and  David  wanted  him  for  the  chancellor  of  Irvine.  Jack  really  wanted  to  do  it.  He 
had  come  from  Irvine. 

So  I  was  talking  to  Jack,  and  he  was  actually  on  the  back  porch  of  a  timeshare  or  condo 
that  he  owned  in  St.  Thomas.  So  he's  in  St.  Thomas  and  I'm  in  Berkeley,  California,  and 
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we're  on  the  phone  together  for  about  four  hours.  It  must  have  been  the  most  expensive 
phone  call.  And  Jack  had  deferred  compensation  paid  to  him  by  ACE,  American  Council  on 
Education.  They  can  do  that.  They're  not  in  the  public  sector;  they're  in  the  private  sector. 

And  he  was  very,  very,  very  interested  and  concerned  about  leaving  estates  to  his  children 
and  grandchildren  for  their  education  and  so  forth.  He  wasn't  interested  in  taking 
compensation.  So  this  came  down  to  the  fact  that  he  would  require  some  deferred 
compensation  for  this  purpose,  and  if  I  could  figure  out  how  to  do  that,  he  would  come. 
That's  it. 

So  I  called  the  attorneys  in  and  all  my  consultants  in,  and  we  went  through  how  can  you 
do  this.  Of  course,  you  come  down  to  one  section  of  the  code,  called  Section  507,  where  if 
you  set  up  substantial  risk  of  forfeiture,  you  can  do  this.  I  talked  to  Harold  Williams,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  Harold  says,  "Of  course.  Everybody  has  deferred 
compensation.  I  don't  understand  why  the  public  sector  can't  do  it.  Of  course,  I'm  in  support 
of  it."  And  so  we  worked  out  how  to  do  it. 

So,  actually,  Jack  Peltason  had  the  very  first  deferred  compensation,  not  David  Gardner. 
Lage:     So  was  it  worked  out  just  for  him? 
Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:     And  then  it  was  made- 
Brady:  Well,  we  worked  it  out.  We  learned  how  to  do  it  legally.  The  salary  survey  data  was  done 
for  us  by  Cresap,  McCormack  and  Paget  because  they  had  done  consulting  work  for  us  for  a 
long  time.  They  were  shown  our  survey  data  for  our  chancellors,  president,  and  how  the 
university  was  getting  out  of  line  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  industry.  David  was 
experiencing  recruiting  problems,  and  we  were  not  competitive,  which  we  showed  to  the 
regents,  the  subcommittee  on  officers'  salaries,  and  they  agreed  that  we  were  not 
competitive,  and  we  had  to  do  something  about  it. 

One  of  the  regents— either  Frank  or  Harold— said,  "Well,  now  that  we've  worked  out  a 
deferred  compensation  package,  why  don't  we  design  one  that  we  can  use  for  the  executives? 
This  will  let  us  be  competitive  without  having  such  an  open  issue,  and  it's  tax-effective." 
And  so  we  designed  one,  and  we  took  it  to  the  regents  and  said,  "Here's  how  we  think  it 
would  work.  We're  about  20  percent  off  the  market,  and  if  we  do  these  5  percent  bites  each 
year  in  a  row  for  five  years,  and  then  they  go  out  five,  and  each  one  drops  off  the  end-five, 
five,  five,  five,  five  and  then  it  drops  off-we  will  have  actually  increased  the  salary  base  by 
about  20  percent.  And  that  will  accomplish  our  objective,  and  we  have  non-state  money  that 
we  can  use.  It  won't  therefore  be  an  issue." 

Lage:     What  would  the  non-state  money  be? 
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Brady:  We  had  private  endowments. 

Lage:     That  would  be  used  to~ 

Brady:  Fund  it.  Actually,  it's  very  efficient  because  you  put  the  money  away  and  it  cams  money,  so 
you  make  more  money  on  it  than  you  pay  out  to  the  person. 

Lage:     Now,  later,  people  implied--or  the  newspapers  or  whatever-thai  this  was  done  to  sort  of  hide 
the  high  salaries  that  our  top  people  were  getting  because  that  would  have  been  unpopular. 
Is  that  your  understanding? 

Brady:  Well,  this  is  a  discussion  that  I  had  with  reporters  time  and  time  again.  I  kept  saying  I  don't 
understand,  really,  how  that  question  makes  very  much  sense  because  every  time  every  year 
when  the  deferred  compensations  were  announced,  they  were  public.  Ron  W.  Brady  gets  a  5 
percent  non-qualified  deferred  income  plan.  Gardner  gets  this,  and  so  on.  And  they  were  all 
published.  And  nobody  ever  asked  any  questions. 

Lage:     Published  in  the  minutes. 

Brady:  They  were  published  in  the  minutes,  and  they  were  provided  to  the  press.  But  all  the  press 
ever  published  was  the  chancellors'  salaries.  In  the  ten  years  I  was  in,  they  never  published 
my  salary,  so  they  weren't  terribly  interested  in  my  salary,  obviously;  but  they  would  publish 
the  chancellors'  salaries.  But  they  wouldn't  pick  up  on  any  of  the  compensation;  they 
wouldn't  pick  up  on  any  of  the  vice  presidents.  That  just  isn't  what  they  printed.  But  they 
got  the  information,  and  the  regents  got  it  in  public  sessions.  It  was  not  in  closed  session. 

And  the  media  said,  of  course,  "We  didn't  understand  it."  And  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  that.  My  response  is,  Well,  we  thought  everybody  understood  it.  Whether  the  press 
understood  it  and  didn't  want  to  print  it;  whether  they  missed  it  as  reporters  and  were  trying 
to  make  up  coverage  of  their  posterior  to  their  editors,  whatever.  Why  didn't  they  ever  pick 
it  up?  Who  knows.  But  they  said  that  they  didn't  pick  it  up. 

This  is  what  Roy  Brophy  said,  and  this  is  why  we  had  this  big  meeting,  so  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  believe  any  regent  could  say  they  don't  understand  this.  But  the  press  didn't  seem 
to  pay  much  attention  to  it.  Then  when  it  came  out,  there  was  this,  "Well,  it  was  all  hidden." 
I  don't  know  that  it  was  hidden.  It  wasn't  the  purpose  of  it  being  done  that  way.  In  fact,  as  I 
said,  we  disclosed  in  public  what  the  awards  were  each  year,  in  the  actions.  And  the  press 
got  copies  of  all  the  regents  items,  including  those. 

Lage:     So  if  anybody  had  really  wanted  to  look  at  it,  they  could. 

Brady:  That's  an  argument  that  you  can't  win.  Even,  for  example,  one  of  the  very  focused  items  of 
the  news  media's  attention  came  from  their  accusation  that  our  press  office—the  press  offices 
send  out  a  synopsis  of  items  of  action— 
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Lage:     Before  the  meetings? 

Brady:  -to  the  press.  The  item  was  written  as  "Regents  will  be  requested  to  change  the  vesting  date 
of  David  Gardner's  non-qualified  deferred  income  programs."  The  press  said,  "That  wasn't 
sufficient  to  tell  us  what  was  going  on."  I  don't  know. 

Lage:     It  sounds  pretty  clear. 

Brady:  I  didn't  write  it.  The  president  didn't  write  it.  Our  news  media  people  wrote  it,  and  they 
stood  up  and  said,  "We  always  try  to  give  you  a  synopsis.  We  thought  it  was  accurate." 
Well,  again,  nobody  caught  it,  so,  for  their  own  purposes,  they  have  to  say  it  was  misleading, 
I  personally  believe.  It  was  said  that  way,  and  those  were  exactly  the  words.  You'll  find 
them  in  the  minutes;  they're  right  there. 

But  at  any  rate,  they  were  on  a  feeding  frenzy,  so  much  of  that  was  just  not  changing.  It 
was  just  still  the  feeding  frenzy,  so  you'd  just  keep  throwing  things  out  and  it  just 
disappeared  into  the  system.  So  this  went  on  until  it  was  over.  When  it  was  over,  there  was 
very  little  difference. 

Now,  afterwards  there  were  some  changes  made.  One  of  the  things  that  came  out  in  this-- 
I  call  it  a  feeding  frenzy;  it's  probably  a  non-useful  term~interest~was  that  chancellors  had 
historically  been  given  a  year's  paid  leave  of  absence.  That's  been  going  on  since  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember. 

Lage:     Vice  chancellors  also,  I  believe. 

Brady:  Oh,  sometimes,  but  not  always;  but  chancellors,  almost  always.  And  all  of  a  sudden,  some 
of  the  regents  were  saying  they  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  That's  pretty  interesting. 

Lage:     They  didn't  give  David  a  year. 

Brady:  No. 

Lage:     He  expressed  that  he  was  surprised  at  that. 

Brady:  He  was.  He  was  surprised  because  he  had  routinely  given  chancellors  that,  and  if  you  recall, 
he  had  promised  [UC  Santa  Barbara  Chancellor]  Barbara  Uehling,  and  the  regents  wouldn't 
pay  her,  and  she  hired  an  attorney  and  got  it. 

Lage:    Oh,  she  did  get  it?  I  thought  she  didn't 

Brady:  No,  no,  no.  Isn't  it  amazing  how  quiet  they  keep  things  if  they  don't  want  them?  No,  she  got 
her  year's  leave  of  absence  pay.  But  the  outcome  of  that  was  a  number  of  changes.  They 
eliminated  the  officers'  subcommittee,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dean  Watkins. 
Fascinating.  I  think  the  regents  got  individually  banged  on  the  head  by  some  people  who 
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wanted  to  change  and  make  things  "more  open,"  so  no  "secret"  committee.  And  they  took 
away  the  president's  authority  to  grant  leaves  of  absence;  it  has  to  come  to  the  board.  And  a 
few  things  like  that. 

Lage:     But  that  occurred  over  time  under  Peltason. 

Brady:  Yes.  It  was  just  the  outcome  of,  in  my  judgment,  what  they  had  to  do.  You  just  can't  say  we 
did  all  this  work  and  everything  was  fine  in  any  event.  So  something  had  to  happen. 


Tax  Preparation  Perk,  Life  Insurance  Program 


Lage:  What  about  the  little  perks,  like  the  tax  planning  allowance?  There  was  some  kind  of  a  perk 
to  get  help  with  your  taxes.  Did  that  come  out  of  what  David  got  at  Utah,  or  is  that  standard 
in  business? 

Brady:  It's  standard  in  business;  it's  not  particularly  standard  in  universities.  David  proposed  that  to 
the  regents  as  something  they  could  do  for  chancellors  and  officers  because  of  the  salary  gap. 
These  were  sort  of  temporizing  things  that  were  done  on  the  way  to  getting  a  deferred 
compensation  program,  to  try  to  make  them  more  competitive.  Some  people  used  them; 
some  people  didn't.  I  never  used  mine.  Some  of  the  chancellors  used  it,  and  some  didn't. 

Lage:     I'm  sure  it  wasn't  a  big  deal. 

Brady:  It  wasn't  a  big  deal.  I  forget  what  it  was:  $2,500  a  year  or  something  like  that,  for  that 

purpose.  You  had  to  be  reimbursed,  so  you  had  to  spend  it  for  that.  I  don't  really  remember 
much  about  it. 

Lage:     Can  you  shed  light  on  the  controversy  about  the  life  insurance  plan?  That  the  papers  accused 
Gardner  of  making  a  special  life  insurance  plan  just  before  Libby  was  dying.  Do  you 
remember  that? 

Brady:  Oh,  sure.  The  insurance  company  informed  our  benefits  office  that  the  experience  had  been 
so  good  in  the  life  insurance  plan  that  everybody  in  the  university  was  able  to  buy  into  that. 
They  were  going  to  have  an  open  window  where  anybody  in  the  university  could  add  a 
dependent  with  no  physical  examination.  Just  fill  out  the  form.  That's  what  we're  talking 
about.  David  filled  out  the  form  and  added  Libby. 

Lage:    And  that  was  initiated  by  the  life  insurance  company. 

Brady:  The  program  was  initiated  by  the  life  insurance  company.  David  filled  out  the  form.  He 

took  it  personally  down  to  Carole  Swartz,  who  was  the  assistant  vice  president.  I  was  out  of 
town,  or  he  probably  would  have  handed  it  to  me  and  said,  "Please  get  this  to  the  benefits 
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office."  He  took  it  down  to  Carole,  asked  Carole  if  this  was  exactly  what  was  anticipated 
and  was  he  doing  everything  the  way  you're  supposed  to,  and  she  said,  "Absolutely."  She 
reported  that  to  everybody  who  asked  her.  Carole  is  absolutely  straight  up.  She  wouldn't 
bend  a  rule  for  anybody,  including  me,  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  So  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that's  exactly  what  did  happen. 

Then  Mr.  Hallisey,  who  was  tracking  this,  wanted  to  know  the  date  when  David  knew  that 
Libby's  illness  was  perhaps  terminal.  He  was  trying  to  prove  that  David  knew  that  before  he 
went  down  to  the  assistant  vice  president's  office.  Therefore  even  though  it  would  have  been 
permissible—there  was  no  physical  required-it  would  have  been  very  shabby,  whatever. 
And  David  produced  documents  from  Libby's  doctor  that  said  that  he  hadn't  been  informed 
of  this  until  after  that  date. 

Lage:     He  talked  about  it  in  his  own  oral  history. 

Brady:  Am  I  close  to  his  account? 

Lage:     Oh,  yes.  But  I  just  thought  it  was  good  to  get  your  understanding  of  how  it  happened. 

Brady:  But  it's  also  a  very  good  example  of  what  the  media  does.  Now,  whose  fault  this  is,  is  not 
clear  to  me,  but  when  the  media  covers  things  like  that,  they  never  go  back  and  fix  it  to  the 
extent  that  they  covered  it. 

Lage:     No. 

Brady:  I  had  several  faculty  members  tell  me  personally  that  they  had  lost  confidence  in  David 
because  of  that. 

Lage:  I  have  had  the  same  experience. 
Brady:  Yes.  Because  it  seems  so  tacky. 
Lage:  Yes. 

Brady:  But  it  doesn't  seem  tacky  if  you  don't  know  at  the  time  you  do  it.  But  nevertheless,  when 
you're  on  this  kind  of  whatever,  these  things  get  into  the  press. 

Lage:    They  get  into  the  press  and  stay  in  people's  minds. 
Brady:  Yes. 
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Public  Relations  Response 


Lage:     Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  the  Academic  Council  or  other  faculty  groups  to  help 
explain-or  do  some  damage  control  during  this  period  of  time? 

Brady:  Yes.  In  the  very  beginning  of  this,  they  weren't  terribly  interested  in  this  subject.  They  were 
pretty  ill  informed.  Now,  there  were  faculty,  for  example,  who  were  quite  amazed  at  David's 
housing  arrangements,  and  they  would  have  had  no  way  of  ever  knowing  about  all  this 
because  they  didn't  go  to  board  meetings;  they  didn't  read  board  minutes,  and  so  forth. 
Several  told  me  that  in  the  times  of  all  these  cutbacks  and  VERIP  programs  and  reductions  in 
staff-once  again,  we're  back  to  my  two  theories--this  was  not  appropriate.  And  when  I 
would  say,  "But  it  didn't  start  during  bad  times,"  well,  they  don't  have  an  answer;  they  just 
have  a  statement.  So  I  don't  know.  But  there  were  faculty  who  said  that  to  me.  The 
Academic  Council  members  were  pretty  supportive  of  David  almost  all  the  way  through.  I 
don't  think  anything  ever  came  out  of  the  faculty  in  the  form  of  a  censure  of  the  president  or 
a  vote  of  no-confidence.  Unless  my  memory  is  failing  me,  I  don't  think  they  did  anything 
like  that. 

Basically,  only  certain  legislators  came  out  with  strident  comments.  Most  of  them  did 
not.  Some  were  just  quiet.  Some,  like  the  governor  or  Willie  [Brown],  were  supportive.  I 
don't  think  John  Vasconcellos  said  a  word  one  way  or  the  other.  I  don't  remember,  but  I 
don't  think  he  did.  So  it's  an  interesting  history— particularly  if  you  were  as  enmeshed  in  it  as 
I  was,  because  I  was  damage  control.  That  isn't  the  correct  word.  I  was  responsible  for 
getting  public  information  out. 

Lage:     You  knew  the  facts. 

Brady:  Yes.  And  all  my  people  were  the  ones  who  did  tax  records  and  did  expense  records  and 
wrote  expense  reimbursement  vouchers  and  so  forth. 

Lage:     Now,  how  did  you  work  with  the  university's  public  relations  or  external  relations,  in  getting 
the  information  out? 

Brady:  The  president  sort  of  designated  a  young  man  from  public  relations  to  be  on  point,  a  little  bit 
relieved  from  his  direct  supervisor,  who  was  in  Bill  Baker's  shop,  and  to  be  available  on  a 
day-by-day,  hour-by-hour,  minute-by-minute  basis  to  work  with  me  and  Janet  Young.  Janet 
was  his  executive  assistant,  and  Janet  really  was  working  twelve  hours  a  day  sorting  through 
files  and  getting  out  records  and  ordering  them  so  I  could  read  them. 

Lage:     So  she  would  get  the  travel  records. 

Brady:  Yes,  and  I  would  read  them  to  see  what  needed  to  be  redacted,  if  anything.  And  then  Bill 
would  get  them  out  to  the  press  people. 
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Lage:     So  it  really  didn't  go  through  Bill  Baker's  office. 

Brady:  Well,  it  did,  except  that  this  young  man  was  on  temporary  duty.  Every  moment  I  needed  to 
have  this  person  standing  there  running  back  and  forth.  He'd  report  to  Bill  what  was  going 
on  and  so  forth.  Bill  took  a  very  concerned  view  of  this  whole  matter  and  in  some  ways 
believed  that  the  public  information  office  was  being  — .  One  of  the  headlines  in  particular 
called  it  a  public  relations  fiasco,  and  Bill  really  took  that  to  heart.  He  was  out  of  town  when 
this  thing  started,  and  his  people  were  there.  They  were  the  ones  that  wrote  that  disclosure 
line  I  told  you  about.  And  he  sort  of  didn't  know  what  to  do.  But  he  didn't  jump  into  the  fray 
to  defend  his  people,  and  he  didn't  jump  into  the  fray  to  say  something  was  wrong;  he  just 
didn't  get  into  the  fray. 

And  so  for  a  month  or  so  there,  we  had  a  little  group  of  people  trying  to  get  everything 
out  to  the  regents,  make  sure  everything  we  sent  to  the  press  on  a  public  information  release 
also  went  to  the  regents  so  that  they  didn't  get  in  the  same  problem  of  not  knowing  what  the 
press  had.  So  this  was  quite  a  production.  This  was  an  immersion  in  production  of  paper. 
When  it  all  got  done--when  Arthur  Andersen  came  back  with  their  reports—they  even 
recommended  that  the  regents  try  to  simplify  some  of  these  FPPC  requirements  which  they 
understood  as  being  unreasonable  for  the  kind  of  work  we're  in.  Actually,  CPEC-- 

Lage:     CPEC? 

Brady:  California  Postsecondary  Education  Commission.  They  have  oversight  responsibility  to  the 
legislature  for  higher  education  matters.  We  asked  them  to  look  at  the  salary  comparison 
data.  They  wrote  a  letter  saying,  "We've  looked  at  it.  It  looks  all  right." 

Lage:     Now,  what  about  [Legislative  Analyst]  A.  Alan  Post?  His  report  was  critical  of  university 
executive  salaries  and  other  compensation. 

Brady:  Well,  A.  Alan-- 

Lage:     [chuckling]  You're  looking  for  something,  some  tactful  words.  I  can  tell. 

Brady:  He  came  from  a  different  time,  in  many  respects.  He  fully  believed,  and  his  own  tours  of 

duty  demonstrated  this,  that  civil  service  was  a  donation  of  your  time  and  effort  to  the  public 
sector,  that  people  who  work  for  the  public  sector  were  not  supposed  to  be  compensated 
well;  they're  supposed  to  be  compensated  psychically,  and  that's  how  he  viewed  it.  And  so 
he  didn't  do  any  comparative  work.  He  just  said,  "These  are  not  realistic  salaries  to  be  paid 
in  the  public  sector."  So  it  was  a~ 

Lage:     A  moral  judgment? 

i 

Brady:  It  was  a  moral  judgment  that  was  based  upon  his  own  views  of  how  things  should  function. 
David  was  unable  to  convince  Alan  that  he  needed  to  look  at  this  analytically,  not  morally, 
and  that  we  have  to  pay  chancellors  and  deans  and  faculty  salaries-showed  him  that  we  pay 
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some  faculty  over  a  $100,000  a  year  on  a  nine-month  basis,  and  he  just  didn't  want  to  pay 
attention  to  that.  His  view  was  as  I  expressed,  and  there  was  no  changing  it,  so  his  report 
wasn't  very  helpful. 

Lage:     And  it  wasn't  very  good  public  relations. 

Brady:  No,  it  wasn't,  but  it  also  didn't  affect  very  many  people  because  anybody  who  read  it—it  was 
so  skewed  in  that  regard,  but  everybody  understood  that  that's  what  Alan  Post's  position  was, 
that  they  just  took  it  and  read  it  and  it  wasn't  helpful.  It  was  helpful  for  his  moral  judgment; 
it  wasn't  helpful  for  what  he'd  do.  And  so  it  just  went  away. 

Lage:     What  did  you  think  of  the  changes  that  Jack  Peltason  made,  in  response  to  the  uproar?  He 
cut  a  lot  of  these  perks  and  things.  Did  that  seem  appropriate? 

Brady:  I  think  it  was  necessary.  He  believed  that  he  had  to  show  some  response  to  this,  even  though 
we  had  demonstrated  that  everything  was  legal  and  approved.  Whether  one  agrees  with  that 
or  not  is  not  easy  if  you're  not  in  the  chair.  One  thing  I  have  learned  in  a  long  time  is  when 
I'm  in  the  chair  making  the  decision,  somebody  else  can  come  in  six  months  later  and  say, 
"Why  did  you  do  that?"  and  they  weren't  here.  So  I  don't  know  if  that  was  the  right  thing  to 
do.  I  know  he  thought  it  was,  and  I  know  he  thought  he  had  to  do  something. 

I've  heard  people  comment  both  ways  on  that.  There  are  chancellors,  whom  I  won't 
name,  who  thought  it  was  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  You're  feeding  the  sharks.  And  others  who 
thought  it  was  exactly  the  thing  you  have  to  do  because  the  press  and  the  media  are 
demanding  something,  and  so  is  the  legislature. 

Lage:     And  the  budget  situation  was  continuing. 

Brady:  Yes,  continuing.  So  who  knows?  These  are  judgments  presidents  get  paid  to  make. 


Brady's  Retirement:  Controversial  Leave  of  Absence,  Forgoing  Deferred 
Compensation 


Lage:     The  final  controversy  was  your  own  leave,  it  seems. 

Brady:  Yes,  I  don't  know  if  that  was  too  controversial  or  not.  There  were  a  couple  of  regents  who 
were  angry. 

Lage:     And  state  senators.  Didn't  Senator  Kopp  get  quite  annoyed? 
Brady:  Oh,  Quentin?  Well,  that's  a  different  issue. 
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Lage:    What's  that  issue? 

Brady:  That's  San  Francisco's  issue.  That's  the  attempt  on  Ron  Cowan's  part  to  get  San  Francisco  to 
move  research  facilities  to  Harbor  Bay. 

Lage:     That  topic  is  coming  up  next.  This  is  where  it  ties  together? 

Brady:  Yes,  because  Quentin  was  a  San  Francisco  supporter  and  was  highly  outraged  at  the  attempt 
for  that  to  happen  and  decided  to  pick  on  me  for  some  reason  or  other  which  I'm  not  totally 
sure  of.  I  suppose  because  I  was  a  friend  of  Ron  Cowan's.  I  assume  it's  a  logical  reason,  but 
I  don't  know  any  better  than  that. 

David  had  written  me  a  letter  several  years  before,  when  I  was  trying  to  leave  to  go  to 
another  job.  The  letter  was  totally  within  his  authority,  and  it  convinced  me  not  to  go.  He 
made  the  case  to  me  that  he  was  leaving  pretty  soon  himself  now.  Didn't  know  when,  but 
sometime  soon.  And  he  didn't  want  to  have  my  leaving  and  his  leaving  coincide.  So  he  said 
to  me,  "Look,  I'll  guarantee  you  a  year's  leave  of  absence  if  you  stay  until  blank."  I  said,  "I 
don't  really  want  to  do  this.  I  really  want  to  go  to  this  other  job,"  but  I  decided  not  to. 

I  rearranged  my  retirement  plans  (because  I  always  wanted  to  retire  early),  and  this  just 
made  it  easy  for  me.  So  I  have  a  perfect  reliance  on  David.  That  letter  is  perfectly  within  his 
authority,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  was  supposed  to  do  about  it.  And  so  they  got  on  my  case 
about  it,  but  the  case  they  tried  to  make  was  that  I  did  all  these  wonderful  things  to  support 
David  and  I  got  a  reward  for  it. 

Lage:     Yes,  sort  of  like  Nixon  pardoning  his  cabinet  members. 

Brady:  Yes,  that's  the  kind  of  thing  they  tried  to  make  out  of  it.  But  I  forwent  all  my  deferred 
compensation,  which  I  didn't  have  to  do. 

Lage:     You  did? 

Brady:  Yes.  Because  they  owed  me  about  $200,000  in  deferred  compensation,  which  I  had  every 
legal  right  to  collect.  So  when  this  became  controversial  about  the  leave  of  absence,  I  could 
have  done  any  number  of  things.  I  could  have  said,  "Okay,  I  won't  leave.  I'll  just  stay  here 
until  I  collect  my  deferred  compensation,"  which  is  more  money  in  any  event.  Or  I  can  leave 
and  I  can  collect  my  deferred  compensation  because  my  leave  of  absence  is  within  our 
personnel  code  of  being  in  service,  so  I  would  be  completing  my  five  years.  And  I  would 
have  won  that  case  hands-down.  I  mean,  it's  not  an  arguable  case. 

Jack  was  going  to  defend  me.  This  you  probably  shouldn't  have  in  this  history,  but— 
Lage:     I  think  it  belongs  here. 
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Brady:  There's  no  reason  for  it.  It  doesn't  add  anything  to  your  story.  Jack  says,  "Well,  you've  got 
it.  It's  yours.  And  I'm  going  to  go  to  the  regents  and  defend  you."  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
put  you  through  that,  Jack.  There's  too  much  going  on.  The  university  is  too  sensitive  right 
now.  I'm  going  to  forgo  my  deferred  compensation."  So  I  wrote  a  letter  saying,  "I  hereby 
forgo  my  deferred  compensation."  That  helped  put  the  controversy  down  a  little  bit.  But  I 
assure  you  I  could  win  that  easily.  But  it  didn't  really  help  that  much.  You  see,  all  of  us 
think  we're  going  to  help  things. 

Lage:  That  wasn't  reported  in  the  papers,  because  I  have  the  clipping  right  here  in  this  pile.  [Louis 
Freedberg.  "Promise  of  1  Year  Paid  Leave  for  UC  Official  Comes  to  Light,"  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  May  13,  1993,  A 13.] 

Brady:  That's  right. 

Lage:     Where  it  said  you  would  take  no  more  than  the  two  hundred-something-thousand  dollars 
owed  you  by  deferred  compensation. 

Brady:  I  didn't  take  any. 

Lage:     I'll  reread  this  to  be  sure  I  didn't  misinterpret— 

Brady:  I  don't  know  the  article  you're  talking  about,  but  my  letter  is  on  file.  I  just  decided  not  to  put 
Jack  through  it.  You  might  ask  Jack  if  it  ever  did  any  good  [laughing].  I  don't  think  it  did. 


Part  of  the  Noise:  The  Graduate  Student  Unionization  Issue 


Brady:  Because,  see,  I  don't  think  they  were  after  anything  specific.  I  think  they  were  just  beating 
on  David's  head,  and  to  some  extent  they  were  beating  on  my  head.  My  head  was  being  beat 
upon  for  the  fact  that  I  was  the  manager  of  all  these  programs,  because  I  was  the  overseer  of 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  so  I  was  as  much  a  part  of  beating  up  on  the  graduate 
student  thing  as  David  was,  maybe  even  more. 

Lage:     That  has  not  come  out  at  all. 

Brady:  Well,  it's  not  part  of  anybody's  knowledge  base.  This  was  just  noise  on  the  Berkeley 

campus,  and  nobody  knows  that  we  were  being  beat  upon  by  some  of  the  unions  and  some  of 
the  politicians.  We  were  defending  what  was  the  university's  position.  Which  at  that  time 
wasn't  entirely  clear.  The  Berkeley  campus  wasn't  entirely  clear  of  its  position,  as  you  recall. 

Lage:     I  don't  want  to  get  us  diverted,  but  isn't  it  sort  of  a  funny  little  thing,  you  know,  how  you 
define  a  graduate  student  instructor,  as  apprentice  or  instructor? 
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Brady:  Well,  it's  not  supposed  to  be  a  funny  little  thing.  You're  supposed  to  be  in  a  degree-granting 
program;  you're  supposed  to  be  required  to  do  it,  to  have  teaching  experience,  as  a  condition 
of  your  doctorate  being  awarded.  It  has  academic  roots  that  are  supposedly  what  we  defend 
on.  They  are  what  we  defend  on. 

Lage:     I  just  read  an  article  in  the  paper  that  the  IRS  is  looking  into  whether  graduate  students 
should  pay  tax  on  their  compensation  as  teaching  assistants. 

Brady:  That's  right.  They're  saying  maybe  it's  employment;  maybe  it  isn't  education.  Graduate 

student  instructors  don't  pay  social  security  taxes  either,  and  they  ask  the  same  questions.  As 
graduate  student  teaching  has  become  more  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  producing  credit  hours, 
they  become  closer  and  closer  to  employees  as  opposed  to  students. 

Lage:     Well,  "funny  little  thing"  wasn't  the  right  term  to  use,  but  what  I  meant  was  that  it  was  a 
contradictory  or  complicated  role. 

Brady:  When  I  was  a  graduate  student— it  was  a  long  time  ago— as  teaching  assistant,  I  think  the 

primary  purpose  was  to  be  taught  teaching  methodology  and  to  have  some  experience  in  the 
classroom.  We  weren't  the  heavy  deliverers  of  credit  hours,  and  we  were  supervised  by 
professors.  As  time  has  gone  on,  you  now  can  see  graduate  students  teaching  laboratory  and 
lecture  series  and  grading  papers.  There's  almost  no  supervision,  little  supervision,  in  some 
departments,  but  not  all.  So  it's  becoming  more  murky.  Where  this  will  go,  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  know  where  this  will  go. 

Lage:     But  the  point  here  is  that  it  caused  you  trouble  with  the  unions  and  their  supporters  in  the 
legislature? 

Brady:  Well,  when  the  university— this  is  just  before  my  time—was  dealing  with  the  state  on  a 
collective  bargaining  statute  and  opposed  collective  bargaining  for  the  university,  they 
finally  reconciled  their  differences  in  a  particular  bill,  which  created  PERB  [Public 
Employment  Relations  Board]  and  set  out  the  statutory  requirements  for  collective 
bargaining  in  universities.  And  faculty  were  excluded,  except  for  certain  narrow  things. 
And  it  specifically  set  out  that  teaching  personnel,  graduate  students,  were  not  to  be  covered 
by  the  law.  That's  what  they  did,  and  that's  what  we  kept  telling  the  unions  and  the  graduate 
students,  that  that's  not  what  the  law  says. 

What  they  wanted  us  to  do  was  to  ignore  the  law  and  have  the  regents  grant  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  graduate  students,  even  though  the  law  didn't  require  it  or  provide  for  it. 

M 

Brady:  All  I  was  saying  was  that  the  graduate  students  and  the  union  members  who  were  trying  to 
pursue  this  matter  recognized  that  the  law  was  clear,  that  at  least  at  this  point  in  time  (or  in 
that  point  in  time  and  probably  at  this  point  in  time)  they  are  not  covered  by  the  collective 
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bargaining  statute.  They  are  excluded.  They  wanted  the  university  to  grant  them  collective 
bargaining  rights,  by  regental  authority,  not  by  any  law  but  by  regental  authority. 

And  we  were  trying  to  make  the  point  that  you  can't  do  this  easily.  Who  is  the  conflict 
resolver?  PERB  doesn't  exist  for  this  purpose.  Or  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
doesn't  exist  for  this  purpose.  There's  no  body  of  law.  There's  nothing  that  defines  the 
students,  or  what  they  do,  or  what  their  work  rules  are.  So  it's  just  complete  ad  hoc 
processing.  And  in  fact,  the  regents  don't  agree  with  that  philosophically,  nor  does  the 
president,  nor  do  the  chancellors.  So  [chuckling]  we  can't  do  this!  If  you  want  to  change  the 
law,  then  fine.  That's  what  the  legislative  process  is  about.  Well,  the  people  who  are  doing 
this  knew  the  legislature  wouldn't  change  it,  so  they  didn't  support  it. 

Lage:     But  you  would  think  that  argument  would  hold  weight  with  the  legislators,  though. 
Brady:  Not  the  ones  who  were  trying  to  get  money  from  the  unions  for  their  political  campaigns. 
Lage:     I  see. 

Brady:  For  many,  it  did.  You  know,  it's  the  same  stuff  we're  facing  in  Washington  today.  It's  just 
state-level  stuff.  But  things  aren't  always  terribly  logical  in  this  business.  They're  just  there. 

Lage:     Right.  Were  you  able  to  be  philosophical  at  the  time? 

Brady:  Well,  my  wife  will  tell  you  that  I  get  upset  about  almost  nothing.  I  don't  have  sleepless 

nights;  I  don't  have  bad  dreams;  I  don't  stomp  around  smoking  cigarettes  or  drinking  Scotch. 
I  just  take  it  as  a  day-by-day  issue. 

Lage:     That's  a  nice  quality. 

Brady:  Well,  it  just  doesn't  affect  me.  Jack  Peltason  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.  He  can't 

understand  how  I  just  go  through  these  things.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  If  you 
don't  like  it,  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Lage:     [chuckling]  Where  was  the  other  job?  Or  is  that  something  I  shouldn't  ask? 

Brady:  Well,  no. 

Lage:     Okay. 

Brady:  I  should  have  done  it.  It  was  a  lot  more  money  [laughing]. 

Lage:     Now  I  think  that's  enough  on  executive  compensation. 

Brady:  It  can  go  on  forever,  but  there's  nothing  more  to  it. 
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V  THE  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  INITIATIVE,  AND  CONCLUDING  ISSUES 


Designing  a  Svstermvide  Research  Foundation  to  Facilitate  Technology  Transfer 


Lage:     Yes.  Let's  talk  about  that  other  issue  that  seemed  to  be  controversial  or  became  so:  the 
technology  transfer  initiative.  That  goes  way  back,  too. 

Brady:  Well,  in  my  case  it  goes  back  to  ten  years  in  Illinois.  I  have  been  a  believer  for  twenty-odd 
years  now  that  American  universities  should  and  can  do  more,  both  for  support  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  in  technology  transfer  and  for  their  own  best  interests, 
to  provide  research  dollars.  Federal  dollars  have  been  dying  out  a  little  bit.  That  real  dollars 
for  research~a  lot  are  coming  now  from  the  private  sector:  the  IBMs,  the  Microsofts  and  so 
forth.  And  they  don't  really  like  or  fund  much  basic  research.  They  fund  product  research. 

So  in  Illinois  we  formed  a  corporation  called  University  Patents,  Inc.,  which  ran  the 
patenting-copyright  operations,  and  managed  that  process  for  eighteen  universities,  although 
we  started  it  and  were  about  half  the  size  of  the  whole  pot.  I  learned  a  lot  about  it  in  those 
ten  years  there. 

Lage:     So  it  was  a  separate  corporation  that  the  universities  worked  with. 

Brady:  Yes.  And  one  thing  I  did  learn—at  least  in  my  experience  and  belief—is  that  to  make  that 

process  work  well,  you  have  to  have  a  large  base  of  research.  It  won't  work  if  you  have  little 
bases  of  research.  There's  just  too  much  overhead,  too  much  cost  administration.  Patenting 
is  expensive;  defense  of  patents  is  expensive;  there  are  a  lot  of  legal  costs  involved;  you  have 
to  have  people  who  are  licensing  experts.  You  need  a  big  research  base. 

California  was  a  great  example  of  an  institution  that  could  do  extremely  well,  but  hadn't 
historically  done  very  well.  So  this  was  not  a  new  subject  to  me.  I  was  faced  with  it  when  I 
walked  in  the  door  because  up  until  just  a  few  years  before  I  came,  the  patenting  process  was 
under  the  direct  oversight  of  the  regents.  The  president  didn't  have  any  authority 
whatsoever.  A  strange  event.  And  obviously  doesn't  work  very  well. 
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Lage:     They  had  a  patent  officer  that  they  hired? 

Brady:  No,  the  general  counsel  and  the  legal  people  were  essentially  the  patent  officers  of  the 
regents.  But  nobody  did  anything  to  make  it  work,  to  make  it  happen.  If  you  were  a 
professor  and  you  invented  something,  you  had  to  really  be  determined.  You  had  to  go 
knock  on  doors  and  say,  "I've  got  this  invention.  Will  somebody--."  David  Saxon  got  it 
transferred  to  them  [the  Office  of  the  President]  because  of  the  faculty  outrage,  if  you  will. 
There  was  quite  an  outrage— it  was  also  quite  outrageous. 

Lage:     Outraged  that  they  couldn't  get  patents? 

Brady:  Yes.  And  so  when  I  came,  he  said  to  me,  "Do  you  have  any  experience  in  this  field?"  I  told 
him  yes.  So  he  said,  "Okay,  you  take  this  over  and  try  to  make  something  happen."  We 
started  to  do  that.  In  the  beginning,  there  was  just  great  support  because  it  had  been  so 
unmanaged,  non-managed  really,  in  the  beginning.  We  brought  in  some  professional  people. 
We  went  out  and  recruited  some  people.  We  started  building  an  organization,  started  to 
license  a  lot  of  the  patents  that  were  on  the  shelf  because  the  previous  group  didn't  have 
resources  to  license;  they  only  had  resources  to  patent.  You  don't  get  any  money  out  of 
patent;  you  have  to  have  a  license  to  get  the  money. 

Lage:     To  let  somebody  use  the  patent. 

Brady:  Right.  Otherwise,  the  patent  just  sits  there.  And  so  we  started  to  make  money,  which 

allowed  us  to  get  into  bigger  operations,  and  at  this  point  in  time  the  biotechnology  research 
world  had  gone  big  time,  so  there  was  a  whole  new  world  of  patentable  activity  going  on, 
particularly  in  San  Diego,  in  UCSF,  to  some  extent  in  Davis,  not  very  much  in  Berkeley 
since  they  don't  have  health  sciences.  Anyway,  we  started  to  leverage  this  up.  We  hired 
some  people;  tried  to  talk  it  up  quite  a  bit. 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  making  progress.  We  were  adding  money 
to  the  coffers  quite  substantially.  But  success  in  some  respects  in  this  particular  case 
generated  dissent.  You  know,  there's  nothing  worse  than  having  money,  in  some  respects. 

Lage:     Did  the  individual  professors  benefit? 

Brady:  Yes.  They  get  about  half  of  it.  After  you  pay  expenses,  and  the  other  half  goes  back  to 

campuses  for  inspiring  new  research.  But  in  the  biotechnology  world,  this  is  sometimes  not 
exactly  what  the  faculty  prefer.  They  prefer  to  have  individual,  one-on-one  relations  with 
drug  companies-become  consultants  to  drug  companies,  become  members  of  their  boards, 
sometimes  get  an  equity  position.  So  a  new  change  in  faculty  attitudes  has  come  about 
because  of  biotechnology  and  the  way  it  works. 

So  as  time  marched  on,  it  grew  to  some  extent  contentious  because  the  campuses  by  now 
have  decided  they  would  like  to  run  this  themselves  for  each  of  their  campuses.  Berkeley 
was  one  of  the  leading  "I  want  to  do  this  myself."  They  hired  the  patent  director  at  Stanford 
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to  come  up  and  help  them  build  a  patent  office.  Partly  typical  Berkeley:  I  don't  want  to  do 
anything  with  the  president's  office;  I  want  to  do  it  myself. 

Lage:     Can  Berkeley  just  do  that? 

Brady:  No,  we  had  to  give  them  permission  to  do  it,  but  I  had  the  authority  to  make  the  delegations, 
and  they  wanted  me  to  make  those  delegations.  Some  I  would,  and  some  I  wouldn't  because 
I  was  trying  to  prove  to  them  that  the  expenses  are  a  lot  less  if  we  have  a  big  base,  and  that 
you  can  run  all  the  program  side  of  this  but  the  administration  of  it  really  ought  to  be  in  one 
place.  I  didn't  care  who  ran  it,  but  somebody  ought  to  run  it,  with  legal  services  and  so  forth. 

San  Diego  was  making  great  progress  with  their  local  electronics  industry  down  there. 
Davis  was  starting  to  make  some  progress  both  in  biological  research,  through  their  hospital 
and  their  medical  school  (also  through  vet  medicine)-they've  always  been  a  traditional 
producer  of  patent  income  because  of  seed  varieties.  So  we  have  a  lot  of  stuff  going  on. 

We  got  to  a  position  where  we  had  to  do  something  because  the  campuses—well,  let's  see 
--three  or  four  of  the  campuses  truly  wanted  virtual  autonomy  in  doing  this,  and  the  others 
didn't  because  they  couldn't  afford  it.  We  had  to  do  something.  And  so  I  said,  Well,  why 
don't  we  think  about  forming  a  research  foundation  that  all  the  campuses  can  participate  in? 
The  chancellors  can  be  the  board,  so  that  the  university  can  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
it- 

Lage:     A  statewide  foundation? 

Brady:  Yes,  a  systemwide  foundation.  We  even  went  to  talk  to  the  state  and  got  them  to  agree  to  let 
us  keep  some  money  that  they  took.  They  took  a  share  of  the  patent  income  for  lots  of 
interesting  and  probably  not  very  valid  historical  reasons.  But  they  said,  "We're  interested  in 
job  creation,  and  this  is  going  to  help  generate  jobs  in  technology.  We'll  let  you  keep  some 
more  money."  So  this  foundation  had  a  source  of  money. 

Lage:  When  did  this  idea  come? 

Brady:  Well,  we  were  moving  along  at  the  same  time  as  the  controversy  was  going  on. 

Lage:  Oh,  that  late? 

Brady:  Well,  actually,  it  started  when  I  first  came,  but  we  were  just  moving  up  to  this  foundation. 

Lage:  So  this  foundation  idea  came  up  around  '91? 

Brady:  Yes.  Oh,  sure.  Yes.  Well,  it  came  up  in  my  mind  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  surfaced  a  little 
later.  And  so  we  met  with  the  chancellors,  and  they  agreed  that  this  was  a  reasonable  thing 
to  do,  particularly  because  they  would  be  the  board.  We  met  with  the  Academic  Council, 
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and  they  agreed  that  this  would  be  a  reasonable  thing  to  do.  Jack  took  it  to  the  board,  and  the 
board  thought  it  was  a  great  idea. 

Lage:     So  this  is  while  Jack  Peltason  was  president? 

Brady:  Yes,  although  we  started  talking  about  it  with  David  Gardner.  As  I  say,  these  are  all  almost 
congruent  activities.  But  the  faculty  rebelled.  I  think  that's  not  an  overstatement.  The 
Berkeley  faculty  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  this.  The  San  Diego  faculty  told  their 
chancellor,  Dick  Atkinson,  they  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  this.  [UCSF  Chancellor  Julius] 
Julie  [Krevans]  supported  it,  strangely  enough  because  UCSF  was  the  single  leading 
contributor  of  dollars  [chuckling].  And  Davis  supported  it,  interestingly  enough,  and  they 
were  the  second  leading  contributor  of  dollars. 


Growing  Dissent  between  Campuses  and  among  Faculty 


Lage:     Was  the  faculty  against  it  because  they  wanted  it  on  their  campus?  They  wanted  it  to  be  a 
campus  thing?  Or  because  they  didn't  like  the  whole  idea  of  patenting  and  working  with 
business? 

Brady:  There  are  three  different  schools  of  thought.  Three  major  schools;  there  are  lots  of  minor 
schools.  One  major  school  of  thought  is  that  they  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with 
universitywide  anythings.  They  don't  like  the  universitywide  press  or  anything  that's 
universitywide.  That's  culture;  that's  history.  In  many  cases,  that's  Berkeley.  It's  also  UCLA 
that  doesn't  want  to  be  a  part  of  anything,  either.  For  different  reasons.  They  think  they  can 
do  it  better.  There's  that  part.  That's  not  overly  serious  because  that's  the  way  everything  is. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  says  we  shouldn't  be  in  this  business  anyway.  We 
should  be  public-domaining  our  knowledge.  That's  what  universities  are  about.  We 
shouldn't  be  in  this  business  of  making  money  from  our  knowledge.  Those  are  the  social 
scientists. 

Lage:     And  maybe  the  humanists. 
Brady:  And  the  humanists,  sure. 

Then  there  are  the  engineers  and  the  medical  people  and  the  physicists— they're  all  for 
money.  But  they  don't  like  anybody  running  their  business.  The  faculty  members, 
themselves~and  they  are,  generally  speaking,  the  heavy  hitters  in  producing  these  kinds  of 
activities-want  to  deal  with  the  companies.  They  want  to  deal  with  Pfizer. 

Lage:     But  can  they  do  that? 
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Brady:  Well,  they're  not  supposed  to. 

Lage:     I  thought  that  the  research  they  did  under  the  university  belonged  to  the  university. 

Brady:  It  does,  but  they  don't  function  that  way  in  all  cases.  If  everybody  followed  the  rules,  this 
third  point  of  view  would  not  be  in  play.  But  they  don't.  The  engineers,  for  example,  don't 
like  the  idea  of  patenting  at  all,  mostly  because  they  would  rather  trade  research  equipment 
and  research  dollars,  and  let  the  company  who  paid  for  the  research  have  the  technology. 

Lage:     The  company  who  promoted  the  research  on  campus,  funded  it? 

Brady:  Yes.  Let  them  have  the  technology.  Now,  that's  entirely  opposed  to  our  general  policies,  but 
they  do  it  anyway. 

Lage:     And  the  people  in  biotech.  How  do  they  feel? 

Brady:  Sometimes,  as  the  expression  goes,  the  technology  walks  out  the  door.  They  take  something 
that  they  decide  is  really  a  neat  idea,  and  all  of  a  sudden  they're  working  for  Pfizer. 

Lage:     They've  retired. 

Brady:  They've  retired;  they've  left. 

Lage:     Let's  see.  I  recall  that  there  was  some  big-time  scientist  who  came  out  against  the 
technology  transfer  idea. 

Brady:  Oh,  yes.  UCSF  Medical  Center.  Bower?  He  has  the  patent  on  gene  splicing.  I'll  get  it. 
Lage:     Boyer.  Herbert  Boyer? 

Brady:  Yes.  He's  a  multi-,  multi-,  multi-millionaire  because  he  has  the  basic  patent  on  gene 
splicing. 

Lage:     And  he  has  it  himself?  Did  he  do  it  through  the  university? 
Brady:  Oh,  yes.  The  university  gets  a  lot  of  money.  He  hates  that,  too. 
Lage:     I  see. 

Brady:  He  only  gets  part  of  it.  And  so  it's  one  of  these  issues  where  if  you  look  at  it  from  the  top 
down,  you  have  no  vested  interest  in  this.  You're  trying  to  make  something  work  for  the 
good  of  the  university  and  the  faculty  at  large  and  the  university  at  large.  You  see  this  in  one 
perspective.  If  you're  one  of  the  people  who  actually  develops  stuff,  you  see  it  in  an 
individual  way  and  you  say,  "What  is  it  that  I  can  do  to  maximize  my  gain?"  It's  not  the 
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transfer  of  information  to  the  public  sector.  It's  to  get  an  arrangement  to  start  your  own 
biotech  company,  get  on  the  board-- 

Lage:     Which  a  lot  of  them  have  done. 

Brady:  Of  course  they  have.  And  they  don't  like  this  idea  in  the  slightest,  not  in  the  slightest. 

Lage:     I  see.  I  hadn't  realized  these  differences. 

Brady:  And  these  are  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  university  in  many  respects,  on  the  faculty 
side.  This  is  the  group  that  said  no.  The  group  in  the  middle-the  social  scientists,  the 
humanists-they  don't  like  it,  but  they  don't  really  do  anything  about  it.  They're  not  involved, 
so  they  only  have  kind  of  a  tongue-in-cheek  argument.  And  the  ones  who  don't  like 
centralization  of  any  kind  weren't  the  power  brokers,  because  the  chancellors  said  they 
would  buy  into  this  so  long  as  it  was  a  corporation  that  they  essentially  were  the  board  of. 
But  the  faculty  don't  want  them  to  do  it  any  more  than  they  want  me  to  do  it  or  anybody  else 
to  do  it.  And  that's  where  the  faculty  came  out. 

Lage:     I  see.  That's  very  interesting. 
Brady:  Period.  There  is  no  other. 

Lage:     What  about  the  argument  that  makes  some  sense  to  me  that  most  universities  don't  have  the 
business  know-how  to  run  an  operation  like  this.  You  know,  it's  not  their  world. 

Brady:  Of  course  that's  true,  but  you  can  create  that  world.  What  you  really  want  to  do  is  you  want 
to  create,  again  in  my  opinion,  the  capacity  to  understand  how  to  do  this:  how  to  patent,  how 
to  legally  defend  your  patent,  how  to  license  your  patent,  how  to  collect  the  money.  But  you 
don't  want  to  turn  that  to  be  the  directive  force;  that's  the  facilitating  force.  You  have  to  have 
the  faculty  and  the  academic  community  directing— 

Some  people  are  concerned  that  this  process  will  redirect  research  activities. 
Lage:     Yes,  that  was  an  argument  that  was  made  that  seemed  less  self-interested. 

Brady:  Well,  it  was  usually  not  made  by  the  people  who  do  the  research.  It's  made  by  people  who 
don't  do  the  research. 

Lage:     The  humanists  and  social  scientists. 

Brady:  Yes.  So  that's  an  interesting  argument,  but  somebody  will  do  the  research  for  applicable 
bioscience  products.  The  drug  companies  are  doing  lots  of  research  now  because  they're 
making  lots  of  money.  Probably  now  universities  are  not  the  mainstream  of  biotech 
research.  They  could  have  been,  but  they  didn't  move  in  this  direction;  they  moved  in  the 
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direction  of  facilitating  and  interacting  with  industry,  and  now  industry  tends  to  be  the 
leaders.  It  may  be  a  little  late,  but  I  think  it's  not  a  lot  late.  It  may  be  a  little  late. 

Lage:     Late  for  the  university  to  move  if  they  decided  to? 

Brady:  Yes.  Most  universities  simply  don't  have  the  research  base.  They  don't  have  five  teaching 
hospitals  and  five  medical  schools,  and  they  don't  have  world-class  departments  of  electrical 
engineering  and  chemical  engineering  and  computer  sciences.  We  have  lots.  Santa  Barbara 
has  a  great  robotics  laboratory.  It  is  world-famous. 

Lage:  I  didn't  know  that. 

Brady:  Well,  it's  sponsored  by  IBM  [laughing]. 

Lage:  They  sponsor  the  lab? 

Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:  And  then? 

Brady:  They're  not  supposed  to  get  the  technology.  They're  supposed  to  sponsor  the  research. 

Almost  all  experts  in  this  field  support  the  notion  that  lots  of  technology  is,  quote,  "walking 
out  of  the  campus."  Everybody  I  talk  to  who  is  in  the  venture  capital  business  has  said, 
"That's  exactly  what  they  do."  They  walk  around  the  halls  and  the  laboratories,  talking  to 
their  buddies,  "You  got  anything  going,  gang?  What  you  got?  What  you  working  on?"  And 
they  find  something  they're  interested  in,  and  they  start  talking  about,  "How  about  a  venture 
capital  start-up  company?  You  can  be  on  the  board;  you  can  have  an  equity  position.  Come 
over  and  start  the  research  with  us,"  ta-dah  ta-dah-ta-dah  ta-dah. 

Lage:    Now,  are  there  rules  that  govern  that,  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of  the  professor?  Can  they  go 
on  to  venture  capital  in  their  spare  time? 

Brady:  Yes,  I  think,  during  their  spare  time.  They  surely  can. 

Lage:     But  there  are  some  time  constraints,  aren't  there?  How  much  time  you  can  spend?  No? 

Brady:  It's  what  they'll  let  you  do.  It's  part  of  what  the  faculty  is.  You  have  to  recognize  that  that  is 
the  culture  of  our  faculty.  You're  allowed  to  write  books  and  collect  all  the  royalties.  Do 
you  ever  write  the  books  on  your  own  time?  What  do  you  think  they're  doing  on  that  word 
processor  in  there  every  day,  grading  papers? 

Lage:     [chuckling]  That's  true.  That's  a  counterpart  and  it's  fully  accepted. 

Brady:  Yes.  So  we  have  rules,  but  they  have  some  flexibility  in  them.  What  I  think  most  of  the 
faculty  saw  wrong,  in  their  judgment,  with  a  research  foundation  was  that  they  might  start 
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enforcing  all  these  rules  and  therefore,  "I  won't  have  my  flexibility.  I'm  not  sure  these  guys 
are  competent."  They  had  all  kinds  of  good  reasons;  and  they  have  some  self-serving 
reasons:  they  have  general  concern  about  authority,  centralization,  and  the  continuous  and 
never-ending  need  for  faculty  autonomy.  The  culture  didn't  work. 


President  Peltason's  Response  to  Dissent:  Svstcmwide  Program  Dropped 


Lage:  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  because  everybody  I  talk  to  says  you're  a  problem-solver.  You  can 
really  solve  a  problem.  Could  you  have  solved  that,  or  did  you  agree  with  Jack  Peltason 
when  he  abandoned  it? 

Brady:  No,  I  wouldn't  have  abandoned  it. 
Lage:     Why  do  you  think  he  abandoned  it? 

Brady:  Because  he  always  does  what  the  faculty  wants.  I  answered  that  question  before,  and  that's 
the  answer  to  every  question  you're  ever  going  to  get.  Now,  if  David  had  stayed,  we  would 
have  eventually  accomplished  the  process. 

Lage:     You  think  he  would  have  fought  for  it. 

Brady:  Oh,  yes.  Sure.  Well,  David  would  not  have  fought  for  it,  but  he  would  not  have  allowed  it  to 
die.  He  would  have  simply  said,  "Now,  we're  going  to  try  this.  We  have  to  make  some 
attempts  at  this.  Let's  have  some  trials,  start-up  projects.  Let's  not  get  too  excited.  Let's  see 
if  we  can  have  a  couple  of  meetings  and  see  how  it  would  work.  Let's  get  the  faculty  more 
involved.  Let's  have  some  more  show-and-tell  sessions.  Let's  not  move  too  fast  one 
direction  or  the  other."  That's  what  David  would  have  done.  And  we  would  have  kept  it  up 
until  we  probably  could  have  prevailed. 

In  the  life  of  a  president,  this  was  probably  not  an  issue  to  throw  yourself  on  your  sword 
for.  I  mean,  it's  worth  doing  and  you  should  keep  trying,  but  it's  not  worth  taking  on  a  major 
fight  with  the  faculty  for.  So  you  have  to  kind  of  keep  massaging  it.  You've  got  to  keep 
moving  it.  But  there  isn't  any  way  you  can  do  this  or  could  have  done  this  without  some 
controversy  and  without  some  force  being  applied. 

Now,  one  thing  that  David  would  have  done  is  to  sweeten  the  pot.  You  see,  we  were 
going  to  get  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  million  dollars  over  the  next  five  years  from  the  state 
giving  us  back  this  largesse,  if  we  had  done  this.  David  would  have  said  to  the  people, 
"Well,  I'll  match  that"  or  something.  And  so  we  would  have  a  serious  research  foundation 
here  that  can  sponsor  serious  research.  And  you  see,  that's  a  counterforce  to  the  faculty  who 
are  now  getting  big-time  money  from  the  corporations,  for  the  faculty  who  would  like  to  get 
some  money  but  don't  have  any. 
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So  you  start  having  faculty  saying,  "Now,  wait  a  minute.  Wait  a  minute.  This  is  a  source 
of  research  money  forme.  I'm  not  so  sure  I  don't  like  this  idea."  [chuckling]  So  you'd  have 
to  massage  the  problem.  But  you'd  never  get  it  to  be  a  cheering  faculty,  "Go,"  never. 

Lage:     Now,  Jack  Peltason  made  a  big  push  for  tech  transfer.  He  raised  it. 

Brady:  He  thought  the  faculty  were  with  him  because  he  had  called  the  Academic  Council  in  and 

explained  what  we  were  talking  about.  He  was  trying  to  deliver  something  to  the  state.  The 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  Gray  Davis,  a  big  supporter  of  this,  wanted  the  university  to 
take  an  active  role  in  trying  to  promote  economic  development.  This  is  something  they've 
wanted  us  to  do  for  years,  and  we  refuse  to  do.  It  simply  is  not  our  business,  we  say. 

Lage:     But  it's  kind  of  a  land-grant  idea. 

Brady:  It's  okay  for  agriculture.  I'm  serious!  It's  okay  for  agriculture. 

Lage:     That's  what  the  university  says? 

Brady:  Generally  speaking.  Lots  of  land-grant  universities—they  try  to  keep  the  ag  faculty  out  of  the 
senate. 

Lage:     Out  of  the  Academic  Senate? 

Brady:  Yes,  all  those  cooperative  extension  agents,  all  those  people  out  there  in  the  field,  they're  not 
faculty.  This  has  been  going  on  forever.  So  I  have  to  admit  I  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
sold  Jack  on  this—I  said,  "We  can  deliver  on  this.  We  can  get  money  for  the  faculty, 
improve  technology  transfer,  actually  create  some  economic  development  and  sponsor  some 
job  development.  You  can  get  some  credit  from  the  governor,  and  we  can  make  a  better 
image." 

Lage:     And  he  had  some  connection  at  Irvine. 

Brady:  Yes,  he  knew  the  faculty,  and  he  talked  to  some  of  the  senior  people  there.  Irvine  was  not 
one  of  the  campuses  against  it.  And  some  people  were  surprised.  Atkinson  had  no  idea  that 
his  faculty  would  have  come  out  this  strongly  against  it.  Totally  surprised.  At  Davis,  they 
thought  they  were  100  percent  on  board  and  they  were  about  50  percent  on  board.  Curiously 
enough,  Julie  [Krevans]  was  on  board  and  stayed  on  board  through  the  whole  thing. 
Berkeley  never  was  on  board,  never  would  come  on  board.  UCLA  was  willing  to  do  it,  but 
they  didn't  like  it  too  much.  They  thought  they  could  do  it  themselves;  they  really  didn't 
need  this  big  umbrella.  That's  the  way  it  came  out. 

So  when  Jack  called  the  Academic  Council  and  polled  the  Academic  Council,  they  all 
said,  "Sure,  it  sounds  like  a  great  idea.  Why  not?"  And  so  he  went  to  the  board  and- 

Lage:     He  made  a  big  statement  in  support  of  a  technology  transfer  initiative. 
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Brady:  Of  course,  he  called  the  regents  all  first,  and  they  said,  "Great  idea.  This  is  the  stuff  that  we 
should  be  doing."  And  so  Jack  came  out  with  a  big  press  conference.  Nobody  forewarned 
anybody  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  faculty  reaction.  In  my  judgment,  what  should  have 
happened  is  that  we  hit  them  with  the  idea  a  little  fast—Jack  was  trying  to  get  it  out  in  the 
public  maybe  a  little  faster  than  he  should  have—so  we  needed  to  have  a  faculty  conclave. 
Let's  have  a  retreat  somewhere.  Let's  have  three  days.  Bring  in  some  speakers.  Bring  in 
some  people.  Bring  in  the  governor.  You  know,  lay  it  on  a  little  bit.  This  is  how  we  could 
have  proceeded.  I  wasn't  there,  so  I  don't  really  know  what  happened  exactly. 

Lage:     When  he  dropped  it,  you  had  left  already? 

Brady:  Yes.  And  besides  that,  there  was  one  person  missing  as  well:  moi.  There  was  no  spear 
carrier.  Jack  is  not  a  spear  carrier.  When  I  was  gone,  nobody  was  a  spear  carrier. 

Lage:     And  it  was  your  area  of  expertise. 

Brady:  Yes.  So  if  the  faculty  had  not  been  negative,  then  they  could  have  proceeded.  With  the 

faculty  being  negative,  you  needed  to  do  two  things.  Jack  had  to  come  out  up  score,  have  a 
conclave,  a  conference,  whatever,  maybe  go  slower.  And  he  needed  a  spear  carrier.  You 
have  to  have  spear  carriers.  And  at  that  point  in  time  we  didn't  even  have  an  academic  vice 
president  really. 

Lage:     Oh,  that's  right. 
Brady:  Everybody  was  gone. 

Lage:     And  Wayne  Kennedy  replaced  Ron  Brady  as  vice  president  for  administrative  affairs.  Did 
he  come  up  from  San  Diego? 

Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:     And  I  know  you  weren't  there,  but  was  he  responding? 

Brady:  I  think  Wayne  would  have  responded  to  whatever  San  Diego  had  come  to  believe.  Since 
they  came  out  strongly  against  it,  I'm  sure  he  wasn't  going  to  exert  much  direction.  Wayne 
had  a  lot  of  stuff  on  his  plate.  I  mean,  Jack  was  new;  didn't  have  an  academic  vice  president; 
we're  in  the  aftermath  of  all  this  nonsense;  the  board  is  chewing  on  everybody.  I  mean,  now 
you've  got  Ward  Connerly  to  live  with  and  deal  with.  So  everybody  was  busy. 

And  you're  back  to  my  two  basic  principles!  [laughing] 
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San  Francisco  Opposition  to  UCSF  Research  Facility  in  Alameda 


Lage:     Right.  This  really  proves  the  point.  Now,  this  was  another  issue  that  the  papers  got  hold  of 
and  saw  all  kinds  of  conflicts  of  interest-the  connection  with  Ron  Cowan  and- 

Brady:  Well,  Ron  Cowan  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  research  foundation. 
Lage:     No,  but  it's  brought  in  in  the  press  accounts. 

Brady:  Well,  yes.  Well,  "nothing  to  do  with  it"  is  a  little  overstating.  Ron,  in  his  own  business 
world,  long,  long,  long  before  Ron  Brady  or  David  Gardner  or  anybody  else  we're  talking 
about  here  was  developing  Harbor  Bay  [in  Alameda].  The  housing  at  Harbor  Bay  was  one 
part  of  the  development;  the  other  part  was  a  great  big,  huge,  high-technology  business  park. 
Long  before  we  were  involved  in  this.  Satellite  communications,  had  some  biotech  firms  out 
there  and  so  forth. 

Lage:     That  was  right  in  on  the  beginnings  of  biotech. 

Brady:  He  was  way  ahead  of  the  game.  Emeryville  had  developed  some  biotech  and  was  starting  to 
move  along  in  that  direction,  and  the  whole  Bay  Area  was  getting  ripe  for  being  a  major 
center.  In  fact,  there  was  a  biotechnology  center  somewhere  in  downtown  Oakland.  That's 
where  it  finally  ended  up.  The  Bay  Area  groups  got  together  and  voted  to  have  a  center  to 
attract  people  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

No  question,  Ron  was  interested  in  this  whole  development  area.  He  was  very 
foresightful  in  this  regard.  He  believed,  by  his  own  initiatives—not  ours-that  between  San 
Francisco  and  Berkeley  and  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  and  Davis,  there  was  a  lot  of 
biotech  out  there,  and  to  get  it  together,  you  had  to  have  some  central  location,  some  place 
people  would  come  together  and  interact.  In  that  case,  he  was  correct. 

Unlike  Utah,  where  David  did  a  research  park,  a  big  one,  there  wasn't  any  real  land 
around  the  university  to  do  this.  And  so  there  had  to  be  something.  So  Ron  was  interested  in 
being  participative  and  helpful  in  whatever  we  were  trying  to  do.  In  fact,  he  gave  us  a  gift  of 
almost  a  million  dollars  of  free  rent  for  the  patent  center,  which  was  money  I  didn't  have,  and 
they  needed  to  be  there,  and  they've  done  a  very  good  job  there  [in  Harbor  Bay  Isle]. 

But  he  also  got  very  aggressive  in  trying  to  recruit  San  Francisco  to  come,  partly  because 
there  were  people  in  San  Francisco  who  were  going  to  him. 

Lage:     UCSF? 

Brady:  Yes.  One  of  the  people  is  Haile  Debas,  who  is  now  the  chancellor  [laughing]. 

Lage:     He  actually  approached  Ron? 
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Brady:  Yes,  because  Haile  had  a  very  big  research  program,  and  he  couldn't  put  it  anyplace,  and  so 
he  came  across  to  see  Ron,  and  they  started  talking  about  could  they  have  a  space  over  there, 
and  Ron  said,  "Hell,  I'll  even  put  in  a  ferry  service."  And  they  started  this  conversation. 
This  is  not  related  directly  or  even  indirectly,  as  far  as  that's  concerned.  It's  certainly  related 
intellectually  to  all  this  other  work  we've  been  doing. 

But  that  really  turned  San  Francisco  upside  down. 
Lage:     San  Francisco  the  city? 

Brady:  San  Francisco  the  city,  San  Francisco  the  developers,  San  Francisco  the  business  community. 
The  whole  shot.  It  turned  the  faculty  divisive.  Quite  a  few  faculty  in  San  Francisco  wanted 
to  do  this. 

Lage:     At  Harbor  Bay. 

Brady:  Well,  anyplace.  But  Harbor  Bay  was  okay.  Some  of  the  faculty  wanted  to  go  to  a 

development  that  was  occurring  down  by  the  airport.  A  Japanese  company—I  forget  what  it's 
called  now;  it's  right  north  of  the  airport,  where  the  big  bay  comes  in— they  have  land  up 
there.  That  will  be  a  hundred  years  of  environmental  issues;  they'll  never  get  that  solved. 
That's  wetlands;  that's  everything.  So  they  wanted  to  go  there  because  they  thought  they 
could  get  there  faster  than  by  ferry. 

Ron  had  a  division  of  three  groups  over  there.  Julie  [Krevans]  was  noncommittal,  but 
Julie  finally  recommended  to  the  board  that  they  go  to  Harbor  Bay  for  this  one  project. 
Well,  that  set  off  the  San  Francisco  faction,  unfortunately. 

Lage:     The  power  structure. 

Brady:  The  power  structure  in  San  Francisco:  the  mayor,  the  mayor's  office,  the  developers,  Walter 
Shorenstein.  I  mean,  everybody  with  money  was  involved  in  this.  They  didn't  want 
anything  like  that  to  happen.  They,  of  course,  were  preventing  it  from  happening,  in  many 
respects.  They  contributed,  certainly,  to  it  not  happening.  But  as  a  result,  you  can  see  San 
Francisco  is  beginning  to  decline,  and  they  will.  They  cannot  keep  up. 

Lage:     I'm  just  trying  to  keep  separate— when  you  say  San  Francisco- 
Brady:  Oh,UCSF. 

Lage:     UCSF  is  beginning  to  decline  because  they  don't  have  space  at  their  Parnassus  Heights  site  in 
San  Francisco. 

Brady:  Right,  and  they  can't  get  space.  So  they  are  simply  constrained.  And  as  they  do  that,  faculty 
will  not  come  and  faculty  will  leave,  so  it's  a  problem.  It's  not  being  solved  in  any  form  right 
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now.  But  that  got  into  the  system.  So  obviously,  there  was  created  confusion  about  Ron 
Cowan,  about  moving  to  Harbor  Bay,  about  the  biotechnology  issue  in  general. 

m 

Lage:     Okay.  It  takes  knowledge. 

Brady:  Yes,  it  does.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  one  of  the  regents'  meetings,  very  late  in  the  game  on 
this,  Joe  Martin,  Haile  Debas  and  Julie  made  an  impassioned  plea  to  the  regents  about  why 
they  wanted  to  go  to  Harbor  Bay,  why  they  needed  to  have  space  to  keep  up,  and  so  forth. 
So  this  was  not  something  that  I  thought  of.  I  mean,  I  didn't  care  whether  they  went  there  or 
not  [chuckling].  It  didn't  make  any  difference  to  me.  I  didn't  care  whether  Harbor  Bay  was  a 
player  or  not.  We  were  doing  fine  with  technology  transfer,  with  or  without  a  Harbor  Bay, 
and  it  isn't  actually  important. 

Lage:     You  didn't  need  the  space,  your  program. 

Brady:  No,  because  the  research  is  done  on  the  campuses.  The  only  thing  we  had  there  was  the 

office  that  sold  licenses  that  has  no  need  for  high-tech  facilities.  The  reason  it  was  important 
for  San  Francisco  was  only  because  of  the  expansion  constraints  on  Parnassus.  Otherwise,  it 
wasn't  important  to  them,  either. 

Lage:     Okay.  Did  the  regents  turn  it  down? 

Brady:  No,  they  didn't. 

Lage:     How  did  it  finally  get  resolved? 

Brady:  I  don't  know. 

Lage:     I'm  trying  to  think. 

Brady:  I'm  pretty  sure  they  didn't  go  there.  I'm  pretty  sure  UCSF  didn't  go  there.  But  I  now  don't 
recall  why. 

Lage:     I  wonder  if  it  was  all  the  fuss  in  the  newspapers. 

Brady:  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that  it  got  lost  in  Julie  Krevans'  retiring,  Joe  Martin  becoming 

[UCSF]  chancellor,  Haile  becoming  academic  vice  chancellor.  Probably  then  Haile  gave  up 
his  research  program  that  he  would  have  been  the  principal  investigator  of,  so  that  impetus 
was  lost.  And  then  Haile  has  now  become  chancellor,  and  Joe  Martin  has  gone  off  to 
Harvard,  and  there's  a  whole  string  of  new  characters.  But  I'm  almost  sure  that  I'm  correct 
on  it  because  Haile  would  have  lost  his  research  program.  He  would  have  had  to  give  that  up 
to  become  vice  chancellor. 
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A  Controversial  Patent  Officer.  Carl  Wootten 

Lage:  Now,  Carl  Wootten.  He  seemed  to  be  a  controversial  figure. 

Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:  Where  did  he  come  from? 

Brady:  He  was  recruited.  I  put  together  a  very  large  search  committee,  chaired  by  my  replacement. 

Lage:  Wayne  Kennedy? 

Brady:  Wayne  Kennedy  chaired  it.  I  always  find  this  one  kind  of  cute  because  Wayne  fired  him,  but 
that's  all  right.  He  was  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  the  search  committee  chair,  by 
Wayne.  He  was  on  his  way  at  that  time  to  being  employed  by  this  University  Patents  Inc. 
company  that  I  told  you  about,  that  we  started  back  in  the  Illinois  days.  He  had  a  very 
successful  reputation,  working  on  technology  transfer  in  Triangle  Park. 

Lage:     At  Duke. 

Brady:  Duke,  North  Carolina  State,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Highly  recommended.  I  was 

urged  to  recruit  him  at  any  cost,  to  get  him  up  here  to  do  his  job.  He  does  know  his  business. 
He  was  a  nuclear  scientist.  He  has  the  equivalent  from  the  Naval  Academy  of  a  Ph.D.  in 
nuclear  engineering;  they  don't  give  Ph.D.s,  but  a  master's  degree,  which  is  like  that.  And 
had  had  a  very  successful  record  in  licensing.  And  he  put  together  a  good  staff,  good  people 
who  knew  licensing.  I  had  Peat  Marwick  consultants  write  three  business  plans  for  him.  If 
you  want  to  leam  a  lot  about  technology  transfer,  read  those  three  business  plans.  They're 
very  good.  And  they  wrote  job  descriptions.  They  did  it  professionally.  And  they  really  did 
a  lot  of  work.  They  were  increasing  at  a  compound  rate  of  20  to  25  percent  a  year.  The 
revenues  were  up  to  $25  million.  It  was  really  kind  of  like  an  organization. 

Now,  Carl  was  unsympathetic  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  to  campus  autonomy.  Carl, 
having  to  live  every  day  with  the  costs  of  license  people  and  the  costs  of  legal  people,  would 
argue  the  case  ten  times  as  strongly  as  I  do  that  this  was  all  nonsense. 

Lage:     For  each  campus  to  set  up  its  own  program? 

Brady:  Yes.  I  believed  that  it  was  not  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  I  was  much  more  willing  to  give 
them  some  delegation  to  keep  it  moving  until  we  could  prove  our  case.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.  He  was  not.  So  he  developed  quite  a  few  non-supporters. 

Lage:     So  he  would  argue,  not  too  smoothly? 
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Brady:  Even  though  he  was  well-educated,  in  the  sense  of  a  science  education,  his  vocabulary  was 
not  an  academic  vocabulary.  And  so  he  would  turn  off  professors  by  the  sheer  way  in  which 
he  talked  to  them  about  disclosures  and  legal  matters  and  "You've  got  to  refine  this  to 
practice."  Faculty  just  really  don't  work  that  way  all  that  well,  if  at  all.  And  so  he  was 
building  quite  a  reputation  on  the  negative  side. 

This  is  another  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  proposed  that  we  move  on  the  research 
foundation  rapidly  rather  than  more  slowly,  because  Carl  was  the  wrong  person.  He  was  not 
the  wrong  person  to  run  the  technical  side  of  licensing  and  patenting;  he  was  the  wrong 
person  to  be  the  director.  So  I  made  the  case  that  we  needed  somebody  with  the 
qualifications  to  be  an  academic  vice  chancellor  or  a  vice  chancellor  for  research,  who  would 
be  the  director  of  this  institute. 

Lage:     Someone  who  would  fit  in  the  academic  community. 

Brady:  Would  fit  in  the  academic  community  and  leave  Carl  in  the  back  room  doing  the  work, 

because  he  does  good  work  in  the  back  room.  He  just  doesn't  do  it  outside.  Yes,  that  would 
have  been  sensible.  That  would  have  worked.  Carl  just  had  to  be  buffered.  Some  of  the 
people  I  talked  to,  the  academic  vice  chancellor  of  Berkeley~I've  lost  his  name— 

Lage:     [John]  Heilbron? 

Brady:  Yes,  John.  John  actually  thought  that  was  a  good  idea.  John  did  appreciate  the  fact  that  Carl 
got  his  work  done  but  he  couldn't  deal  with  the  faculty.  So  he  thought  that  might  work,  if  we 
had  a  real  Chang-Lin  Tien,  who  had  been  vice  chancellor  for  research  at  Berkeley  in  any 
event  before  he  went  to  Irvine  and  then  came  back  to  Berkeley  as  chancellor. 

Lage:     Yes. 

Brady:  So  I  think  we  had  a  good  structure  going.  We  could  have  had  a  real  academic  in  charge  of 
that,  a  board  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  chancellors,  probably  general  counsel  and  me  or 
something  as  two  board  members  (or  one  of  my  designees),  and  then  Carl  in  the  back  room. 
And  then  some  money  to  pump  into  the  system.  So  I  don't  think  the  plan  is  implausible  in 
any  shape  or  form.  But  you  have  to  keep  working  the  problem. 

A  solution  is  not  to  go  out  and  fire  Carl.  A  solution,  in  my  judgment,  would  have  been  to 
find  somebody  to  head  up  that  office  who  can  deal  with  the  faculty,  even  if  you  don't  make  a 
foundation  out  of  it. 

Lage:     Just  put  a  buffer  there  between  Carl  and  the  faculty. 

Brady:  But  if  you  simply  take  Carl  out  and  there  is  no  organization  structure  and  no  vice  chancellor, 
no  so  forth,  then  it  goes  by  default  back  to  the  campuses  because  there's  nobody  there  to 
manage. 
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Lage:     Is  that  what  happened,  or  did  they  replace  Carl? 

Brady:  They  replaced  Carl  with,  I  can't  remember  the  name.  He  was  a  caretaker  who  would  literally 
go  through  and  Wayne  would  delegate  to  the  campuses  virtually  all  the  authority  and  have 
just  this  kind  of  caretaker  operation,  which  means  you  can't  keep  the  licensing  people 
because  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  so  it  becomes  a  record-keeping  shop.  But  the 
campuses  will  go  on,  and  they'll  do  research,  and  they'll  issue  patents.  Some  will  succeed 
and  some  won't.  It's  not  life-threatening  to  the  institution  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Lage:     This  is  why  you're  relaxed  [chuckling].  The  world  goes  on. 
Brady:  The  world  does  go  on. 


Conflict  of  Interest  Charges:  Roots  in  San  Francisco/East  Bav  Politics 


Lage:     One  other  thing  we  have  to  talk  about.  Again,  the  papers  made  charges  about  conflicts  of 
interest  with  Ron  Cowan.  Your  being  good  friends  with  him,  and  Carl  Wootten  working 
over  there  (which  I  know  was  just  an  office).  I  think  they  said  that  Carl  had  appeared  in  an 
ad  for  Harbor  Bay  Isle,  things  that  seemed  dubious. 

Brady:  Well,  this  is  San  Francisco  talking,  the  city  of.  Okay.  They  find  that  self-serving  because 
that's  what  they  want. 

Lage:     So  the  press  follows  the  power  structure  of  the  city? 

Brady:  Oh,  sure.  Has  for  a  long  time.  There's  always  been  antipathy  between  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  and  Alameda.  They've  never  gotten  along  with  each  other.  When  I  was  Port  of 
Oakland  commissioner  and  president  of  the  board  [of  port  commissioners]  for  a  couple  of 
years,  I  spent  some  time  dealing  with  San  Francisco,  in  talking  about  things  like  why  can't 
we  have  high-speed  passenger  ferry  service  from  the  airport  of  San  Francisco  to  the  airport  at 
Oakland,  to  downtown  San  Francisco,  to  downtown  Oakland—just  commuter  service.  Now, 
if  you're  in  San  Francisco  you're  not  going  to  have  any  [laughing]— 

Lage:     What  was  their  objection  to  that? 

Brady:  Well- 

Lage:     Don't  they  want  to  get  people  in  and  out  of  San  Francisco? 

Brady:  Well,  they  believed  that  only  one  of  the  two  airports  is  going  to  get  permission  eventually— 
you're  getting  me  too  far  into  politics. 
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Lage:     That's  okay. 

Brady:  Both  airports  have  aspirations  to  expand.  They  have  aspirations  because  they  have  too  much 
business.  There  is  no  solution  for  either  airport  except  to  go  into  the  bay.  Outboard 
runways,  they  are  called,  between  the  two  airports.  Outboard  runways  might  be 
accomplished  if  you  had  total  support  of  the  whole  Bay  Area  and  the  legislature,  because 
there's  an  organization  called  Bay~ 

Lage:     BCDC?  [Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission] 

Brady:  BCDC.  Yes.  They  would  have  to  approve  such  things,  and  they're  not  in  favor  of  it,  even 
though  the  state,  if  it  chose,  could  provide  the  land  in  the  south  or  the  north  area  to  replace 
lost  wetlands.  But  somebody  would  have  to  eventually  put  that  together.  My  own  view  was 
they  both  can  do  it  over  time;  just  do  it  in  sequence.  They  believed  that  only  one  was  going 
to  get  it,  and  they  didn't  want  to  build  up  Oakland's  claim.  It's  true.  You're  never  going  to 
get  anybody  to  admit  that,  but  that  is  in  fact  true. 

It's  just  typical  politics.  Even  Willie  [Brown],  who  is  always  accused  of  having  conflicts 
of  interest  with  everything,  introduced  legislation  two  or  three  times  to  have  a  single  San 
Francisco  Bay  port  commission. 

Lage:     In  San  Francisco? 

Brady:  No.  San  Francisco  Bay  port  commission.  Just  managing  Richmond,  Oakland,  San 

Francisco.  Coordinating  where  the  oil  goes,  the  cargo  freight  goes,  the  passengers  go  and  so 
forth,  and  make  some  sense,  then,  out  of  the  airports.  But  nobody  will  buy  that.  And  he's 
accused  of  doing  it  to  help  Oakland. 

Lage:     Willie  Brown? 

Brady:  Yes,  because  Willie  Brown  is  Ron  Cowan's  personal  attorney. 

Lage:     Oh,  yes,  yes.  I  see. 

Brady:  Okay?  The  connections  all  get  very  complicated  after  a  while.  So  any  time  Willie  tries  to  do 
something  that  the  San  Francisco  folk- which  he's  now  the  mayor  of,  of  course- 

Lage:     I  know.  That's  the  ironic  thing,  but  this  was  before  he  was  mayor. 

Brady:  Yes.  This  is  before  he  was  mayor.  So  then  he  wasn't  on  their  side;  he  was  on  Oakland's  side. 
And  so  his  attempts  as  a  legislator  to  do  this  were  viewed  very  negatively  by  San  Francisco. 
So  all  this  gets  connected.  But  I  think  if  you  track  down  where  the  media  you're  referring  to 
are,  it's  San  Francisco's  media. 

Lage:     Oh,  yes.  It  was. 
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Brady:  I  don't  think  it's  hard  to  understand.  They'll  make  whatever  connection  they  can  make.  Ron 
was  operating  to  advance  his  interests,  which  he  is  probably  expected  to  do.  And  people  like 
IBM  are  operating  to  advance  their  own  best  interests—and  in  doing  so,  they  fund  our 
research.  Does  anybody  call  that  a  conflict  of  interest?  Who's  it  a  conflict  of  interest 
between?  It  happens  every  day.  Pfizer  hires  our  researchers  every  day.  And  what's  the 
conflict  of  interest?  They're  both  trying  to  advance  their  own  cause. 

Ron  wasn't  trying  to  be  eleemosynary.  He  was  trying  to  advance  his  own  business 
interests.  And  in  doing  so,  he  believed  if  he  gave  us  a  million  dollars  worth  of  free  office 
space,  it  would  help  attract  firms  to  his  park.  So  be  it.  Maybe  it  does;  maybe  it  doesn't. 

Lage:     But  you  didn't  feel  that  it  was  a  bad  decision  for  the  university,  that  it  compromised  the 
university. 

Brady:  I  thought  it  was  an  absolutely  wonderful  decision  for  the  university.  First  of  all,  you  get  free 
space;  and  secondly,  we  have  an  interest  in  biotech  firms  coming  into  the  Bay  Area.  Our 
faculty  have  an  interest.  So  if,  by  adding  our  presence  there,  biotech  firms  come  into  the 
Bay  Area,  wherever  they  may  go,  that's  fine  for  us.  There's  no  conflict  of  interest  on  our 
part,  on  my  part  whatsoever,  or  on  the  university's  part. 


Port  of  Oakland  Board  Service 

Lage:     Is  there  anything  of  importance  beyond  what  you  said  about  your  Port  of  Oakland  service? 

Brady:  No. 

Lage:     How  you  got  appointed?  Whether  it  related  to  your  university  work? 

Brady:  Well,  it  may  have.  It's  unclear  to  me  why  I  got  appointed.  One  day  the  mayor  of  Oakland, 
Lionel  Wilson,  showed  up  on  my  doorstep,  and  he  asked  for  an  appointment.  We  had  just 
moved  the  [systemwide  university]  headquarters  to  Oakland,  and  he  was  looking  for  ways  to 
have  interaction  with  the  university.  And,  as  I  have  been  told,  historically  we  have  had  many 
people  from  the  university,  particularly  Berkeley  people,  who  have  been  on  Oakland  [city] 
council,  even,  serving  in  all  kinds  of  capacities.  So  he  was  trying  to  reinforce  that,  and  he 
thought  that  the  port  was  a  financial  mess. 

And  somebody  had  told  him  that's  the  thing  I  do,  so  he  came  in  and  said,  "I  really  would 
like  you  to  look  at  the  port.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  We  have  environmental  problems;  we 
have  financial  problems;  we've  got  personnel  problems.  And  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Would  you  do  that?"  And  I  said  to  David,  "Well,  we're  trying  to  build  relationships.  Do  you 
think  I  should  do  that?"  He  said,  "Yes."  And  so  I  did. 
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Lage:     And  you  did  find  it  was  a  mess. 

Brady:  It  was  a  mess.  I  made  a  lot  of  changes  [laughing]. 
Lage:     Were  you  chairman  of  the  board? 

Brady:  Yes.  Well,  I  wasn't  the  first  year;  then  I  was  elected  chairman  for  two  years,  I  guess. 

President,  they  call  it  there,  president  of  the  board.  But  it  has  little  to  do  with  any  of  these 
other  issues  other  than  the  fact  that  Oakland  wanted  to  promote  biotech  because  of  their 
interest  in  job  creation,  particularly  out  in  the  flatlands  of  Oakland. 

And  so,  if  you  want  an  economic  historical  viewpoint,  here  we  have  a  major  metropolitan 
area  (San  Francisco),  a  major  source  of  labor  (Oakland),  a  major  source  of  technology  (the 
university  and  its  laboratories),  and  one  can  make  a  case  for  putting  all  this  together.  The 
research  flows,  patents  are  issued,  licenses  are  granted,  little  start-up  companies  come, 
venture  capital  companies  come.  Where  can  they  go?  There's  a  lot  of  land  available  in  the 
port  district;  there's  a  lot  of  land  available  out  by  the  coliseum.  Non-expensive  land.  That 
generates  manufacturing  industry,  that  generates  jobs,  and  away  it  goes.  And  that's  how  it 
works. 

There  were  some  people— the  chair  of  the  county  board,  [Don]  Perata--who  were  very 
much  interested  in  how  to  make  all  that  work,  and  believed  that  San  Francisco  ought  to 
understand  that  it's  in  their  best  interest  to  create  jobs.  They  [job-holders]  come  over  to  San 
Francisco  to  shop  and  dine.  All  that  kind  of  stuff.  But  they  don't  understand,  or  didn't.  I 
don't  know  what  Willie  [Brown]  is  doing  now,  as  mayor.  Willie  will  understand  that.  And 
with  Jerry  Brown  [newly-elected  major  of  Oakland]  and  Willie,  who  knows  what  they'll  do? 

Lage:     [laughing]  That's  right! 

Brady:  I  mean,  that's  just  going  to  be  a  fascinating  thing  to  watch. 

Lage:     Yes.  Do  you  keep  in  touch  with  Willie  Brown?  I  understand  that  you  got  to  be  friends. 

Brady:  We  did  get  to  be  friends.  He  wrote  me  a  Christmas  note,  very  witty.  He's  always  witty. 
Willie  thought  that  the  conversation  you  and  I  are  having  is  the  right  kind  of  thing  to  be 
talking  about.  He  believes  that.  He  also  operates  in  his  own  self-interest.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  you  can't  operate  in  everybody  else's  self-interest  as  well.  That's  something  people 
have  to  get  in  their  head.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  total  detachment.  There  isn't  any  such 
thing  unless  your  mind  is  vacant.  You  can't  do  that. 

Willie  always  thought  that  trying  to  get  the  university  involved  in  technology  transfer- 
therefore  in  job  creation,  therefore  in  industrial  development,  therefore  in  increasing  the 
population's  well-being-was  the  right  thing  to  be  doing,  what  government  ought  to  do.  I 
agree  with  that.  I  think  that's  all  the  right  idea.  But  you  get  so  many  axes  to  grind-this 
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developer,  that  politician,  this  newspaper,  the  black  community  in  Oakland,  and  on  and  on 
and  on—that  sometimes  we  don't  do  a  very  good  job  of  getting  it  done. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  done  is  because  the  factors  and  factions 
that  are  operating  for  some  objective  they  believe  to  be  important  cause  the  advancement  of 
anything  to  be  difficult.  The  rising  tide  does  not  float  all  boats.  The  rising  tide  floats  only 
some  boats. 

Lage:     It  sounds  a  lot  like  our  Congress,  as  you  said  earlier  on  some  other  issue. 

Brady:  Of  course,  of  course. 

Lage:     Getting  everybody  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

Brady:  Yes.  And  I,  as  you  can  probably  tell  by  this  short  conversation,  I  like  to  get  things  done.  It's 
my  bag. 

Lage:     Right! 

Brady:  I'm  willing  to  take  chances  and  bump  heads  to  get  things  done.  I'm  not  willing  to  sit  back 
and  just  say,  "It's  too  complicated."  Although  sometimes  it  becomes  too  complicated.  But 
it's  not  going  to  dissuade  me  in  any  event,  so— 

Lage:     It's  a  challenge,  I  would  gather,  for  you. 


Siting  the  President's  Office  in  Oakland 

Lage:     Let  me  just  see  what  else.  Do  you  think  we've  discussed  technology  transfer  enough? 
Brady:  Sure. 

Lage:     Are  there  other  things  that  we  haven't  discussed  that  we  should?  We  didn't  talk  about  the 

move  to  Oakland.  Is  there  anything  in  that,  the  choice  of  Oakland  for  the  systemwide  office? 

Brady:  No.    Well,  we  can  talk  about  that  quickly.  We  can  talk  about  the  tenth  campus  quickly,  if 
you're  interested. 

Lage:    Yes. 

Brady:  The  move  to  Oakland.  I,  once  again,  was  the  project  manager  for  doing  that.  But  it  was 

difficult.  There  were  people  who  didn't  want  to  leave  Berkeley.  Berkeley  would  like  us  to 
leave,  but  people  who  were  in  office  didn't  really  want  to  leave.  They  certainly  didn't  want 
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to  go  across  the  bay.  We  had  substantial  pressure  to  go  to  San  Francisco,  the  same  people 
we're  talking  about.  They'd  never  go  to  San  Francisco.  They  couldn't  afford  to  live  over 
there;  didn't  want  to  go  over  there;  da-dah. 

We  ended  up  by  having  only  three  locations  that  made  any  real  sense.  Harbor  Bay  was 
one  location.  They  bid.  They  made  a  good  bid.  Most  people  were  not  interested  in  going  to 
Harbor  Bay  because  of  transportation. 

Lage:     Your  staff. 

Brady:  Well,  yes.  They  can't  get  there.  So  there's  no  real  interest  on  that.  Bramalea,  who  is  the 
developer  of  Civic  Center  Plaza  in  downtown  Oakland,  made  a  superb  offer.  Generally 
speaking,  at  that  point  in  time,  the  staff  did  not  believe  that  downtown  Oakland  was  safe,  to 
be  perfectly  frank.  Didn't  know  very  much  about  it,  but  they  didn't  believe  it  was  someplace 
they  wanted  to  go.  And  then  the  Kaiser  Center.  The  people  who  were  the  senior  managers 
of  the  Kaiser  Center  were  all  alumni  of  Berkeley.  They  finally  got  together  with  the  business 
community  and  persuaded  the  Kaiser  folks  to  make  a  very  attractive  offer-very  low  rent  the 
first  year  and  phasing  in,  to  help  us  get  moved— and  it  prevailed.  People  get  there  by  BART. 
There  wasn't  anybody  who  got  to  Berkeley  by  BART  who  couldn't  get  to  Oakland  by  BART. 

Lots  of  controversy.  People  didn't  like  it  in  the  beginning.  Then  they  began  to  love  it. 
The  politics  of  that  were  amazing  to  behold. 

Lage:     What  about  the  idea  of  staying  in  Berkeley?  The  City  of  Berkeley  finally  got  it  together  to 
make  some  kind  of  an  offer,  it  seems  to  me. 

Brady:  No,  they  never  did. 

Lage:     Well,  maybe  it  was  just  talk. 

Brady:  No.  They  made  a  proposal  to  allow  us  in  some  sense  to  rebuild  or  put  some  stories  on 

University  Hall,  but  the  first  floor  had  to  be  open  to  the  public,  with  public  restrooms  and  on 
and  on.  Impossible  for  the  security  needs  that  we  have,  and  not  big  enough  in  any  event,  and 
way  too  expensive  to  do  it  their  way,  and  on  and  on.  And  so  it  never  was  a  real  proposal. 

There  were  only  three  real  proposals:  the  ones  I  told  you  about.  They  were  actual,  firm 
proposals  with  real  architectural  renderings  and  all  the  budget  data.  I  thought  the  best  was 
Civic  Center.  Best  long-term,  downtown  location,  good  BART  transportation,  restaurants, 
post  offices,  etc.  The  most  attractive  financially  was  Harbor  Bay,  but  you  couldn't  get  there. 
And  Kaiser  was  essentially  the  compromise  candidate.  It  was  more  expensive  than  it  should 
have  been;  it  wasn't  quite  the  location  I  would  have  liked;  I  didn't  like  multiple  tenants  in  the 
same  building,  although  it  worked  out  fine,  and  that's  why  we  went  there.  Period. 

Lage:     You  had  some  staff  who  were  unhappy,  they  had  liked  the  [Berkeley]  campus  setting  is  what 
I've  always  heard. 
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Brady:  Well,  that  was  one  contingent,  small  but  vocal.  They  were  not  the  ones  that  were  causing  the 
move.  There  were  the  five  other  buildings  full  of  people  who  weren't  so  close  to  the  campus, 
all  over  Berkeley. 

Lage:     Scattered. 

Brady:  Scattered  and  having  terrible,  terrible  conditions,  that  liked  to  move.  The  University  Hall 
people  weren't  entirely  enthusiastic,  but  they  were  the  smallest  of  the  numbers  of  people. 

Lage:     I  had  forgotten  that. 

Brady:  Yes.  They  were  about  a  fifth  of  the  numbers  of  people  we  had  to  move.  So  it  just  got  done. 


Siting  the  Tenth  Campus  at  Lake  Yosemite,  Merced 

Brady:  The  tenth  campuses  was  a  very  fascinating  story.  They  finally  went  to  exactly  where  the 
committee  took  them.  That  was  my  favorite  site. 

Lage:     That  was  your  favorite  site? 

Brady:  That  was  my  pick  from  day  one.  In  fact,  I've  written  letters  and  dated  them  to  my  memoirs, 
which  I  can  show  you,  that  simply  said,  "In  the  end,  we  will  go."  Because  it  was  the  only 
site  we  could  go  to. 

Lage:     Somehow  I  recall  that  the  committee  put  two  choices  in  front  of  the  regents,  but  they  really 
wanted  the  site  not  chosen. 

Brady:  Well,  by  being  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  think  I  probably  could  answer. 

Lage:     Oh,  you  were  still  the  chairman  of  the  committee?1 

Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:    Okay.  Then  you  obviously  know  a  lot  more  than  I  do! 

Brady:  Well,  we  came  down  to  three  sites  after  all  this  work.  The  site  that  was  actually  in  Fresno 
was  impossible  to  attain.  There  were  too  many  landowners;  there  was  too  complicated  a 
financial  picture  to  put  together;  they  couldn't  make  the  donations;  they  couldn't  make  them 


'The  Board  of  Regents  chose  the  Merced  site  in  May,  1995,  after  Mr.  Brady's  retirement. 
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timely;  and  they  had  a  water  problem,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  And  that  was  sort  of  no  one's 
choice.  Except  it  prevailed  over  the  one  that  caused  all  the  controversy. 

Lage:     Which  was  which  one? 

Brady:  I've  lost  track  of  the  names  now.  It's  the  one-it's  not  actually  in  Fresno,  but  it's  north  of 
Fresno,  right  beside  Fresno. 

Lage:     I  see.  [The  three  final  choices  were  Table  Mountain,  in  Madera  County  near  the  city  of 
Fresno;  Lake  Yosemite,  Merced;  and  the  Academy  site  in  Fresno  County-Ed.] 

Brady:  That's  the  one  [the  Table  Mountain  site]  that  Chuck  Young  was  highly  in  favor  of.  He 

believed  that's  where  it  should  go,  and  he  was  very  vocal,  very  articulate.  But  that  was  an 
impossible  site  to  put  together,  and  the  reason  I  picked  the  one  I  did  is  because  it  was  there; 
it  was  two  thousand  free  acres;  it  had  plenty  of  water;  it  was  instantaneously  available;  there 
were  no  problems  with  our  having  a  research  park  in  that  environment  if  we  chose  to  have 
one;  it's  a  nice  academic  setting;  and  it's  not  too  far  from  the  Fresno  airport.  And,  generally 
speaking— 

Lage:     It  sounds  perfect. 

Brady:  I  said  we're  going  to  take  the  one  we  could  get  at.  Getting  two  thousand  free  acres  without 
environmental  problems,  with  actual  water?  Real  water?  In  the  Fresno  valley?  You  know, 
real  water? 

Lage:     I  don't  understand  why  the  committee  put  two  sites  in  front  of  the  regents,  if  it  was  that 
clearcut. 

Brady:  Because  we  basically  didn't  want  to  have  only  one  site  if  something  went  wrong.  So  we 

were  going  to  keep  it  going  forward  until  we  had  two  demonstrable  sites,  and  then  you  could 
pick  which  one  was  the  best.  My  view  is  there  never  would  be  two  in  the  bitter  end  because 
one  never  was  going  to  be  demonstrably  viable.  But  I  was  perfectly  prepared  to  go  along 
with  that. 


A  New  Chemistry  on  the  Board  of  Repents,  and  Understanding  the  Regental  Role 


Lage:     By  this  time-this  is  toward  the  end  of  your  time  there-was  it  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
regents,  were  you  finding?  You've  mentioned  this  trend,  but  we  haven't  described  the  end  of 
the  trend  from  your  point  of  view. 

Brady:  I  think  the  answer  is  yes.  There  had  built  up  a  general  negative  relationship  between  the 
regents  and  the  administration,  writ  large.  I  don't  think  it  was  focused,  particularly.  They 
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just  simply  had,  for  whatever  reason  one  can  speculate-because  of  the  press,  because  of 
their  own  supporters,  because  of  the  governor— I  don't  know— 

Lage:     And  the  composition  of  the  board  changed,  too,  as  you  mentioned. 

Brady:  Right.  And  there  was  a  whole  new  chemistry  going  on.  The  addition  of  Ward  Connerly  and 
his  activist  role  that  he  brought  to  the  regents.  And  also,  just  as  that  was  phasing  in  to  maybe 
a  soothing  out,  then  the  affirmative  action  issue  started,  and  that  just  put  new  flames  in  the 
fire.  Even  though  they  didn't  actually  take  action  for  some  months,  they'd  been  talking  about 
it.  And  this  caused  everybody  to  get  excited,  and  so  it  was  hard  to  get  real  work  done. 
Whatever  the  issue  was,  it  was  now  being  screened  through  these  filters  of  inefficiency  or 
waste  or  compensation  issues  or  conflict  of  interest  issues  or  whatever. 

And  so  it  wasn't  as  easy  to  get  things  done.  You  had  to  be  much  more  careful  of  how  you 
took  things  to  the  regents.  There  was  a  loss  of  the  informality  of  being  able  to  discuss 
openly  with  regents,  issues- 

Lage:     One  at  a  time- 
Brady:  One  at  a  time.  They  had  been  criticized  during  this  earlier  process  for  that  kind  of  a 

relationship.  And  so  I  think  it  is  still  kind  of  difficult,  as  best  I  can  tell  from  talking  to 
people.  The  other  day  I  had  some  meetings  with  attorneys,  a  lot  of  gossip. 

Lage:     Yes. 

Brady:  I  think  it  has  not  settled  down.  The  affirmative  action  issues  are  still  very  important. 
They're  in  the  national  papers. 

Lage:  Oh,  yes.  And  the  attitudes  that  you  describe  may  be  with  those  regents  as  long  as  they're  on. 

Brady:  Yes. 

Lage:  In  your  dealings  with  the  regents,  do  you  see  the  regents  as  your  boss,  or  the  president? 

Brady:  The  president. 

Lage:  Is  that  clear  to  the  regents?  Is  there  confusion  there,  ever? 

Brady:  Not  to  most  regents. 

Lage:     [chuckling]  The  reason  I  say  this  is  we  did  an  interview  in  this  series  with  a  regent  who  did 
say  he  thought  you  were  confused  sometimes  and  thought  you  were  more  loyal  to  the 
president  than  to  the  regents. 

Brady:  lam. 
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Lage:     That  struck  me  as  being  the  way  you  should  be. 

Brady:  You  bet.  That's  exactly  right.  They  hire  the  president.  The  president  is  the  interface  to  the 

regents,  and  I  work  for  the  president.  That's  the  point  I  was  making.  It's  just  a  splinter  of  the 
point  about  how  do  boards  function.  And  if  boards  think  they're  going  to  go  around  the 
president  and  deal  with  vice  presidents  and  get  little  things  done,  little  studies  here,  a  little 
information  there,  the  president  isn't  going  to  function  well.  And  those  regents  who  think 
they  manage  the  university  are  sadly  misinformed.  Actually,  the  faculty  manage  the 
university  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  there  are  lots  of  constituents,  and  the  constituents 
really  are  a  lot  of  legislative  alumni,  unions,  staff,  faculty,  a  lot  of  them.  And  if  the 
president,  if  he  or  she  is  not  the  focal  point  where  that  power  comes  down  and  ends  and  then 
is  distributed,  the  university  will  not  function  well. 

And  there  are  regents  who  would  have  said  what  you  just  said,  and  they  are  entirely 
correct.  Entirely  correct.  Now,  I  would  never  support  the  president  if  he  had  done  anything 
illegal  or  immoral.  That's  not  what  I'm  talking  about.  It's  when  the  president  makes  a  policy 
decision  after  he's  had  what  I  consider  to  be  adequate  inputs.  I  get  very  upset  if  I  don't  get 
inputs.  But  once  they've  been  given  and  the  president  says,  "Well,  we're  going  to  have  to  go 
this  way,"  then  that's  the  way  we  all  go.  And  we  have  to  support  the  president.  And  if  a 
regent  asks  me  about  an  issue  that  I  don't  necessarily  agree  with  but  that's  the  president's 
point  of  view,  I'm  going  to  support  the  president's  point  of  view.  Because  it's  a  perfectly 
rational  point  of  view.  It  just  isn't  mine. 

And  we've  had  several  cases  like  that.  We  had  the  issue  of  building  new  hospitals,  where 
I  was  absolutely  on  the  other  side  of  the  argument.  But  when  it  came  time  to  present  at  the 
regents,  we  go.  It  turned  out  I  was  correct.  The  new  hospitals  are  losing  a  lot  of  money. 

Lage:     So  there's  one  we  didn't  go  into,  and  I'm  reluctant  to  go  into  it  because  I  know  those  are 
complicated  issues. 

Brady:  They  are  complicated,  and  David's  position  was  supported  by  the  chancellor.  And  the 
arguments  made  were  not  outrageous. 

Lage:     On  either  side. 

Brady:  On  either  side.  If  you  come  down  to  one  of  those,  and  somebody  says.  "What  do  you 
think?"- 

m 

Lage:     You  were  saying  if  somebody  asked  you  a  question  that  way. 

Brady:  The  regent  would  have  asked  me  a  question  in  my  specific  field  of  expertise,  technical 

knowledge.  Specifically,  "Ron,  what  do  y_ou_think  of  this  proposal?"  If  they  ask  me  in  that 
form,  I'm  going  to  tell  them  that  "in  my  judgment  it  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  it  is 
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perfectly  rational  and  the  president  has  made  a  perfectly  good  analysis  of  this,  and  I  support 
the  president."  And  that's  what  I  would  say.  I  would  never  say,  "I  support  the  president" 
without  having  formally—now,  if  the  question  just  comes  out,  "Are  you  supportive  of  this 
proposal  made  by  the  president?"  "You  bet."  That  may  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
but  not  to  me. 

Lage:     Right.  I  can  understand  that. 


Charles  Young  and  the  Presidency 


Lage:  Okay.  What  else  should  we  talk  about?  Anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  the  transition 
to  Jack  Peltason?  Or  I'll  ask  you  specifically:  did  you  think  Chuck  Young  would  be  a  good 
president?  You've  made  many  compliments  to  his  managerial  skills. 

Brady:  I  think  Chuck,  by  the  time  this  event  came  to  be,  had  made  a  considerable  number  of  regents 
somewhat  angry.  I  don't  think  a  president  ought  to  be  selected  that  doesn't  have  the  full 
support  of  all  the  regents,  and  I  don't  think  Chuck  did,  so  for  that  reason  I  would  say  no.  But 
not  for  the  reason  of  his  qualities  or  his  skill  or  his  integrity  or  his  leadership.  Anybody  who 
is  in  the  business  that  the  chancellors  are  in,  or  Jack  or  I  or  anybody  else  was  in,  over  a  long 
enough  period  of  time,  must  make  some  enemies.  It's  just  natural.  Because  you  have  to 
occasionally  do  something  they  don't  want  done.  And  Chuck  had  been  in  a  lot  of  those 
situations,  and  he  had  left  some  scars  along  the  way.  I  don't  think,  therefore,  that  he  could 
have  gotten  unanimous  support.  So  I  would  say  no  to  your  question,  because  he  couldn't 
have  gotten  unanimous  support. 

Lage:     But  he  would  have  been  a  good  manager,  you  think? 

Brady:  The  other  issue  is  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  what  the  chemistry  would  be  between  Chuck  and 
the  Berkeley  campus.  The  Berkeley  campus  could  well  have  been  very  unhappy  with  a 
UCLA  chancellor  becoming  the  president.  That  would  have  made  it  difficult.  So  if  you  add 
up  the  two— I'm  not  sure  how  the  regents  on  a  unanimous  basis  are  going  to  totally  support 
him  and  how  the  Berkeley  campus,  particularly  the  faculty  of  the  Berkeley  campus,  will 
respond— I  don't  think  he  would  have  made  or  could  have  been  selected.  I  don't  know  how  he 
would  have  made  it  if  he  had  been  selected  because  of  these  other  two  issues.  But  not  on  the 
grounds  of  his  capacity  to  do  so. 

Lage:    There's  a  lot  of  politics. 

Brady:  Well- 

Lage:     In  the  broader  sense. 
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Brady:  In  the  broader  sense,  yes.  Most  people  will  not  accept  a  presidency  without  a  unanimous 

vote  of  the  board.  It's  almost  an  unwritten  rule  among  administrators,  managers,  about  this. 
If  you  can't  get  full  support  of  the  board  and  a  commitment  to  support  you  as  the  new 
"hmm,"  if  it's  a  split  vote,  don't  take  it.  Because  there's  a  reason  for  the  split  vote,  and  you're 
going  to  have  to  live  with  that  reason  as  time  goes  on.  So  I  think  I've  answered  that. 


The  Long-Cvcle  View 


Lage:     Yes.  Sounds  good.  Now,  what  should  we  discuss  that  we  haven't?  What  do  you  want  to  say 
that  hasn't  come  up? 

Brady:  Well,  let  me  just  make  a  philosophical  comment.  It's  one  I  made  to  a  number  of  my  friends 
who  have  asked  me  where  I  think  all  this  is  going.  I  take  the  long-cycle  view.  I  think  these 
kinds  of  issues  have  long  cycles,  maybe  ten-year  cycles,  maybe  twenty-year  cycles,  but  not 
three-year  cycles.  And  this  is  a  long-cycle  event.  It  will  take  time  for  all  the  disharmony 
that  exists  between  the  regents  and  the  administration  to  wear  itself  out.  New  chancellors 
will  come,  new  boards  will  come,  new  issues  will  come,  and  eventually  it  will  be  different 
again.  Now,  I  don't  know  when  that  is,  but  I  know  it  isn't  probably  today.  And  so 
somewhere  down  the  road  is  when  institutions  outlive  their  managers  and  board. 

Lage:     Right.  The  leaders  aren't  the  ones  actually  in  charge. 

Brady:  That's  correct.  They  aren't  in  charge.  And  leaders  can  only  do  so  many  things.  When 

they're  not  leading,  because  they're  just  tied  up  in  activity,  then  the  system  just  drifts.  But 
the  system  is  so  big  and  so  good,  it  can  drift  for  a  long  time  without  doing  any  damage.  And 
eventually  somebody  comes  back  and  gives  us  some  leadership.  David  gave  it  leadership 
when  he  came,  out  of  a  very  morass  situation  of  finances  and  disharmony.  He  brought  it  to  a 
new  level.  Clark  Kerr  did  it  in  his  day  before  his  time  had  come. 

Lage:     Right. 

Brady:  Some  chancellors  have  given  great  leadership  to  their  campuses,  and  some  have  not  done 

very  much.  But  the  system  will  outlive  you  and  me.  So  I  don't  think  there's  any  reason  to  be 
dejected  about  anything.  The  University  of  California  will  go  on.  They  will  have  this 
problem  and  that  problem  and  this  controversy  and  that  controversy,  and  eventually  those 
will  all  be  forgotten.  And  it  won't  be  very  many  years  before  nobody  knows  what  you're 
talking  about  when  you  say  "the  executive  compensation  hassle." 

Lage:     That's  right.  I  think  that  will  be  easily  forgotten! 
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Brady:  I  think  it  is  probably  forgotten,  to  be  perfectly  frank.  For  the  general  masses  out  there  this  is 
not  an  issue.  This  is  not  on  anybody's  screen.  Now,  you're  wrapping  up  the  history,  so  it's 
on  screens  again,  but  it  isn't  something  that  will  be  extraordinarily  active. 

Lage:     No. 

Brady:  And  as  these  things  change  and  history  goes  on,  the  affirmative  action  problems  will  work 
themselves  out.  Look  at  California  going  through  bilingual  education  now.  Can  you 
remember  the  last  time  it  went  through  bilingual  education?  It  came  out  the  other  way! 
With  the  same  amount  of  hassle.  And  it  will  come  out  somewhere  in  between  as  this  all 
works  its  way  through.  So  I  am  philosophical  about  this.  I  don't  lose  any  sleep  about  it. 

Lage:     That's  a  great  attitude. 

Brady:  I  just  think  that  this  is  the  way  the  world  works,  and  if  you  don't  ever  want  to  be  in  a 
controversy,  then  don't  ever  do  anything.  You  can  avoid  controversy.  Just  don't  do 
anything.  Nobody  gets  on  your  case  for  doing  nothing,  which  is  another  interesting  thing. 
Boards  ought  to  pay  attention  to  people  who  are  doing  things,  as  opposed  to  people  who  are 
not  doing  anything.  In  the  positive  sense,  not  the  other  way  around. 

You  and  I  both  know  people  who  have  been  going  to  regents'  meetings  for  years,  and  the 
regents  don't  even  know  who  they  are,  because  they  never  do  anything.  So,  a  function  that  is 
odd  in  the  public  sector  is  that  the  rewards  are  all  negative.  You  can't  get  a  positive  reward. 
You  can't  get  a  bonus;  you  can't  be  given  new  authorities.  All  you  can  do  is  survive.  And  so 
that  particular  phenomenon,  which  boards  ought  to  think  about,  but  don't,  is  what  causes 
administrations  to  become  bureaucratic. 

Lage:     By  not  rewarding  in  some  way  the  merit. 

Brady:  Not  rewarding  the  merit,  but  always  penalizing  a  failure. 

Lage:     Yes. 

Brady:  Now,  if  you  do  both— reward  accomplishments  and  penalize  failures—on  balance  it's  okay. 
But  you  can't  be  rewarded  by  accomplishing  anything.  That's  the  norm.  But  anything  you 
happen  to  cause  a  problem  with,  that's  a  failure.  And  that's  why  administrators  become  total 
bureaucrats.  Factotums,  as  they  used  to  be  called. 

Lage:  And  we  have  a  lot  of  them  in  the  university. 

Brady:  You  just  keep  your  head  under  the  manhole  cover,  and  everything  is  this  [gesturing]. 

Lage:  [chuckling] 

Brady:  And  that's  what  bureaucracy  is.  And  why  is  it  that  way?  Because  boards  make  it  that  way. 
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Lage:     So  you  think  that's  the  board's  fault,  not  the  leadership  of  the  administration. 

Brady.  Oh,  no.  I  think  the  board  causes  it.  That's  the  way  the  board  functions.  It's  exactly  how  they 
function.  So  everybody  knows  that.  And  for  most  people,  their  response  to  that  is  like  any 
evolutionary  process  of  any  living  creature,  which  is  to  avoid  it.  If  snakes  eat  you,  don't  go 
out  when  the  snakes  are  out.  People  leam  how  to  do  that. 

And  you  watch  the  behavior  patterns  of  people,  and  that's  how  they  respond.  As  soon  as 
they  get  the  impression  that  you  get  eaten  out  there  if  you  try  to  explain  something  or  defend 
something  or  propose  something  new,  even  if  it  might  not  work,  then  they  don't  do  it  any 
longer.  They  just  sit  there  and  wait  for  somebody  to  tell  them  what  to  do  so  that  they  can 
then  say,  "I  didn't  do  that.  She  told  me  to  do  that."  That's  the  way  bureaucracies  function. 
They  consume  lots  of  money;  they  don't  get  anything  done,  and  so  forth. 

Lage:     But  they  move  along. 

Brady:  Yes.  But  boards  cause  that.  They  cause  it.  They  don't  weigh  successes  against  failures. 
They  only  weigh  failures  against  failures.  And  it's  their  perception  of  failure,  too,  by  the 
way,  not  necessarily  a  failure. 

Lage:     Yes,  that's  true,  which  is  sometimes  only  a  public  relations  failure. 

Brady:  If  you  go  around  the  whole  country  and  look  at  the  most  successful  presidents  in  terms  of 
longevity,  they're  often  presidents  who  have  done  almost  nothing.  Great  alumni  relations, 
good  board  relations,  get  along  with  the  legislature,  don't  fight  with  the  faculty.  Just  go. 
Long-lived.  And  those  who  have  tried  to  do  some  very  interesting  things,  and  some  have 
accomplished  some  very  interesting  things,  are  often  not  long  in  longevity.  That's  my 
philosophic  end  for  the  conversation. 

Lage:     Well,  that's  very  good.  I  have  really  enjoyed  this. 


Transcribed  by  Mim  Eisenberg 
Final  Typed  by  Sara  Diamond 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-- William  R.  Frazer 


William  Frazer  began  his  career  at  the  University  of  California  as  professor  of  physics 
on  the  newly-established  San  Diego  campus  in  1960.  He  served  as  acting  provost  of  Third 
College  during  a  period  of  student  unrest  in  the  sixties.  He  was  active  in  the  Academic  Senate 
there,  eventually  chairing  the  universitywide  Academic  Council.  In  that  capacity,  he  worked 
closely  with  UC  President  David  Saxon  (another  physicist)  who  asked  him  to  be  Vice  President- 
Academic  Affairs  in  1981. 

When  David  Gardner  became  president  in  1983,  he  asked  Frazer  to  stay  on,  with  the  title 
of  Senior  Vice  President- Academic  Affairs,  a  post  he  held  until  1991,  when  he  chose  to  re-enter 
academia.  Scientist  that  he  is,  he  has  keen  observational  skills,  demonstrated  in  the  interview 
which  follows.  What  may  not  be  obvious  to  the  reader  is  Professor  Frazer's  wry  and  quick  wit, 
reflected  by  inflectional  changes  in  his  voice. 

The  topics  covered  run  the  gamut  from  the  superconducting  supercollider  (which 
California  did  not  get,  happily,  in  retrospect),  administrative  relationships  within  the  Office  of 
the  President,  management  and  oversight  of  the  national  labs  (a  committee  on  which  he  still  sits), 
admissions  policy  and  affirmative  action,  interaction  with  the  chancellors,  and  the  Keck 
telescope.  He  contrasts  the  leadership  styles  of  the  two  Davids,  Saxon  and  Gardner,  with  a 
candid  assessment  and  admiration. 

Two  interview  sessions,  June  6  and  June  23,  1997,  were  held  at  Professor  Frazer's  Birge 
Hall  office  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  The  tapes  were  transcribed  at  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  and  Professor  Frazer  reviewed  them  carefully.  (He  had  been  Indiana's  spelling  champion 
as  a  young  student.)  The  changes  in  the  edited  transcript  were  made  at  ROHO  before  indexing. 

Researchers  of  higher  education  will  find  William  Frazer's  interview  rich  with  references 
to  and  reflections  on  academics  and  administration,  leadership  and  personality,  at  the  University 
of  California. 


Germaine  LaBerge,  Interviewer/Editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
January  2000 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  WILLIAM  R.  FRAZER 


I  CHILDHOOD  AND  EDUCATION 

[Interview  1,  June  6,  1997]  ##' 

Page  at  the  U.S.  Senate 


LaBerge:  Okay,  well,  we  usually  like  to  start  at  the  beginning  with  your  birth  and  childhood.  I  know 
you  were  bom  in  Indiana,  but  why  don't  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  the  circumstances? 

Frazer:      Well,  [I  was]  bom  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  August  6,  1933.  Only  child,  nothing  very 
remarkable  I  remember  until  older. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  go  to  schools  in  Indianapolis  all  the  way  through? 

Frazer:      Yes,  John  Strange  Grade  School,  with  a  principal  named  Chester  Queer.  And  Broad 

Ripple  High  School,  it  sounds  kind  of  corny,  [laughter]  It  was  a  very  good  high  school.  I 
won  the  Indiana  State  Spelling  Contest  when  I  was,  I  guess,  twelve.  Became  a  page  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  at  thirteen.  I  spent  a  year  doing  that;  that's  a  political  appointment.  My  father 
knew  somebody,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ability.  But  it  was  very  educational. 

LaBerge:  So  you  lived  in  Washington  with  a  group  of  other  pages? 

Frazer:      Yes.  Yes,  in  fairly  sordid  conditions,  an  unsupervised  rooming  house  called  the  Pages' 
Dorm.  I  went  to  high  school  from  six-thirty  to  nine-thirty  in  the  morning.  It  was  my 
freshman  year  at  high  school;  I  had  skipped  a  grade. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  how  interesting! 

Frazer:      It  was  interesting.  I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with  forming  my  character.  It  made  me 
more  independent,  certainly,  the  fact  that  my  parents  would  let  me  go  off  by  myself  and  do 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcript. 
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this.  They  were  pretty  scared  when  I  actually  was  offered  the  appointment,  but  I  wasn't 
hearing  about  not  doing  it. 

LaBerge:  Well,  it  must  have  given  you  a  view  of  politics,  and  government,  and  relationships. 

Frazer:      Yes,  a  sort  of  a  seamy  view.  But  I  met  some  real  heroes.  And  I  got  to  think  [Senator] 
Robert  Taft  was  a  very  impressive  character,  and  [Senator]  Arthur  Vandenburg. 

LaBerge:  I'm  just  figuring  out  the  years- 

Frazer:  Forty-seven. 

LaBerge:  Okay  so,  after  the  war—. 

Frazer:  Yes,  [Harry]  Truman  was  president,  Eightieth  Congress. 

LaBerge:  What  friend  of  your  father's  helped  you  get  appointed? 

Frazer:      His  name  was  Frank  Millis.  He  was  the  campaign  manager  for  a  very  seedy  senator  from 
Indiana  named  William  E.  Jenner.  He  was  a  junior-grade  [Senator  Joseph]  McCarthy, 
didn't  have  the  brains  of  McCarthy,  [laughter] 


Meeting  Jane  Zaiscr  in  High  School,  Indiana 


LaBerge:  So  then  you  came  back  and  finished  school  in  Indiana.  Were  you  always  interested  in 
science? 

Frazer:      No.  It  didn't  really  crystalize.  In  fact,  when  I  went  to  Carleton  College,  I  went  there 

because  they  came  down  and  recruited  me  and  gave  me  a  full  scholarship,  room  and  board 
and  everything.  I  was  still  thinking  I  would  maybe  go  into  engineering,  but  somebody 
told  me  science  was  better.  And  then  I  was  going  into  chemistry,  but  I  gravitated  toward 
more  fundamental  things,  gradually.  So  I'm  in  the  most  fundamental  field  of  physics: 
particle  physics. 

LaBerge:  Any  other  special  memories  growing  up,  like  being  a  page,  or  any  other  influences  that 
you  think  formed  you? 

Frazer:      I  met  my  wife  at  age  thirteen. 
LaBerge:  Oh,  you  did?  Was  she  also  a  page? 
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Frazer:      No,  this  was  just  after  that.  I  was  competing  in  the  state  contest  at  Indiana  University  in 
geometry  and  she  was  competing  in  algebra.  We  have  a  picture  of  us. 

LaBerge:  And  then  did  you  re-meet  later? 

Frazer:      She  was  editing  the  school  paper,  and  I  was  editing  the  yearbook.  And  the  faculty  sponsor 
decided  she  needed  a  date. 

LaBerge:  Is  this  during  college,  you  mean? 

Frazer:      No,  that's  in  high  school. 

LaBerge:  So  you've  known  each  other  all  that  time,  wow.  Where  did  she  go  to  college? 

Frazer:      Indiana.  We  didn't  get  married  until  after  college,  just  before  coming  here  to  graduate 
school. 

LaBerge:  Why  don't  you  give  me  your  wife's  name? 

Frazer:      Jane,  maiden  name  Zaiser,  Z-a-i-s-e-r,  also  grew  up  in  Indianapolis  after  moving  there 
from  Chicago  at  age  eight. 

LaBerge:  How  about  your  parents'  names? 

Frazer:      My  father's  name  was  William  J.,  and  my  mother's  name  Mildred  Dahlman.  My  mother's 
maiden  name—everybody  knows  that  for  their  bank  account. 


Carleton  College.  UC  Berkeley,  and  Princeton,  1951-1960 


LaBerge:  You're  right.  Well,  when  you  finished  college,  how  did  you  decide  to  go  on  for  your 
master's?  And  how  did  you  happen  to  come  to  Berkeley? 

Frazer:      Carleton  is  a  small  place,  and  the  department  chairman  personally  takes  an  interest  in 
every  major,  naturally,  all  five  of  us.  He  pretty  much  placed  us.  He  sized  up  where  he 
thought  we  would  fit  into  things.  And  he  gave  me  the  highest  encouragement  and  said  I 
should  go  to  a  place  like—he  mentioned  Berkeley,  he  mentioned  Caltech,  he  mentioned  the 
standard  places.  I  applied  and  was  admitted  to  several  of  them.  Then,  I  got  an  NSF 
[National  Science  Foundation]  predoctoral  fellowship.  It  was  good  for  several  years,  so  I 
could  pick  which  one  I  wanted  to  go  to.  I  think  the  choice  between  Caltech  and  Berkeley 
was  made  by  my  wife,  not  by  me. 

LaBerge:  Because  of  the  location? 
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Frazer:      Yes,  the  location.  It  sounded  more  exciting  in  Berkeley.  It  was  a  good  choice. 
LaBerge:  Who  did  you  study  under? 
Frazer:      Geoffrey  F.  Chew.  It  was  a  very  lucky  choice. 
LaBerge:  Did  you  study  with  him  all  through  your  whole  doctoral—? 

Frazer:      No,  he  wasn't  here  during  my  first  two  years;  I  was  doing  course  work  and  probably  would 
have  studied  with  Robert  Karplus  or  [Melvin]  Ruderman.  But  then  I  decided,  since  the 
NSF  would  pay  for  me  any  place  in  the  world,  to  take  a  year  in  Europe.  I  studied  one  year 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  in  the  Netherlands,  under  again  a  very  distinguished 
professor,  Leon  Van  Hove,  one  year.  And  when  I  came  back,  Chew  had  just  arrived.  He 
was  a  young  star,  so  I  gravitated  toward  him.  I  was  his  first  Ph.D.  student  here,  first  one  to 
get  a  Ph.D.;  many  others  did.  I  got  very  lucky.  The  work  I  did,  really  with  Chew's 
inspiration,  first  thing  after  my  thesis,  became  very  famous.  I  was  a  star  overnight.  I 
predicted  the  existence  of  a  new  particle,  and  it  was  later  found. 

LaBerge:  What's  the  name  of  it?  I  know  nothing  about  physics  so—. 

Frazer:      It's  called  the  rho,  as  in  the  Greek  letter  rho.  I  predicted  that  along  with  my  collaborator, 
Jose  Fulco,  a  professor  at  [UC]  Santa  Barbara  now.  And  it  was  found  a  few  years  later. 

So  I  kind  of  had  my  pick  of  jobs.  I  went  for  a  postdoctoral  year  at  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  in  Princeton,  where  Oppenheimer  took  an  interest  in  me  and  was  my 
personal,  you  might  say,  employment  agency.  I  never  made  a  phone  call,  they  called  me. 
It  was  lucky;  it  was  wonderful.  And  I  picked  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

LaBerge:  I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  year.  It's  about  1960? 

Frazer:      Sixty,  graduated  and  got  a  Ph.D.  in  '59.  I  went  and  stayed  one  year,  '59  to  '60  at  the 
institute,  then  went  to  San  Diego. 
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II  ACADEMICS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  AT  UC  SAN  DIEGO,  1960-1981 


Acting  Provost  at  Third  College,  1969-1970 

LaBerge:  You  were  at  San  Diego  until  you  came  back  here  to  be  in  the  administration? 

Frazer:      Yes. 

LaBerge:  I  noticed,  though,  that  you  did  some  administrative  work. 

Frazer:      Yes,  I  was  in  and  out  of  it.  I  had  an  exciting  one,  which  doesn't  appear  in  its  full  glory 

here,  in  1969,  the  height  of  the  turmoil  on  campuses  over  civil  rights.  We  had  a  student  at 
San  Diego  who  later  became  famous,  Angela  Davis.  She  and  a  group  of  very  able  black 
students  staged  demonstrations  and  you  might  say  took  over  the  process  of  forming  a  new 
college.  San  Diego  has  a  college  system  like  Santa  Cruz.  They  were  about  to  form  the 
third  one.  The  provost  innocently  asked  this  group  of  students  for  their  advice.  They  gave 
him  something  called  the  Lumumba-Zapata  Demands. 

LaBerge:  All  of  that  sounds  familiar,  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Frazer:      He  kind  of  fled  in  terror,  to  oversimplify  the  situation,  [laughter]  I  became  the  acting 
provost  of  the  Lumumba-Zapata  College.  It  was  never,  of  course,  officially  Lumumba- 
Zapata  College,  but  we  actually  called  it  that  for  one  year.  For  one  year,  I  was  the  acting 
provost.  Then  they  found  a  permanent  provost  and  I  went  back  to  physics.  That  was  an 
exciting  year. 

LaBerge:  I  bet  it  was.  So,  1969  to  70. 

Frazer:      Yes. 

LaBerge:  That  was  right  during  the  Cambodian  invasion,  too. 
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Frazer:      Yes.  This  group  of  students  and  a  group  of  devoted  faculty  managed—believe  it  or  not-to 
arrive  at  a  consensus  on  an  academic  plan  for  the  college.  With  the  help  of  Bill  McGill, 
who  as  chancellor  was  very  helpful  and  effective--!  took  this  thing  to  the  regents,  and 
presented  it  to  them.  It  was  very  well  received.  I  think  they  were  sort  of  astounded  to  see 
my  clean-cut,  rational,  white,  young,  physicist  face.  It  reassured  them  a  great  deal.  And 
of  course,  I  wasn't  any  great  radical.  I  was  in  between,  trying  to  bring  something  good  out 
of  all  of  this. 

LaBerge:  What's  the  focus?  Is  it  now  Third  College? 

Frazer:      Yes,  but  it  was  renamed  recently.  It  finally  got  a  name,  Thurgood  Marshall  College.  The 
original  focus  was  to  emphasize  the  education  of  minority  students.  But  everything  was 
much  harder  to  do  than  we  naively  thought.  We  were  going  to  have  one-third  black 
students,  one-third  Mexican  American,  and  one-third  white.  We  eventually  ended  up  with 
a  student  distribution  much  like  any  other  place  in  the  University  of  California.  It  has 
retained  its  orientation  towards  social  justice  and  minorities,  but  it's  a  college  with  a 
population  and  standards  much  like  any  other.  From  the  beginning,  we  were  determined 
to  have  standards  like  any  other.  The  students  were  very  much  dedicated  to  that,  too. 

LaBerge:  In  the  process,  did  you  hire  faculty? 

Frazer:      Yes,  we  had  a  certain  number  we  hired  in  the  college  and  not  in  departments,  which 

eventually  turned  out  not  to  be  a  good  idea.  They  had  trouble  being  accepted,  those  few. 
But  in  general,  we  hired  with  the  cooperation  of  a  department.  That  first  year,  we  made 
some  good  hires.  One  of  them  ended  up  in  the  Gardner  administration  working  for  me, 
Joyce  Justus.  She  was  a  professor  of  anthropology  at  San  Diego,  who's  currently  assistant 
or  executive  assistant  to  the  chancellor  at  Santa  Cruz.  She'd  be  a  great  person  to  talk  to. 
She's  a  very  outspoken  black  woman  who's-she'll  give  you  an  earful  on  any  subject. 

LaBerge:  She  worked  with  you? 

Frazer:      She  was  my  special  assistant.  But  she  knew  everybody,  she's  that  kind  of  person. 

LaBerge:  What  was  it  like  for  you  to  go  from  being  a  professor  to  an  administrator— just  in  this  one 
small  instance? 

Frazer:      That  was  one  exciting  year,  and  that  helped  me  develop  some  talents  which  I  later  used. 
If  I  could  bring  that  group  to  consensus,  I  could  bring  any  old  committee  to  consensus. 
Bringing  people  together  was  rather  easy  after  that.  Patience.  Working  by  consensus 
often  meant  that  the  meeting  started  early  in  the  morning  and  didn't  end  until  late  at  night. 
I  would  really  just  wear  them  down. 

LaBerge:  Well,  it  could  have  happened  the  other  way  around  too,  right? 
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Frazer:      That's  right,  [laughter]  I  was  the  pro  in  a  sense-that's  all  I  was  doing  that  year;  I  took 
time  off  from  physics.  I  just  did  that,  I  was  full  time  at  it.  They  were  amateurs.  Still,  I 
wasn't  trying  to  imprint  it  with  any  preconceived  ideology.  I  just  wanted  to  bring 
something  good  out  of  this.  It  was  a  very  good  lesson  in  administration  and  in  working 
with  people  in  a  sometimes  quite  contentious  atmosphere. 

LaBerge:  How  do  you  think  you  were  chosen  to  do  that? 

Frazer:      That  was  an  interesting  story  too.  When  the  Lumumba-Zapata  Demands  were 

promulgated  and  the  provost  was  clearly  taken  aback  by  this—Armin  Rappaport  was  his 
name-he  was  pretty  much  not  in  evidence.  He  found  reasons  to  be  traveling  and  all  that. 
And  this  whole  thing  was  seething  around  the  faculty-Committee  on  Educational  Policy 
was  looking  at  it,  and  it  clearly  needed  some  help.  It  needed  to  be  either  dismissed  and  the 
whole  thing  gotten  rid  of~but  that  wasn't  so  easy;  the  students  were  determined~or  it 
needed  some  help,  to  make  something  out  of  it. 

And  a  few  faculty  got  interested  in  it.  One  of  my  colleagues  in  physics  was  very 
interested  in  it,  and  he  got  me  in,  Frank  Halpem.  Frank  and  I  started  thinking,  how  are  we 
going  to  make  something  out  of  this?  To  convince  the  faculty,  to  get  a  core  of  faculty 
support,  we  held  meetings  every  Sunday  for  several  weeks,  with  about  ten  faculty 
members  at  a  time.  Professor  Joseph  Watson,  the  faculty  sponsor  of  the  black  students 
association,  and  Professor  Carlos  Blanco,  of  the  Chicano  students  group,  also  attended. 
And  maybe  a  half  a  dozen  students,  some  black,  some  Chicano.  We  would  spend  the 
whole  afternoon  in  a  small  room,  and  we  would  go  at  it. 

Afterwards,  almost  every  one  of  those  faculty  members  who  bothered  to  come  was  a 
supporter,  so  we  had  a  core  support  in  the  Academic  Senate  of  about  ninety  people.  You 
know,  for  ninety  people  to  come  to  a  faculty  meeting,  you  can  get  anything  passed.  It  was 
an  interesting  lesson  in  grassroots  political  organization.  I  didn't  really  think  of  it  that 
way. 

I  had  been  organizing  this,  Frank  Halpem  and  I,  and  I  was  the  middle-of-the-roader. 
Frank  was  the  radical,  so  the  chancellor  saw  the  obvious  person-if  he  was  going  to  carry 
this  forward-I  was  the  obvious  choice. 

LaBerge:  So  when  you  became  provost,  the  students  already  knew  you  and  they  knew  where  you 
were  coming  from? 

Frazer:      Yes,  and  they  knew  I  wasn't  coming  from  any  particular  place,  ideologically,  which  is  why 
they  accepted  me.  They  would  have  accepted  me  more  than  any  of  my  friends,  like  say 
Frank  who  had  some  preconceived  ideas  of  what  he  wanted  to  have  come  out  of  it  We 
got  along  very  well,  all  except  Angela  Davis.  She  and  I  got  along  well  in  a  superficial 
way,  but  I  couldn't  get  anything  done  as  long  as  she  was  there.  She  was  so  dogmatic  and 
doctrinaire.  And  then  when  I  learned  she  was  a  member  of  that  old  fuddy-duddy 
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Communist  party,  that  really  explained  a  lot.  I  was  so  glad  she  got  a  job  at  UCLA  and 
left,  [laughter]  Then  we  got  something  done. 

LaBerge:  But  she  was  still  a  student,  or  was  she  on  the  faculty? 

Frazer:      She  was  a  graduate  student.  A  student  of  Herbert  Marcuse,  then  she  went  to  be  appointed 
an  acting  assistant  professor  at  UCLA.  Before  she  got  a  chance  to  teach,  the  regents 
dismissed  her  on  grounds  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  party—an  action  that 
outraged  most  faculty  and  students.  Many  years  later,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  signing  off  on 
her  appointment  as  full  professor  at  UC  Santa  Cruz,  where  she  is  a  well-respected  member 
of  the  faculty. 

One  more  thing  I  wanted  to  say  about  that,  why  I  got  into  this  position.  There  was  a  lot 
of  turmoil  on  campus  but  I  was  interested.  I  was  a  member  of  the  left-wing  faculty  caucus 
and  I  was  a  member  of  the  right-wing  faculty  caucus. 

LaBerge:  You  were  a  member  of  both? 

Frazer:      Yes,  I  like  to  describe  myself  as  the  right-wing-most  member  of  the  left-wing  faculty 

caucus  and  the  left-wing-most  member  of  the  right-wing  faculty  caucus.  I  was  accepted 
by  all  and  recognized  as  being  someone  who  brings  people  together. 

LaBerge:  You  were  fairly  young  then,  too.  Wasn't  that  considered  young  then  to  be--? 
Frazer:      Yes.  Let's  see,  so  '68  to  '33.  Yes,  sure,  thirty-five. 


Academic  Senate  Involvement 


LaBerge:  Just  your  interest,  your  involvement  in  the  Academic  Senate—  what  I've  read  is  that  not 

everybody  is  involved.  How  did  you  get  interested  in  that,  and  decide  yes,  you  would  be? 

Frazer:      I  was  a-by  virtue  of  when  I  came-founding  father  of  the  University  of  California,  San 
Diego. 

LaBerge:  You  know  what,  I  should  have  figured  that  out. 

Frazer:      I  was  there  essentially  the  first  year.  Of  course,  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography 

existed  before  us.  I  started  going  to— everybody  went  to  senate  meetings  at  the  beginning, 
and  then  people  started  to  drop  away.  But  I  thought  it  was  just  something  that  you  did  as 
part  of  your  faculty  responsibilities.  I  observed,  always,  distinguished  people  like  Harold 
Urey,  Jim  Arnold,  Maria  Mayer,  and  Joe  Mayer  going  to  senate  meetings,  and  it  wouldn't 
have  occurred  to  me  not  to  go.  So  when  they  asked  me  to  do  something  minor  like  be  the 
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parliamentarian,  I  was  the  parliamentarian  with  the  best  of  them.  Then  I  think  I  chaired 
practically  every  senate  committee  on  the  San  Diego  campus— Educational  Policy,  Budget- 
-every  major  committee.  I  was  division  chair.  It's  all  in  the  vita  of  what  years,  but  it  was 
fairly  soon  after  I  had  done  the  Third  College  provost  thing.  And  then  I  was  department 
chair,  and  that's  about  all  the  administration  I  did.  So  not  very  heavily  into  administration 
before  I  came  up  to  work  with  [UC  President]  David  Saxon. 

LaBerge:  You  wonder  if  you  had  gone  to  another  campus  that  was  fully  established,  if  you  might 
have  gotten  quite  as  involved? 

Frazer:      Might  not  have. 

LaBerge:  How  were  you  invited  by  David  Saxon  to  come  up  here? 

Frazer:      There  was  a  search  committee  for  the  position  of  academic  vice-president.  A  lot  of  people 
I  knew  were  on  it,  that  I  had  known  from  my  senate  work.  [UC  Vice  President]  Archie 
Kleingartner,  for  one,  was  on  it.  A  number  of  others.  My  friend  Jose  Fulco  was  on  it. 
They  knew  me  quite  well,  and  they  interviewed  me.  I  wasn't  surprised  that  they 
recommended  me. 


Chair  of  Academic  Council 


LaBerge:  Did  you  know  David  Saxon  before  this,  through  physics? 

Frazer:      Yes.  Not  closely,  but  I  knew  I  liked  him  and  respected  him.  And  I  knew  Bill  Fretter, 

because  he  was  a  professor  here  at  Berkeley  when  I  was  here,  I  knew  him  even  better.  He 
had  been  the  Academic  Council  chair  after  I  was-I  forgot,  of  course,  how  could  I  forget  to 
mention  that  I  was  Academic  Council  chair?  And  that's  a  way  you  get  to  know  the 
president  and  you  get  noticed  by  the  president.  He  can't  help  but  notice  you  and  work  with 
you. 

And  I  enjoyed  working  with  David  Saxon.  I  had  some  tense  things  to  do.  I  had  to 
convince  him  he  was  wrong  on  an  issue,  and  it  took  months.  The  issue  was,  the  chancellor 
at  that  time,  Bill  McElroy,  fell  on  the  outs  with  the  faculty.  The  faculty  voted  no 
confidence.  I  was  then  Academic  Council  chair,  but  my  job  was  to  talk  to  David  Saxon  to 
represent  the  senate.  I  told  him  that  the  San  Diego  campus  had  voted.  I  wasn't  on  the 
campus  at  the  time--I  was  there  physically,  but  I  wasn't  leading  the  campus  senate,  it 
wasn't  my  doing.  Nevertheless,  as  Academic  Council  chair,  I  had  to  bring  that  to  David 
Saxon.  I  had  to  tell  him  that  he  couldn't  ignore  that,  it  wasn't  going  away.  He  kept 
fighting  that  notion,  but  it  took  him  several  months.  Then  he  had  to  ease  Bill  McElroy 
out.  So  that  took  place  over  a  period  of  time,  and  he  saw  that  I  was  persistent  and  logical. 
That  was  a  good  interaction. 
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LaBerge:  Was  that  when  Richard  Atkinson  came,  or  was  there  another  chancellor  in  between? 
Frazer:      No,  that's  when  Atkinson  came. 

LaBerge:  Since  we're  going  to  talk  about  it  more  anyway,  why  don't  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about 
how  that  Academic  Council  works?  Because  you  really  saw  it  from  both  sides. 

Frazer:      Yes.  I  think  it's  a  very  effective  body  of  the  Academic  Senate.  It's  one  of  the  very  most 
effective.  It's  certainly  the  most  effective  of  the  statewide  senate  bodies.  The  core  of  it  is 
the  division  chairs  of  all  the  campuses,  along  with  the  elected  chair  of  the  council  and  the 
chairs  of  major  senate  committees.  So  it's  a  sort  of  executive  committee  of  the  senate. 
And  it  derives  most  of  its  power  out  of  a  very  direct  advisory  relationship  to  the  president, 
and  from  sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  not  voting. 

LaBerge:  Just  the  chair  sits? 

Frazer:      The  chair  and  the  vice-chair,  but  it's  understood  that  the  chair  is  talking  this  year.  The 

vice-chair  is  just  there  to  learn.  And  it's  a  very  influential  position,  because  over  the  years 
the  faculties  have  the  good  sense  not  to  accept  a  vote.  It's  paradoxical  in  a  way,  but  I 
always  said  we  should  not  accept  a  vote,  and  it  was  offered  to  us  a  time  or  two.  We 
should  not  accept  a  vote,  because  to  have  one  faculty  vote  among  twenty-some  regents  is  a 
travesty.  On  certain  issues,  the  faculty  voice  should  be  almost  controlling  or  at  least 
extremely  powerful.  So  it  shouldn't  be  represented  by  one  vote. 

Furthermore,  we  didn't  want  to  have  to  take  a  position  on  issues  such  as  divestment 
from  South  Africa.  It  just  wasn't,  in  my  mind,  a  senate  issue.  The  Academic  Council 
chair  is  in  a  position,  a  strong  advisory  position  by  virtue  of  sitting  on  the  board  and  by 
virtue  of  the  president  always  taking  the  faculty  view  very  seriously,  and  the  council  is  the 
group  to  which  he  has  the  easiest  access.  The  president,  in  my  memory,  has  always  met 
with  the  Academic  Council  every  month.  Occasionally  the  president  will  miss  and  it  will 
only  be  the  academic  vice-president,  but  usually  the  president  is  there. 

LaBerge:  Is  it  held  at  different  campuses? 

Frazer:      Usually  at  the  place  where  the  regents  meet.  Not  always;  that  tradition  varies. 

LaBerge:  Did  any  other  issues  come  up  when  you  were  chair  of  the  Academic  Council?  I'm  sure 
issues  came  up,  but  something  memorable. 

Frazer:      Yes,  I'm  sure  they  did.  But  you  know,  it  wasn't  a  gripping  year.  There  wasn't  any 
overriding—but  when  I  was  vice-chair  there  was  a  big  issue.  It's  kind  of  interesting, 
historically,  to  remember  that  one.  I  don't  associate  myself  with  it,  because  John  Galbraith 
was  Academic  Council  chair,  but  I  was  there  learning  and  saying  something  now  and  then. 
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This  was  the  issue  of  whether  the  regents  would  adopt  a  new  admissions  procedure 
recommended  by  the  faculty  which  put  more  weight  on  testing.  At  that  time,  the  regents 
had  mostly  been  appointed  by  a  Democratic  governor,  and  were  much  more  liberal.  They 
voted,  eventually,  thirteen  to  twelve,  to  accept  the  faculty  proposal,  with  Vilma  Martinez 
leading  the  opposition,  and  with  the  person  who  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  the 
faculty  proposal  being  Wilson  Riles,  the  black  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  It  was 
very  dramatic. 

That  board  was  quite  divided,  quite  evenly  divided  between  conservatives  and  liberals. 
But  that  didn't  make  them  a  paralyzed  group,  or  anything.  In  fact,  I  got  to  know  all  of 
those  regents  very  well  and  enjoyed  working  with  almost  all  of  them. 
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III  WORKING  IN  DAVID  SAXON'S  ADMINISTRATION,  1981-1983 


Regents'  Meetings 

Frazer:      There  was  only  one  regent  who,  when  David  Saxon  wanted  to  appoint  me,  didn't  like  the 
idea,  and  he  liked  it  even  less  when  David  Gardner  wanted  me  to  become  senior  vice 
president:  Glenn  Campbell,  [laughter]  The  dislike  was  mutual. 

LaBerge:  Had  something  happened  that  brought  it  out,  or  was  it  just  a  general— 

Frazer:      Under  the  Saxon  years,  I  had  to  bring  to  the  regents,  at  their  request,  a  policy  paper  on 
whether  we  should  continue  with  our  low  tuition  policy.  It  was  much  lower  then.  Low 
fees,  let's  call  it-we  still  don't  call  it  tuition.  I  presented  a  paper  arguing  that  we  should 
continue  low  fees,  and  Glenn  Campbell- 

## 

Frazer:      —proceeded  to  get  more  and  more  livid  with  rage.  He  certainly  had  a  temper.  He's  a 
conservative  economist.  He  had  a  right  to  disagree  with  me,  but  he  spent,  I  would  say, 
forty-five  minutes  just  in  his  bully  pulpit,  chewing  me  out  and  trying  to  make  me  squirm. 
I  realized  very  quickly  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  keep  my  cool;  he  was  blowing  his.  But  it 
was  quite  an  interesting  situation.  I  only  got  off  about  one  or  two  remarks.  He  said  to  me 
at  one  point,  "Vice  President  Frazer,  this  comment  on  page  thirteen,  this  sentence  here, 
isn't  that  disingenuous?"  I  said,  "No,  Regent  Campbell,  I'm  never  disingenuous. 
Ingenuous  perhaps,  but  never  disingenuous."  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  He  was  regent  for  some  time— you  had  to  work  with  him  for  a  long  time. 

Frazer:  Yes,  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

LaBerge:  How  did  the  vote  go  on  that?  The  low  fees. 

Frazer:  There  was  eventually  very  little  opposition. 
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LaBerge:  I  hadn't  realized  that  before  you  became  vice  president  and  had  to  go  to  the  regents,  you 
had  already  experienced  this.  You  knew  what  you  were  getting  into. 

Frazer:      That's  right,  yes.  Going  to  regents'  meetings  was  a  part  of  the  job  that  certainly  held  no 
terror.  It  appealed  to  me  in  a  sense,  although  it's  a  terrible  time-consumer.  All  of  those 
vice  presidents  and  their  staff  spend  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time  getting  ready  for  a  regents' 
meeting  and  then  sitting  bored  through  most  of  it.  I  always  went  to  a  regents'  meeting 
with  a  black  briefing  book-but  in  the  middle  of  it,  I  always  had  a  copy  of  Science 
magazine,  [laughter]  Not  a  comic  book  exactly,  but  I  was  sitting  there  reading  Science 
magazine  looking  intent  on  my  binder. 


Saxon's  Style 


LaBerge:  What  kind  of  a  manager  was  David  Saxon?  Maybe  compare  and  contrast  with  David 
Gardner. 

Frazer:      Most  people  would  say  David  Saxon  was  a  poor  administrator,  poor  manager.  I  would 

just  say  he  had  his  own  style.  He  didn't  delegate  effectively.  He  made  up  for  that  by  sheer 
personal  speed  and  brilliance.  It  was  just  amazing  to  see  him  deal  with  a  stack  of  paper. 
You'd  see  him  look  at  it  for  a  moment,  make  a  mark,  throw  it  on  the  next  stack,  look  at  it 
for  a  moment,  then  make  a  mark.  He'd  make  decisions  instantly.  Almost  always  right,  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  what  I  would  have  decided. 

Once  in  a  while,  I  had  to  get  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  that  was  a  process.  I  really 
had  to  go  at  it  for  a  long,  long  time.  One  time  it  was  an  issue— he  took  a  few  months  off  in 
the  last  year  of  his  presidency  and  he  went  to  England.  So  Bill  Frerter  and  I  were, 
essentially—and  the  other  vice  presidents,  but  I  was  nominally  second  in  line— were  called 
upon  to  do  a  lot  of  important  things.  At  that  time,  we  had  an  issue  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  a  separate  pay  scale  for  engineering  and  business.  I  was  dead  set  against  it, 
and  I  worked  very  hard  and  politicked  and  argued.  I  had  it  so  that  when  we  would  take  a 
vote  among  the  chancellors— not  that  that  is  a  deliberative  body-but  my  side  would  win.  I 
was  winning  in  the  Academic  Senate  without  difficulty. 

David  Saxon  came  back  from  Europe  just  for  some  particular  emergency,  and  this  issue 
came  up  at  the  [Council  of]  chancellors,  and  Saxon  just  said,  "We  have  got  to  go  with  this 
separate  faculty  scale  for  engineering."  And  Chuck  Young  said,  "God,  I  just  picked  up 
one  more  vote."  A  very  important  one.  Then  afterwards  in  the  hall,  David  came  up  to  me 
and  he  said,  "Archie  KJeingartner  just  told  me  that  you  felt  very  strongly  about  that  issue. 
I  was  pretty  cavalier  in  the  way  I  handled  that,  I'm  sorry."  I  said,  "I'm  not  offended, 
David.  You're  the  one  who  has  to  make  the  decisions.  Of  course,  you're  wrong."  He  said, 
"Oh  my  God,  the  first  time  ever."  [laughter] 
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So  we  had  a  good  working  relationship,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  him  and  still  do. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University  of  Armenia  that  I 
was  the  first  chairman  of,  and  very  valuable,  a  very  wise  guy.  So  I  won't  knock  his 
administration.  As  I  say,  he  didn't  know  how  to  delegate  effectively,  but  I  thought  he  was 
an  effective  president,  in  his  way. 
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IV  PRESIDENCY  OF  DAVID  GARDNER,  1983-1992 


Gardner's  Style 


Frazer:      Therefore,  it  was  a  big  shock  to  start  working  with  David  Gardner,  who  was  so  much  the 
opposite  of  David  Saxon  in  every  way  except  also  being  very  bright.  I  don't  think  I  could 
work  for  somebody  who  wasn't  very  bright,  couldn't  respect  them.  David  Gardner  spent  a 
lot  of  time  and  got  a  lot  of  good  people  around  him.  With  my  colleagues,  like  [Senior 
Vice  President  Ronald]  Ron  Brady  and  [Vice  President  William]  Bill  Baker,  I  felt  I  was  in 
a  company  of  equals,  intellectually.  That  was  very  good. 

LaBerge:  How  did  he  delegate? 

Frazer:      In  a  way,  less  than  meets  the  eye.  In  many  areas,  he  kept  them  quite  close,  like  he  kept  the 
budget  very  close  to  him.  But  the  way  in  which  he  would  delegate  was  to  assign  you 
certain  areas.  But  then  every  week  he  had  one  meeting  with  all  of  us  together,  and  then 
one  meeting  with  all  of  the  vice  presidents  separately.  In  that  meeting,  it  was  quite 
something.  It  was  like  being  questioned  by  a  Ph.D.  thesis  advisor.  He  would  have  some 
other  information  that  had  come  to  him  through  some  other  source  and  he  was  questioning 
me  about  it,  sort  of  calibrating  me,  as  he  put  it.  In  a  way,  rather  uncomfortable  but  pretty 
effective.  I  got  to  recognize  that  tone  of  voice,  "Uh,  Bill."  [jokingly]  Then  I  knew,  Uh- 
oh,  it  was  something  coming  up  that  he's  not  happy  with,  that  he  wants  me  to  justify. 

LaBerge:  Would  it  be  something  that  was  under  you? 

Frazer:      Yes,  or  something  he  had  assigned  to  me.  There  was  only  one  area  where  I  would  say  he 
really  delegated  to  me  and  kept  knowledge  of  it  only  as  I  brought  it  to  him.  That  was  the 
programs  of  the  DOE  [Department  of  Energy]  labs.  Ron  and  I  had  responsibilities  there. 
Mine  was  for  the  scientific  and  technical  side,  as  appropriate  for  the  academic  vice 
president,  and  Ron  with  things  administrative.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  that  because  I 
liked  it  and  it  was  important.  That's  one  area  in  which  he  really  did  delegate  it.  And, 
believe  it  or  not,  it  worked  out  fine.  On  most  things,  he  kept  a  really  tight  rein  in  his  way. 
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LaBerge:  But  it  didn't  appear  that  way? 
Frazer:      On  the  outside,  people  thought  he  was  delegating  more  than  he  was. 

Responsibilities  of  an  Academic  Vice  President 
The  Staff 


LaBerge:  In  a  broad  way,  what  does  an  academic  vice  president  do  all  day?  Can  you  describe  a 
typical  day? 

Frazer:      There  is  no  such  thing,  of  course,  but  if  I  have  to  average  over  it,  I  was  shocked  that  a 
large  portion  of  my  time  was  dealing  with  personnel  problems,  the  staff. 

LaBerge:  Just  your  own  staff?  You're  not  talking  about  faculty? 

Frazer:      No,  I'm  not  talking  about  that,  just  my  own  staff.  Working  with  my  own  staff,  so  that  they 
could  perform  their  jobs  effectively.  I  was  not  experienced  in  administration,  and  it  took 
me  a  while  to  figure  it  out,  shall  we  say.  We  had  some  professional  help,  a  very  good 
consultant  named  David  Lelewer  who  worked  with  some  of  the  other  vice  presidents,  too, 
went  on  retreats  and  all  of  that  and  gave  me  a  lot  of  very  good  advice.  After  about  five 
years,  I  pretty  much  knew  what  I  was  doing,  [laughter]  But  the  amount  of  time  spent 
working  with  people  and  handling  personnel  issues  and  all  that  was  much  larger  than  I 
thought.  I  never  kept  track  of  it,  but  it  always  seemed  to  me  like  it  was  about  half  the  job. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  inherit  a  lot  of  your  staff  and  keep  them  on,  or  hire  your  own? 

Frazer:      Yes  and  no.  I  inherited  Jim  Albertson,  who  started  out  as  my  deputy.  I  inherited  Barbara 
Gerber,  whom  I  made  chief  of  staff.  She's  very  good.  Some  of  the  others  I  inherited,  I  let 
go  pretty  quickly,  lawsuits  and  all.  The  person  doing  laboratory  affairs,  I  couldn't  take.  I 
hired  Jim  [James  S.]  Kane,  who  is  an  excellent  person.  I  got  Cal  [Calvin]  Moore 
eventually  to  be  the  academic  affairs  assistant  vice  president.  I  like  Cal,  and  I  liked  his 
very  strong  mind.  Joyce  Justus,  I  got  her  in. 

LaBerge:  You  brought  her  up  from  San  Diego? 

Frazer:      Yes,  first  as  a  special  assistant,  and  then  she  had  some  line  responsibilities.  She  was  very 
helpful  to  me,  especially  in  giving  me  candid  advice  often  unsolicited.  Alice  Cox,  I 
inherited.  Alice  and  I  got  along  fine.  Alice  stayed  a  long  time. 

LaBerge:  Was  she  in  charge  of  student  affairs? 
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Frazer:      Yes. 

LaBerge:  I  didn't  realize  that  was  one  of  the  academic  vice  president's  jobs.  That's  sort  of  a  dean  of 
students? 

Frazer:      That's  right.  It's  not  always  organized  that  way;  it  was  just  a  peculiar  portfolio.  I'm  now 
talking  about  the  David  Gardner  senior  vice  president,  rather  than  the  two  years  with 
David  Saxon.  So  really,  the  senior  vice  president  thing  divvied  up  every  job  there  was  to 
be  done  and  divided  it  between  Ron  and  me.  With  the  exception  of  budget,  which  David 
kept  for  himself  and  had,  you  might  say,  a  special  assistant,  Bill  Baker.  I  don't  mean  to 
demean  him;  he's  a  vice  president  too,  but  David  took  such  a  strong  role  in  that.  The 
hospitals  were  with  Con  [Vice  President  Cornelius]  Hopper,  and  agriculture  with  [Vice 
President  James]  Jim  Kendrick.  Everything  else  was  with  Ron  or  me.  You  could  have  put 
student  affairs  on  either--. 


Handling  Correspondence 


Frazer:      All  right,  you've  asked  about  a  typical  day.  Now  having  taken  care  of  all  that  stuff,  the 
personnel  problems  and  all  of  that,  then  there  is  a  lot  of  reading  what  the  staff  has  done 
and  filtered  up  to  you.  To  give  you  a  story  of  that,  when  I  came  in,  I'm  used  to,  as  a 
physicist  and  still  am,  used  to  typing  my  own  stuff,  and  I  do  it  more  now  that  there  are 
word  processors.  I  came  in  and  asked  my  secretary,  "Margie,  where  is  my  typewriter?" 
She  said,  "You  don't  have  one."  I  said,  "Get  me  one,  would  you?"  She  said,  "Oh,  sure," 
but  she  never  got  around  to  it.  She  sort  of  knew  that  this  was  a  request  that  I  would  think 
better  of. 

Then  I  said,  "All  right,  I'd  like  to  dictate  a  letter."  She  said,  "You  don't  have  anyone 
here  who  takes  dictation."  I  said,  "Huh?"  I  just  sort  of  walked  out  of  the  office  and  I 
walked  down  to  Jim  Albertson,  and  I  said,  "Jim,  what  do  I  do?"  Jim  was  acting  in  my  job 
before~"Jim,  I  don't  have  a  typewriter,  I  don't  have  anybody  who  takes  dictation.  I  don't 
know  how  to  write  letters!"  Jim  said,  "Bill,  you  haven't  learned  the  job.  You  don't  write 
letters,  you  si  en  letters."  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  So  who  wrote  the  letters? 

Frazer:      The  business  comes  in  to  a  big  in-basket,  you  might  say.  It  went  to  Barbara  Gerber,  and  at 
first  to  Jim  Albertson,  who  both  read  everything.  They  decided  which  needed  my 
attention,  a  very  small  fraction  of  it. 

As  a  parenthesis  here,  one  day  I  said,  "Barb,  I  want  to  see  it  all.  I  don't  know  what  you 
guys  are  filtering  out.  I  want  to  see  it  all.  Tomorrow,  give  it  to  me."  She  did,  it  was  a 
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stack  about  yay  high,  [motioning  sixteen  inches]  After  a  few  days,  I  just  took  it  back  to 
her,  I  said,  "Don't  ever  do  that  again."  [laughter]. 

So  they  filtered  things  up  to  me  that  I  needed  to  look  at  right  away,  and  in  general,  they 
assigned  it  to  somebody.  Somebody  would  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  complete 
it  and  after,  say,  two  or  three  weeks— well,  depending  on  the  complexity  of  it,  maybe  less- 
something  would  come  up,  probably  a  letter  for  me  to  sign.  Or  it  would  be,  there  was 
paper  on  something  that  I  needed  to  take  to  the  Academic  Council,  or  something  like  that. 

I  had  no  idea  what  it  was  like  to  manage  a  staff  of  260.  You  don't  get  your  hands  dirty 
with  ink  very  often.  I  learned  eventually  there  were  things  I  wanted  to  write  myself.  A 
speech  to  the  regents  on  why  we  should  renew  the  contract  to  manage  Los  Alamos  and 
Livermore.  I  had  two  tries  at  that  by  staffers,  by  good  staffers.  It  wasn't  what  I  wanted  to 
say.  I  have  a  picture  of  myself  sitting  out  on  the  balcony  of  the  Mauna  Kea  Beach  Hotel— 
we  were  over  there  for  some  Keck  Telescope  event— with  my  word  processor— that  was 
much  later,  so  we  had  these  nice  laptop  machines-writing  that  speech.  But  that  was  the 
exception. 

Usually,  when  I  would  first  come  in,  I  would  go  over  what  had  been  done  for  me  in  the 
mail.  That  might  take  as  much  as  an  hour.  Then  I  would  meet  with  each  of  my  staff  once 
a  week,  so  that  comes  around.  I  met  with  them  all  together  once  a  week,  cabinet  meetings, 
so-called,  and  that  lasted  several  hours.  That  I  found  very  enjoyable  and  very  useful.  I 
brought  things  up.  I  counted  on  them  to  bring  up  their  nastiest  problems  in  that  forum, 
because  we  had  a  very  good  group  of  people  that  could  help  each  other. 

I  would  have  my  calendar  booked  up  by  my  secretary,  typically.  If  I  wasn't  traveling,  I 
would  have  people  coming  in  to  see  me.  Actually,  if  you  don't  watch  it,  your  entire  day  is 
taken  up  by  the  initiatives  of  others.  As  several  wise  administrators  told  me,  the  challenge 
is  to  reserve  enough  time  for  yourself  that  you  actually  manage  to  take  an  initiative  or  two 
yourself.  Tends  to  just  be  reacting.  Then  you  get  called  down  to  the  president's  office 
"Uh-oh  Bill,  here's  something  that  has  come  up,"  or  "Bill,  have  you  seen  this?"  and  so 
forth. 

LaBerge:  By  the  same  token,  the  way  your  staff  would  filter  things  to  you  and  you  would  sign,  were 
you  doing  that  for  the  president  also? 

Frazer:      Oh,  yes.  That  was  a  nightmare,  [laughter]  It  was  a  nightmare,  because  the  president  has 
his  own  staff,  of  course.  David  Gardner  inherited  three  or  four  very  formidable  ladies; 
they  left  soon  after  he  took  over:  Marjorie  Woolman,  the  secretary  of  the  regents,  Gloria 
Copeland,  who  was  quite  effective,  and  a  wonderful  woman  who  was  the  head  of 
coordination  and  review—Dorothy  Everett.  I  still  see  her  occasionally.  C  and  R  the  office 
was  called— Coordination  and  Review  under  David  Saxon. 

But  this  was  a  very  formidable  crew,  and  they  would  send  things  back  to  you  with, 
shall  we  say,  trenchant  comments.  Eventually,  you  would  have  to  get  it  through  these 
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ladies.  Janet  Young  took  over  that  function  later.  But  then  David  Gardner  himself  is  an 
extremely  meticulous  person.  I  was  talking  to  David  Saxon  when  he  told  me  David 
Gardner  was  coming,  and  I  was  pretty  shocked.  I  asked  Saxon  what  he  was  like,  and  he 
said,  "Well,  he's  very  bright.  He's  very  meticulous,"  and  then  he  laughed  and  said, 
"Nobody  has  ever  described  me  as  meticulous."  [laughter]  Every  detail  had  to  be  just 
right.  David  Gardner  had  a  lot  of  people  terrified  to  try  to  get  something  acceptable  going 
up  there.  I  wasn't  terrified.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  we  got  off  on  that. 

LaBerge:  You  were  describing  one  of  the  things  you  had  to  do  was  go  through  all  the 
correspondence. 

Frazer:      Yes,  and  very  much  so-handling  David  Gardner's  correspondence  was  a  very  demanding 
part  of  the  job. 

LaBerge:  So  you  would  write  that  yourself? 

Frazer:      Oh,  not  usually.  But  I  would  review  those  with  special  care.  It  was  the  rare,  not  the  usual, 
that  I  just  signed  a  letter  that  I  got.  I  eventually  started  getting  less  picky,  realizing  that 
what  my  staff  had  written  was  probably  quite  okay.  I  didn't  have  to  have  it  up  to 
perfection  as  I  defined  it.  But  I  am  also  a  picky  person,  so  David  Gardner  and  I  probably 
got  along  well  in  that  respect.  I  terrified  my  staff-I  won  this  Indiana  State  Spelling 
Contest,  and  I've  always  had  the  ability  to  look  at  a  page  full  of  printed  words  and  pick  out 
the  one  that's  misspelled.  They  got  so  they  were  getting  the  damn  things  right,  after 
enough  things  were  sent  back  with  nasty  comments  in  the  margin,  [laughter] 


Long  Selection  Process  for  the  Vice  Presidents 


LaBerge:  How  did  you  stay  on  for  David  Gardner,  or  how  did  he  choose  you,  because  he  could  have 
brought  his  own  person  in? 

Frazer:      Yes.  Transitions  are  always  difficult.  I'm  glad  I  didn't  go  through  more  than  one  of  them. 
It  took  him  a  long  time,  and  I  was  starting  to  get  antsy.  I  was  thinking-I  was  being 
offered  a  position  as  vice  chancellor  at  San  Diego,  and  I  thought  that  might  be  more  fun.  I 
would  like  to  maybe  do  that,  so  I  kept  trying  to  see  if  I  could  ask  David  Gardner,  "When 
are  you  going  to  tell  us  something?"  "Patience  is  a  virtue,"  or  something  like  that.  He  did 
a  very  thorough  job  of  it.  He  went  around  and  talked  to  every  chancellor  and  every  regent 
personally,  individually,  before  he  put  together  his  team.  I  had  a  pretty  high  opinion  of 
myself.  I  hadn't  realized  until  later  that  my  appointment  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion, 
[laughter] 

LaBerge:  Is  this  because  of  Glenn  Campbell? 
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Frazer:      No,  no.  He  was  very  negative,  but  most  people  thought,  well,  you  should  probably  give 
me  a  chance.  Oh,  and  David  Gardner  made  a  comment  to  me  later  that  showed  the  big 
difference  between  him  and  me.  I  kept  trying  to  get  some  information  out  of  him  about 
how  I  was  doing,  because  the  last  thing  in  the  world  he  would  ever  do  was  give  anybody  a 
performance  review.  I  wanted  to  get  something  straight  from  him  as  to  how  I  was  doing. 
Eventually  he  said  to  me,  "Well,  at  first  it  wasn't  clear  how  strong  your  commitment  was 
to  administration."  And  that  to  me  was  a  comment  that  I  frowned  about,  and  it  shows 
ways  in  which  we  differed  very  much.  I  didn't  have  a  commitment  to  administration.  I 
had  a  commitment  to  the  university,  to  doing  the  job  well. 

But  one  of  the  things  I  carried  into  that  job  was  my  right  to  return  to  my  professorship 
at  any  time.  If  I  ever  thought  that  I  was  being  asked  to  do  some  things  that  I  just  couldn't 
in  good  conscience  be  the  spokesman  for,  I  would  be  out  of  there.  That  gave  me  the 
ability  to  be  very  frank  with  David,  I  think  much  franker  than  most  of  the  other  vice 
presidents.  For  example,  I  was  the  designated  pronunciation  corrector.  David  used  a  lot 
of  big  words,  and  like  so  many  people  who  have  picked  them  up  by  reading,  not  by 
hearing  them,  he  would  mispronounce  some  of  them.  He's  giving  a  speech.  When  he  does 
it  the  second  time  and  mispronounces  "integral,"  I  just  have  to  correct  him.  It's  part  of  the 
university  to  have  the  president  make  a  proper  impression.  I'd  go  do  it.  He  would  always 
be  miffed,  and  he  would  argue  a  bit,  but  the  next  day  he'd  always  thank  me. 

So  my  not  feeling  like  I  needed  the  job  was  a  great  source  of  strength.  In  that  sense,  he 
was  expressing  concern  about  something  that  precisely  made  me  most  valuable.  I  wasn't 
committed  to  his  administration. 

LaBerge:  Were  any  of  the  other  vice  presidents  faculty  members,  or  were  you  the  only  one? 

Frazer:      I  guess  I'm  the  only  one.  They  had  been  faculty  members,  Ron  Brady  had  been,  but  he 
had  no  position  to  go  back  to.  Ron,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  had  quite  a  feeling  of 
independence.  I  don't  think  he  felt  he  needed  that  job  either. 

LaBerge:  Well,  that's  a  very  interesting  take  on  it.  It's  a  reason  to  have  people  like  you  around. 

Frazer:      Yes,  I  think  so.  There  should  be  some. 

LaBerge:  So  it  wasn't  a  foregone  conclusion  that  you  were  going  to  be  his  academic  vice  president. 

Frazer:      No.  I  didn't  really  know  that.  Because,  as  I  say,  I  had  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  myself,  not 
fully  justified,  [laughter]  I  had  a  lot  to  leam,  let's  put  it  that  way. 

LaBerge:  How  long  were  you  waiting? 

Frazer:      Oh,  months. 

LaBerge:  Months.  And  meanwhile,  your  family  is  probably  wondering—it's  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
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Frazer:      Yes.  He  went  about  that  very  deliberately.  Of  course,  he  was  still  president  of  the 

University  of  Utah,  so  he  wasn't  giving  us  full  working  time.  It's  never  possible  to  rush 
him.  He  never  made  a  decision  until  he  had  to.  That's  not  well  known.  You've  probably 
heard  it  from  others  by  now,  but  he  never  made  a  decision  until  he  had  to.  He  would  be  on 
both  sides  of  it  and  all  over  the  map,  and  eventually  he  had  to,  and  he  did. 

LaBerge:  I've  heard  it  on  a  couple  of  things.  Maybe  the  divestment  thing,  and  maybe  something 
else  that  he  felt  he  needed  to  really  study  all  sides. 

Frazer:      Yes,  I'm  talking  mainly  of  things  that  were  political. 


Importance  of  Staff 


LaBerge:  Did  we  finish  a  typical  day,  about  going  through  your  correspondence? 

Frazer:      Yes.  I  didn't  mention,  though,  that  a  lot  of  it  is  on  the  road.  So  that  was  a  typical  day  in 
the  office.  A  typical  day  on  the  road  could  be  at  Los  Alamos,  or  Livermore,  or  at  any 
campus  of  the  University  of  California.  Typically,  those  were  events  where  you  flew 
somewhere  and  spent  a  day  or  two,  and  did  something  like  a  campus  visit  or  a  committee 
meeting  at  the  labs,  things  like  that. 

LaBerge:  Did  your  secretary  keep  your  calendar,  or  was  there  someone  else  with  you  then? 

Frazer:      No,  my  secretary  did  it.  I,  of  course,  began  to  exert  a  very  strong  influence  on  it  after  a 
while.  I  was  getting  buffeted  too  many  places.  I  would  often  say,  much  to  her 
consternation,  "I'm  just  getting  burnt  out,  Margie.  I'm  not  going  on  that  campus  visit  next 
week."  She'd  say,  "Oh  my  God,  do  you  know  how  hard  that  was  to  arrange?"  This  would 
really  pain  her.  I'd  say,  "Yeah,  but  I  just  can't  do  it." 

LaBerge:  Your  secretary  was  Margie--? 

Frazer:      Moffitt.  That  was  during  my  first  few  years.  Then  I  think  she  really  was  burnt  out.  Then 
Vivian  Saunders. 

LaBerge:  Those  people  are  really  important  to  the  way  everything  runs. 

Frazer:      Yes.  These  are  the  personal  secretaries.  Then  Barbara  Gerber  was  at  the  sort  of  higher 
level.  The  secretary  who  was  arranging  my  calendar  and  talking  to  all  the  people  who 
called,  she's  very  important  in  the  impression  the  office  makes.  It  was  Barb  who  was 
doing  the  higher-level  policy  stuff  and  managing  that  flow  of  paper. 
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Gardner's  Team 


LaBerge:  Once  David  Gardner  did  assemble  his  main  staff,  what  kind  of  meetings  did  you  have? 
How  did  you  become  a  team? 

Frazer:      He  held  the  same  pattern  of  meetings  as  I  did:  one  cabinet  meeting  per  week  and  one 

individual  meeting  with  each  of  us.  In  that  sense-I  don't  know  whether  I  learned  it  from 
him  or  whether  I  started  doing  it  before  with  this  David  Lelewer  and  others  who  helped 
me- 

## 

Frazer:      I  said  it  was  an  obvious  way  to  do  it.  It's  probably  better  to  say,  in  retrospect,  it's 

obviously  a  good  way  to  do  it.  The  one  meeting  per  week,  with  a  fairly  small  group- 
David  Saxon  would  have  a  group  of  about  fifteen  around  the  table  and  that  was  useless. 
David  Gardner  just  had  the  vice  presidents,  none  of  the  officers,  just  the  vice  presidents 
and  his  secretary  and  special  assistant.  That  was  a  small  group  and  he  used  it  very 
effectively  as  a  forum  to  forge  positions. 

Incidentally,  I  admired  the  way  he  did  that.  I  learned  to  figure  out  what  his  view  on 
things  was.  On  any  given  issue  that  was  important,  he  would  come  on  strong  and  his 
usually  very  conservative  orientation  would  come  out  and  he  would  sort  of  get  angry 
about  an  issue  and  go  on  about  it.  Then  he  would  say,  "I'm  just  playing  devil's  advocate. 
Let's  hear  the  other  positions."  For  the  good  of  the  university,  you  might  come  out 
somewhere  different. 

He  wasn't  a  doctrinaire  person,  in  the  way  he  made  decisions  for  the  university.  These 
meetings  were  fun  to  listen  to,  they  would  go  on  and  on  and  various  others  would 
contradict  each  other  and  then  David  would  take  one  view  and  then  we'd  leave  the  meeting 
when  that  was  all  settled.  Then  he'd  call  another  meeting,  maybe  a  special  cabinet  or 
maybe  just  those  few  of  us  who  were  concerned,  like  on  a  political  issue  of  academic 
import.  It  would  be  me,  and  Bill  Baker,  and  probably  Ron-Ron  was  in  almost  everything 
—or  maybe  it  was  me  and  Bill.  Then  we'd  go  at  it  again;  we'd  think  it  was  all  decided, 
then  the  next  week  it  would  come  unglued  again.  This  could  go  on  for  weeks. 

LaBerge:  Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

Frazer:      We  worked  a  long  time  over  the  exact  language  of  the  fighting- words  policy.  We  worked 
and  worked  and  worked.  Baker  was  involved,  I  was  involved,  every  word  of  that  was 
gone  over.  Then  I  still  kept  getting  phone  calls,  "Bill,  this  third  sentence,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  such  and  such."  That  really  kept  going  on,  on  important  issues. 
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I'll  tell  you  a  ludicrous  issue.  We  went  on  and  on  over  the  issue  of  whether  to  change 
the  logo  on  the  letterhead.  David  was  very  interested  in  that,  and  I  couldn't  have  cared 
less.  He's  a  little  obsessively  interested  in  little  personal  trappings  of  the  office. 

LaBerge:  But  it  hasn't  changed,  has  it?  Isn't  that  the  same  logo? 

Frazer:      I  think  we've  changed  from  black  to  blue,  there  were  some  minor  things.  We  had  some 
fairly  far-out  ones  coming  in,  and  I  was  just  laughing  at  the  whole  thing.  Who  wants  to 
change  the  logo?  We've  had  this  same  thing  for  thirty  years,  forty,  I  don't  know.  It's  a 
conservative  institution,  in  the  best  sense,  it  should  remain  that  way;  I  don't  want  to  see  it 
change. 

LaBerge:  Right,  we  recognize  that  stationery,  [laughter] 

Frazer:      I  would  just  sit  there  sort  of  grumbling  about  it  and  laughing  about  it,  but  it  was  very 
important  to  him.  They  went  on  and  on  and  on. 


Relationship  with  the  Other  Vice  Presidents 


LaBerge:  How  about  your  relationships  with  the  other  vice  presidents? 

Frazer:      It  was  all  good,  in  general,  a  balance.  In  some  places,  eventually  there  was  a  bit  of 
friction.  Con  Hopper,  I  always  got  along  fine  with,  and  there  was  never  any  friction 
whatsoever. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  have  some  kind  of  oversight  of  the  medical  schools  also? 

Frazer:      Yes.  I  was  concerned  over  academic  issues.  So  Con  was  always  careful  to  come  to  me 
about  that.  And  on  hospital  administration  Con  might  have  reported  to  me,  on  the 
academic  aspects,  and  somebody  else  would  have  handled  the  fiscal  aspects  for  Ron.  For 
various  reasons,  because  the  regents  regarded  the  hospitals  as  so  important,  it  had  become 
symbolic  to  have  that  under  one  vice  president.  It  didn't  make  a  lot  of  sense 
organizationally.  Then  the  vice  president  for  agriculture  also  should  have  reported  to  me, 
logically,  but  that  had  such  a  political  constituency.  I  never  was  interested  in  territorial 
acquisition,  I  had  enough  to  do. 

LaBerge:  And  this  was  Jim  Kendrick? 

Frazer:      Jim  Kendrick,  at  first,  for  most  of  the  time.  We  got  along  fine.  I  had  no  trouble  with  his 
successor  either  [Kenneth  Farrell].  In  general,  we're  in  different  worlds.  I'd  go  out 
occasionally  on  a  trip  to  some  remote  district  to  show  the  presence  of  the  university. 
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Those  were  always  fun,  my  involvement  was  peripheral.  So  it  was  Baker  and  Brady,  the 
big  two. 

LaBerge:  That  you  really  worked  with. 

Frazer:      Yes.  There  was  a  considerable  rivalry  there. 

LaBerge:  Between  those  two,  you  mean? 

Frazer:      Well,  it  all  shaped  up  in  various  ways.  You  might  say,  it  almost  went  triangularly.  There 
would  be  two  who  were  close,  and  one  who  was  out.  I  had  run-ins  with  both  of  them  on 
things  where  we  were  treading  on  each  others'  toes. 

Ron,  quickly,  with  my  acquiescence,  took  over  something  I  had  been  doing.  That  was 
library  automation,  even  though  I  kept  library  policy.  Library  automation  is  a  great  big 
database  management  project.  Frankly,  the  person  I  had  in  the  office  at  that  time  wasn't 
doing  it  very  well;  I  didn't  really  know  how  to  rescue  it.  I  decided  to  swallow  my  pride 
and  go  along  with  Ron's  taking  it  over.  He  was  already  managing  computing  for  the 
university,  Richard  West  was,  and  doing  it  quite  ably.  So  this  fit  in  under  Richard  West, 
and  the  world  was  quite  better  off  for  it.  I  could  give  it  up  and  smile.  Although  my  staff, 
of  course,  felt  much  differently  about  it,  the  people  affected  did,  but  they  not  so  much, 
because  they  just  wanted  to  do  their  job  effectively— they're  computer  types  and  database 
types.  My  staff  felt  like  their  boss  lost  some  of  his  turf,  and  some  of  his  manhood  or 
something,  [laughter]  But  that  didn't  bother  me  much. 

Bill  Baker  and  I  got  along  on  most  things.  But  occasionally  there  was  something  he 
was  ambitious  about  and  really  wanted,  and  then  our  normal  good  relations  would  be  a 
little  bit  frayed.  Like  he  wanted  to  take  over  the  superconducting  supercollider— whereas 
that's  my  field  of  physics,  we  should  have  been  working  on  that  one  together  much  more 
closely,  and  I  should  have  been  the  lead  on  it.  But  I  let  that  one  get  away. 

LaBerge:  But  you  still  did  work  on  it? 

Frazer:      Oh  yes.  Whenever  he  needed  me,  he  trotted  me  out  to  give  a  speech  or  something,  and  I 
went  to  Washington  and  politicked  congressmen  and  all  that. 

LaBerge:  I'm  going  to  interview  Vice  President  Baker,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  clippings  on  this.  I 
wondered  why;  it  didn't  seem  to  fit  in  his  field. 

Frazer:      Yes.  I  should  have  insisted  on  taking  the  lead  on  that  one,  that  one  I  should  have.  It's  not 
that  it  would  have  come  out  any  differently,  I'm  not  saying  that.  In  fact,  it  came  out  well; 
in  California,  it  was  a  cliffhanger.  It  finally  came  out  well,  it  just  got--it  was  the  victim  of 
heavy-duty  politics  in  Washington.  So  there  was  nothing  I  could  have  done  any  better 
than  Bill  did. 
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Ronald  Brady 

LaBerge:  How  about  Mr.  Brady?  Do  you  want  to  save  that  for  another  time? 

Frazer:      No.  As  I  said,  Ron  took  one  thing  that  had  been  part  of  my  responsibilities,  and  he  was 

well  known  from  other  places  he  had  been.  As  I  had  been  warned  by  many  people  I  knew 
in  Illinois,  that  in  a  nonconfrontational  way,  he  slowly  swallowed  up  everything  that  the 
academic  person  had  been  doing. 

LaBerge:  Did  he  have  an  academic  background? 

Frazer:      Yes.  Not  long.  I  think  he  taught  economics  at  Syracuse,  I  think.  But  he  was  sort  of  like 
Chuck  Young,  briefly  an  academic,  but  that  wasn't  where  his  real  interests  were.  So  I  had 
been  warned.  Ron  was  pretty  famous,  and  Bill  Baker  was  pretty  sensitive  about  it.  After 
that  one  episode,  that  one  thing  where  for  good  reason  Ron  took  over  something  that 
wasn't  going  very  well,  I  think  we  had  an  excellent  detente,  because  he  was  in  no  position 
to  take  over  things  that  were  an  academic  responsibility;  there  was  no  way  he  was  going  to 
manage  to  do  that  if  he  wanted  to.  Similarly,  that  wasn't  really  where  his  interests  were. 
He  was  more  interested  in  operational  things;  I  am  more  interested  in  policy-oriented 
things,  and  working  with  the  senate.  Nothing  changed  after  that  first,  initial  period. 

We  had  our  limits  well  worked  out.  There  were  some  areas  where  his  people  were  off 
the  reservation,  and  we  had  a  bit  of  tension.  Whenever  I'd  go  to  Ron,  we  could  get  it 
resolved.  But  I  don't  think  Ron  was  conveying  that  effectively  to  the  people  below  him. 
For  example,  we  had  a  lot  of  tension  in  the  area  of  intellectual  property  and  patents.  He 
hired  a  bit  of  a  cowboy  who  never  should  have  been  in  a  university.  Mercifully,  I  have 
forgotten  his  name. 

LaBerge:  This  isn't  Ron  Cowan.  This  is  some  other—? 

Frazer:      No.  This  is  the  guy  who  was  head  of  the  Patent  Office,  who  was  located  in  Ron  Cowan's 
properties,  so  it  was  all  tied  up  a  bit.  Yes,  I've  forgotten  his  name,  but  I  tried  to  help  him  a 
little  and  so  did  Cal  Moore,  but  he  didn't  want  any  help.  It  was  Carl  Wootten. 

Things  were  also  tense  in  the  benefits  area,  where  Ron  had  a  very  able  woman  who 
unfortunately  had  no  interest  in  participating  in  the  university's  system  of  shared 
governance.  Well,  if  I  could  make  a  general  criticism,  Ron  tended  to  hire  some  able 
people  who  had  never  known  what  a  university  was  like  and  didn't  care,  and  didn't  seem  to 
want  to.  This  place  was  to  be  run  like  a  business,  like  any  other.  They  didn't  care  about 
what  was  special  about  the  university.  So  we  had  a  lot  of  tension  between  our  staffs,  and 
eventually  some  of  the  things  would  come  up  to  me,  and  Ron  and  I  would  talk  about  them, 
and  it  would  get  worked  out  for  a  while. 
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LaBerge:  Is  that  what  you  said  earlier,  that  you  had  to  work  a  lot  with  the  personnel?  Was  that  one 
of  the  things  that  you  were  referring  to? 

Frazer:      No,  I  wasn't.  I  was  referring  more  to  people— well,  okay,  their  discontent,  sure,  sure. 

LaBerge:  Kind  of  morale. 

Frazer:      Yes,  sure,  but  that's  only  one  small  aspect  of  it. 

LaBerge:  Well,  in  general,  did  you  think  Ron  Brady  had  too  much  power,  or  he  got  too  much 
power?  There  have  been  all  kinds  of  things  written. 

Frazer:      Well,  I  didn't.  Let's  put  it  this  way,  I  didn't  observe  it,  except  in  a  few  areas  I  could 

mention.  I  did  mention  intellectual  property.  But  in  a  way,  that  was  the  fault  of  the  times, 
and  of  David  Gardner,  who  really  thought  the  university,  in  a  partnership  with  industry, 
could  find  new  sources  of  strength.  I  was  the  naysayer  because  being  the  faculty  person,  I 
was  supposed  to—it  was  my  job  to  say  what  I  believed,  that  this  could  compromise  the 
integrity  of  the  university.  I  thought  that  Ron  was  dead  wrong  in  trying  to  go  in  that 
direction,  and  he  never  did  get  anything  past  the  Academic  Senate,  which  always  had  the 
power  to  block  it  eventually.  So  I  was  sort  of  sitting  in  the  catbird  seat  really  trying  to 
help,  but  nobody  wanted  my  help,  so  these  initiatives  would  always  just  get  blocked  at 
some  point.  But  David  Gardner  was  backing  this  very  strongly,  so  I  can't  blame  Ron 
totally. 

LaBerge:  I  think  I  read  someplace  too  that  David  Saxon  was  not  for  the  same  kind  of~ 

Frazer:      No.  David  Saxon  is  an  academic,  through  and  through,  to  an  extent  that  David  Gardner 
even  is  not.  David  Gardner  is  a  professional  college  president—at  one  time  in  my  life 
when  I  said  that  it  would  have  been  an  insult,  but  it  isn't  anymore;  he's  just  a  consummate 
pro  at  it.  And  that's  what  he  did. 

LaBerge:  Well,  because  the  chancellors,  who  are  kind  of  presidents  in  their  own— 
Frazer:      Oh,  that's  a  whole  other  issue. 

LaBerge:  That's  a  whole  other  issue,  and  that's  an  area  we  need  to  talk  about.  But  before  we  jump,  is 
there  anything  else  you  wanted  to  say  on~ 

Frazer:      There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  rivalry  and  tension  between-mutually  as  a  triangle, 
between  Brady  and  Baker,  and  between  either  of  them  and  me.  I  felt  it  with  both  of  them, 
too.  When  I  would  be  having  trouble  with  one  of  them,  then  the  other  one  would  suddenly 
become  my  co-conspirator.  That  swirled  around  through  the  whole  administration. 

David  had  organized  things  in  a  way  that  led  to  tensions,  in  a  number  of  areas.  For 
example,  later,  after  I  left—let's  hope  this  is  not  saying  anything  about  me-after  I  left,  the 
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president  put  the  budget  under  the  senior  vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  But  David 
Gardner  wanted  it  for  himself. 

LaBerge:  This  is  Mr.  [Jack]  Peltason,  who  changed  it? 

Frazer:      And  it's  still  that  way.  Not  the  dealing  with  Sacramento,  not  the  political  part  of  it,  but  the 
budget  part.  Baker's  job  was  budget  and  governmental  relations.  They  were  separated, 
the  budgets  and  the  academic  vice  president.  Brady  was  also  trying  to  get  the  budget  tied 
more  closely  to  him.  Gardner  kept  trying  to  reorganize,  and  Brady  was  helping  him,  but 
whenever  it  would  get  to  the  contentious  stage,  and  somebody  would  object  to  it,  David 
would  back  off. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  think  that  David  Gardner  looked  at  any  of  you  as  a  close  friend? 

Frazer:      No.  No. 

LaBerge:  So  then  he  wasn't  looking  for— 

Frazer:      No,  nobody  claimed  to  know  him  very  well.  Ron  had  more  time  with  him,  but  he  didn't 

feel  that  he  knew  him  either.  He's  a  very  private  person,  his  warm  and  friendly  personality 
only  goes  so  deep.  And  then  there  is  a  barrier  beyond  which  you  don't  go. 


National  Labs  Management 


Oversight  Committees 


LaBerge:  Why  don't  we  try  to  cover  one  more  topic,  and  that  will  be  the  management  of  the  national 
labs? 

Frazer:      Yes,  to  preface  that,  let  me  say  that  David  Gardner  regarded  the  most  important  thing  I  did 
for  him  as  interacting  with  the  Academic  Senate,  and  keeping  our  good  relations  with  the 
senate.  And  I  think  that's  probably  right.  Then  a  lot  of  things  would  be  candidates  for 
second  place,  but  right  up  there  would  be  the  national  labs. 

LaBerge:  So  we'll  come  back  to  the  senate? 

Frazer:      Yes.  I  was  just  flagging  that.  At  one  time,  when  contract  renewal  time  was  coming  along, 
the  senate  set  up  a  disaster  of  a  committee,  the  Jendersen  committee.  Professor  Mai 
Jendersen  of  UCSF  was  the  chair.  A  good  guy,  but  he  had  some  tough  people  on  the 
committee.  I  was  interviewed  by  the  committee,  and  one  member  of  the  committee  went 
through  my  calendar  for  the  past  few  months  to  decide  what  percentage  of  my  time  I  spent 
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on  the  labs.  It  came  out  to  be  almost  30  percent,  and  I  told  him,  "That  sounds  about  right." 
I'm  proud  of  that,  because  previous  committees  have  said  the  university  didn't  take 
seriously  the  management  of  the  labs. 

But  then  the  Jendersen  committee  reported  as  one  of  the  grounds  that  the  university 
shouldn't  manage  the  labs  was  it  takes  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  senior  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs!  [laughter]  Can't  win.  I  did  probably  spend  more  time  on  the  labs 
than  most  because  I'm  a  physicist;  I  knew  something  about  it.  It  was  more  fun  than  most 
of  what  I  did.  Most  of  what  I  did  in  connection  with  the  labs  was  fun,  whereas  most  of  the 
other  stuff  was  some  balance  roughly  50-50  of  fun  and  things  I'd  have  rather  not  been 
doing.  So  I  did  spend  a  little  extra  time  with  the  labs. 

LaBerge:  By  that,  do  you  mean  you  were  overseeing  the  actual  work  they  were  doing? 

Frazer:      Well,  there's  a  structure.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  oversight  structure  for  the  labs.  It  has 
evolved  over  the  years,  and  I  was,  I  think,  instrumental  as  was  my  predecessor  in  moving 
it  to  higher  and  higher  levels  of  oversight,  starting  from  somewhere  really  quite  low.  So 
by  now  there  are  committees.  This  was  put  in  place  at  the  last  contract  renewal,  and  I  did 
it  just  before  I  left  office. 

There  is  an  overarching  committee  called  the  President's  Council  on  the  National 
Laboratories,  UC  President's  Council.  That  has  some  subpanels.  That  council  is  chaired 
by  Sidney  Drell  of  Stanford,  and  I  am  the  vice  chair  currently.  There's  several  subpanels; 
the  science  and  tech  panel,  the  national  security  panel,  the  environmental  health  and  safety 
panel.  Before  we  did  that  reorganization,  we  had  a  different  committee  structure,  but 
always  there  were  oversight  committees.  They  had  a  different  set  of  names  that  changed 
as  a  function  of  time,  and  all  that.  But  those  committees  are  very  important,  and  their 
conclusions  are  very  important  to  us. 

At  the  time  I  came  into  office,  those  committees  were  not  producing  written  reports, 
and  they  didn't  really  want  to.  So  the  only  way  I  thought  you  got  effective  information 
from  them  was  to  meet  with  them.  I  tended  to  meet,  go  to  most,  all  the  meetings  of  what  I 
would  call  the  national  security  panel-it  wasn't  called  that  in  those  days.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  want  all  the  names. 

LaBerge:  Sure,  yes. 

Frazer:      Okay.  SAC,  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee,  for  Los  Alamos  and  Livermore.  And 
SEAC,  Scientific  and  Educational  Advisory  Committee  for  LBL  [Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory].  I  appointed  the  people  to  those  committees,  and  I  appointed  Jim  Kane,  who 
worked  most  closely  with  those  committees.  I  tended  to  go  too. 

LaBerge:  Would  they  meet  monthly? 
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Frazer:      Not  that  often.  Twice  or  three  times  a  year,  each  lab.  Very  effective  committees,  good 
people  chairing  them.  Herb  York  chaired  SAC  most  of  the  time  that  I  was  there:  the 
original  chair  of  SEAC  was  Tom  Everhart,  who's  now  president  of  Caltech,  a  very  good 
committee. 

LaBerge:  And  you  had  outside  people  on  them  on  purpose? 

Frazer:      Yes,  definitely.  But  I  also  have  a  number  of  UC  faculty  on  purpose,  too.  I  tended  to  meet 
with  those  committees,  and  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  at  it.  I  think  that  was  useful,  but  I 
also  enjoyed  it.  I  wouldn't  have  needed  to  do  all  of  that,  and  my  successors  haven't  done 
that.  There's  some  loss;  whatever  you  decide  to  concentrate  on,  you  neglect  something.  I 
tried  to  do  the  labs  very  well.  So  I  went  to  all  of  those,  and  those  are  important.  They 
report  to  the  regents  and  all  that. 


Search  for  Lab  Directors 


Frazer:      The  most  important  thing-just  as  the  most  important  thing  the  regents  do  is  choose  the 
president—the  most  important  thing  the  university  does  is  choose  the  lab  directors.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  when  I  came  into  the  office  I  instituted,  for  the  first  time,  a  regular 
five-year  review  of  lab  directors.  They  had  not  been  reviewed  in  any  way  before  that. 
Those  reviews  have,  on  occasion,  led  to  the  departure  of  a  lab  director;  in  one  case, 
acrimoniously,  in  the  case  of  John  Nuckolls.  But  usually,  it's  something  so  smooth  and 
done  with  such  a  discreet  time  interval  that  the  public  doesn't  recognize  it  has  happened. 

Then  the  process  of  finding  a  new  lab  director  comes  in,  and  that  was,  probably,  the 
single  most  important  thing  that  David  Gardner  delegated  to  me.  I  staffed  those  searches, 
and  therefore--!  didn't  staff  the  searches  for  chancellor,  which  he  kept  in  his  own  hands, 
but  I  staffed  those  searches,  and  therefore,  I  think  I  had  quite  a  lot  of  influence  over  who 
was  chosen. 

LaBerge:  I  guess  I  read  about  one.  Siegfried? 
Frazer:      Hecker.  Yes,  he's  just  leaving  office  now. 

LaBerge:  He  was  a  wonderful  choice,  but  you  had  to  present  his  case— someone  had  never  heard  of 
him.  I  can't  remember  who  he  is? 

Frazer:      Oh,  yes,  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  That's  right,  yes.  That's  probably  my  best  triumph.  I 
will  tell  you  some  more  about  that.  I  was  staffing  the  search  for  a  new  Los  Alamos 
director.  There  were  two  members  on  the  search  committee  from  Los  Alamos,  Pete 
Miller,  who's  still  a  deputy  director  there,  and  John  Hopkins.  I  went  to  the  lab  first  and 
spent  several  days  talking  to  many  staffers  and  talking  to  people  in  groups  to  learn  who 
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should  be  on  the  search  committee  and  who  we  should  consider  for  director.  I  think  the 
fact  that  I  personally  went  and  did  that  made  a  good  impression,  and  it  educated  me.  I 
talked  to  the  people  in  the  auditorium  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  then  people  began  to  seek 
me  out. 

I  always  went  to  Aspen  for  one  month  in  the  summer,  to  the  Aspen  Center  for  Physics. 
It  was  a  fixed  point,  no  matter  what  was  going  on,  I  was  doing  that  in  August.  That 
August  when  we  were  searching  for  a  director  for  Los  Alamos,  I  had  so  many  visits  from 
people  at  Los  Alamos,  [laughter]  People  would  call  me  and  say,  "Bill,  I'd  really  like  to 
have  some  time  to  talk  to  you  about  the  search."  I'd  say,  "Well,  John,  I'm  willing,  but  I'm 
here  at  Aspen.  I'm  not  leaving,  and  I'm  doing  physics  during  the  week.  But  if  you  come 
up  on  the  weekend  and  go  hiking  with  me,  we  can  do  that.  Next  week  is  Buckskin  Pass. 
So  are  you  up  to  a  hike  over  Buckskin  Pass--?"  [laughter]  I  had  a  number  of 
conversations  on  Buckskin  Pass.  I'll  tell  you  about  another  one,  about  the  Keck  Telescope 
later.  So  I  had  become  fairly--. 


Siegfried  Hecker 


Frazer:      All  right,  now,  we're  starting  to  narrow  down  to  a  short  list  and  go  over  it  with  the  regents. 
And  we  did  that~the  regents  committee  contained  these  two  I  mentioned,  Pete  Miller  and 
John  Hopkins.  After  that  preliminary  meeting,  you  could  tell  the  regents  weren't  very 
enthusiastic,  and  I  wasn't  either.  And  I  said  to  Pete  Miller  and  John  Hopkins,  "Can't  we  do 
better?  We  have  got  to  get  some  more  people  on  this  list."  So  I  started  going  over  names 
of  people  that  I  had  met,  that  weren't  there.  And  I  mentioned  Sieg  Hecker.  I  said,  "Why 
isn't  Sieg  here?" 

m 

Frazer:      His  name  might  not  come  to  people's  minds  immediately.  It  would  be  as  if  you  were 

looking  for  a  president  of  the  university,  and  instead  of  getting  a  chancellor,  you  got  say  a 
vice  chancellor  from  a  campus,  or  somebody  who  was  just  a  dean  of  a  law  school.  It 
might  not  occur  to  people  right  away.  So  I  went  to  talk  to  Sieg  Hecker.  I  said,  "Sieg,  I 
noticed  your  name  is  not  in  this  pool.  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  Would  you  consent  to  have  it 
put  in?"  And  I  said,  "If  you  haven't  thought  about  it  before,  Sig,  it's  time  to  think  about 
whether  you  want  to  be  lab  director." 

He  told  that  story,  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  I  was  at  Los  Alamos,  about  that 
conversation.  He  told  this  in  his  after-dinner  speech  when  I  was  visiting  with  one  of  these 
committees.  So  he  remembers  that  very  vividly,  and  so  do  I.  We  reached  down  and 
dragged  him  out,  and  then  he  was  a  real  hit  with  the  regents,  and  he  was  appointed. 

LaBerge:  What  kind  of  person  were  you  looking  for? 
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Frazer:      I  think  the  university  is  managing  the  labs  because  of  its  knowledge  of  what  is  good 
science  and  technology,  and  how  to  ensure  the  highest  standards  and  how  to  appoint 
people  director  who  will  maintain  those  standards.  I  think  the  first  requirement  for  a 
director  is  to  be  a  good  scientist,  and  to  have  the  respect  of  his  peers  and  to  have  good 
scientific  programmatic  judgment.  Because  the  main  thing  the  director  does,  aside  from 
all  the  interminable  politicking,  is  set  the  direction  of  the  lab,  say  what  direction  we're 
going  into. 

He's  constrained  by  the  opportunities  but  still  has  to  be  able  to  seize  a  good  one  when 
he  sees  it.  I  will  drop  the  he/she,  because  we  have  not  had  a  female  lab  director,  although 
attention  is  paid  in  the  searches.  So  the  main  thing  is  having  a  good  scientist.  But  that's 
one  thing;  it's  a  very  heavy  administrative  responsibility.  The  director  has  to  either  be  or 
quickly  become  a  good  manager.  Unfortunately,  John  Nuckolls  could  not  master  that. 

LaBerge:  Was  that  at  Livermore? 

Frazer:      Yes.  Great  leader,  great  scientific  leader,  and  a  good  man.  I  feel  very  bad  about  that. 
You  have  a  real  management  job  there,  it's  superhuman.  And  then  you  have  to  be  very 
good  at  communicating  about  the  lab  in  Washington,  handling  the  political  scene.  It's  just 
one  hell  of  a  tough  job.  But  if  you  can't  form  and  convey  some  program  for  the  future  of 
the  lab,  more  people  would  say  vision--but  like  George  Bush,  I'm  not  too  enamored  of  the 
vision  thing—some  program  for  the  future  of  the  lab,  some  planning,  some  vision  of  where 
you're  going,  the  rest  of  it  doesn't  matter  much.  So  the  university  has  always  done  that, 
looked  for  leaders  who  could  be  good  scientific  managers;  we  insisted  on  that. 

LaBerge:  Who  else  did  you  find  besides  Sieg  Hecker? 

Frazer:      John  Nuckolls,  and  Chuck  [Charles]  Shank.  I  had  left  office  by  the  time  Bruce  Tarter  was 
appointed,  but  I  was  on  the  screening  panel  for  the  search  committee. 

LaBerge:  And  you  still  are  on  the  UC  President's  Committee. 

Frazer:      Yes.  And  all  of  its  subpanels  too.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  this,  probably  still  about  30 
percent  of  my  time,  [laughter]  Some  things  never  change. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  still  work  at  Lawrence  Berkeley  Lab? 

Frazer:      Yes,  unpaid  position.  Otherwise,  I'd  say  that  would  be  a  little  bit  of  a  conflict  of  interests. 


Philosophy  on  UC's  Management  of  the  Labs 

LaBerge:  What's  your  philosophy  on  whether  the  university  should  manage  the  labs? 
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Frazer:      I  was,  of  course,  in  the  position  of  advocating  to  the  regents  and  to  the  public  that  we 

should.  I  had  a  lot  of  sessions  with  [State  Senator  Tom]  Hayden  and  others  on  that  issue. 
My  position  was,  and  still  is,  that  the  university  does  it  as  a  public  service.  We  don't 
compete  for  the  contract.  If  the  DOE  [Department  of  Energy]  ever  puts  us  in  a  position 
saying,  "Well,  we'll  have  a  competition,"  we'll  say,  "Well,  the  lab  is  important,  and  we 
hope  you  find  somebody  good,  but  we're  not  going  to  compete." 

We  do  it  as  a  public  service,  we  don't  make  any  profit  out  of  it.  That's  a  complicated 
statement,  I'd  have  to  explain  that  in  some  detail,  but  it's  true.  And  the  money  that  we  do 
get  from  it  doesn't  go  to  enrich  other  programs  of  the  university,  except  insofar  as  they're 
collaborative  of  the  labs.  We  do  it  as  a  public  service.  As  long  as  the  president  and  the 
Congress  think  we're  doing  a  good  job  they're  going  to  ask  us  to  continue. 

I  think  we  should,  because  I  think  we  bring  a  great  deal  to  it.  We  bring  high  standards, 
and  we  bring  a  type  of  management,  as  I  say,  that  emphasizes  the  science  and  what's  good 
for  the  country  and  the  future,  not  at  all  thinking  about  making  a  profit.  We  bring  a  degree 
of,  I  call  it,  quasi-academic  freedom;  it's  not  an  academic  institution—it's  a 
programmatically  oriented  laboratory.  You  don't  choose  your  research;  you  can  within 
limits,  but  it's  different.  But  within  those  limits,  it's  a  very  free  and  open  place.  And 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  its  classification  of  some  of  the  research,  it's  free  and  open  as 
it  can  be.  It's  a  feisty  bunch,  and  it's  an  atmosphere  in  which  an  academic  is  at  ease. 
Everybody  that  I  associate  with  on  these  review  committees  thinks  that  the  university's 
continued  management  is  very  important  to  the  country.  I  think  the  university  president 
has  to  think  not  only  about  that  but  about  the  primary  mission  of  the  university,  and 
whether  managing  the  labs  gets  in  the  way  of  that,  except  for  the  superficial  way  of  taking 
some  little  bit  of  his  time. 

So  I  had  no  trouble  advocating  to  the  regents.  I  had  no  ambivalence  about  it, 
whatsoever.  At  times,  it  has  brought  the  university  a  little  bit  of  cost,  when  there  has  been 
bad  publicity,  perhaps.  That's  a  negative.  If  that  were  to  get  too  large,  that  would  be 
another  reason  why  the  university  might  consider  not  doing  it,  if  it's  really  costing  us. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  an  incident  with  Tom  Hayden,  several  incidents.  I  have  a  lot  of 
respect  for  Tom  Hayden.  He  sort  of  lit  into  me  at  first,  but  we've  developed  a  good 
understanding.  He's  very  bright  and  very  fair.  I'll  tell  you  about  one  hearing,  which  is 
held  here  on  the  campus.  Only  one  member  of  his  committee  showed  up,  [Assemblyman] 
Tom  Bates,  who's  local  and  not  as  bright  as  Hayden.  Bates  was  bullying  me  a  bit,  and  his 
constituents  had  been  telling  him  about  the  university  being  woeful,  shabby  management 
of  the  lab,  or  something.  I  said  the  university  does  this  as  a  public  service.  He  said,  "Just 
a  minute,  Vice  President  Frazer,  just  tell  me  one  way,  one  clear,  unambiguous  way  in 
which  what  you  do  is  a  public  service."  I  said,  "Well,  Assemblyman  Bates,  I  think  maybe, 
if  on  the  spot  I  had  to  tell  you  the  way  in  which  we  do  the  largest  public  service  by 
managing  those  labs,  it  would  be  by  permitting  you  to  hold  this  hearing."  And  he  didn't 
understand  that,  he  thought  that  it  was  a  flippant  remark,  but  it  wasn't  in  any  way.  He  got 
mad,  but  Hayden  laughed,  [laughter] 
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Later  Hayden  called  me  into  his  office,  not  that  day  but  a  later  day~at  the  end  of  the 
day,  with  his  feet  up  and  his  tie  loose,  and  then  said,  "Bill,  I'm  not  ready  to  say  this 
publicly  yet,  but  I  support  the  university  continuing  to  manage  the  labs."  And  eventually  I 
think  he  did  say  it  publicly.  Pretty  much  for  the  same  reason  that  the  labs  would  be  a  lot 
less  open  places  if  they  weren't  managed  by  the  university. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  also  talk  to  the  Academic  Senate?  Because  that  was  controversial  there  also. 

Frazer:      Yes.  I'm  always  disappointed  that  I  was  never  as  good  at  conveying  my  views  of  the  value 
of  university  management.  I  was  never  as  good  as  my  opponent  Walter  Kohn,  it  seemed, 
at  getting  some  people  to  back  his  position.  So  in  that  year,  a  lot  of  faculty  votes  went  in 
favor  of  not  continuing  the  relationship;  however,  those  who  knew  it  best,  the  Academic 
Council,  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor. 

So  the  problem  was  getting  people  to  take  the  time  to  know  the  labs  better,  and  to  know 
better  what  we  were  doing  in  the  way  of  management.  And  then  at  that  point,  we  seldom 
have  a  dissenting  voice.  Practically  every  Academic  Council  chair  has  gone  away  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  relationship;  I  say  "practically  every"  only  because  I  can't  think  of  one 
who  didn't;  there  may  be  one.  From  Neil  Smelser  on-many,  many  came  in  not  knowing 
much  about  it  and  came  out  supporters  of  the  relationship.  It  just  takes  a  little  time. 

Furthermore,  there  are  people  who  look  at  it—from  a  moral  judgment  of  some  sort. 
That  it's  wrong  for  the  university  to  be  involved  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and 
once  they  have  said  something  like  that  there's  no  point  in  arguing  with  them.  It's  like 
trying  to  argue  with  somebody,  whether  you  believe  in  Jesus'  resurrection  from  the  dead.  I 
mean,  there's  no  point  in  arguing  that.  They  believe  it  at  that  point;  they're  believers.  So  I 
don't  think  I  would  change  many  minds,  except  maybe  Tom  Hayden. 

LaBerge:  But  you  had  the  president's  full  support. 

Frazer:      Oh,  yes. 

LaBerge:  But  also,  you  were  the  one  who  really  was  doing  it  all. 

Frazer:      I  was  doing  it  on  the  programmatic  side.  And  Ron  Brady  was  doing  some  important 
things  on  the  administrative  side. 

Let  me  see  if  there  is  anything  more  I  should  be  bringing  out  on  the  academic  and 
programmatic  side  of  it.  It's  the  kind  of  thing  where  I  could  go  on  and  on.  But  I  think  I've 
brought  out  most  of  it,  maybe  something  will  occur  to  me  later. 

LaBerge:  Also  when  you  get  the  transcript,  besides  deleting,  you  can  add. 
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U.S.  Secretary  of  Energy's  Role 


Frazer:      Okay.  One  thing  I  never  mentioned  to  you  when  you  asked  me  about  Hecker  and  the 

secretary  of  energy—that's  something  David  Gardner  told  you  too—many  people  think  that 
just  because  the  secretary  of  energy  has  the  right  to  veto  the  appointment,  people  think  it 
must  have  been  a  confrontational  thing,  where  the  university  is  beaten  down  by  secretaries 
of  energy,  and  sent  back  to  the  drawing  board.  That  has  never  happened,  never  happened 
in  my  experience.  I  doubt  if  it  ever  did. 

In  this  case  of  bringing  up  the  name  Sieg  Hecker,  David  Gardner  called  the  secretary  of 
energy  and  told  him  and  then  the  secretary  said,  "Well,  I  haven't  heard  of  him."  He  said, 
"Well,  we  should  send  him  to  Washington.  We  should  all  meet  him."  So  then  the 
secretary  called  back-David  has  probably  told  others  this.  You'll  just  get  it  in  slightly 
different  words— and  said,  "Well,  this  is  the  secretary  of  energy  talking— 

LaBerge:  Who  is-? 

Frazer:      That  was  [John]  Harrington.  "Well,  David,  I  asked  my  staff  about  Hecker,  and  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  him.  We  got  him  here,  and  I  sent  him  around,  and  talked  to  a  lot  of  people. 
And  I'm  embarrassed  we  haven't  heard  of  him."  [laughter]  They  accepted  him. 

I  will  end  up  with  an  isolated  incident  here  that-not  necessarily  end  up,  but  I  just  want 
to  stick  this  in,  it's  relevant  to  nothing.  It's  just  a  personal  observation.  I  said  David  may 
use  some  different  words.  I'll  tell  you  about  an  incident  where  David  and  I  saw  it  in  a 
totally  different  way.  I  was  sitting  in  his  office,  in  one  of  our  weekly  meetings  when  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake  came  [October  17,  1989].  On  almost  the  top  floor  of  the  Kaiser 
building,  it  was  pretty  dramatic.  So  we  looked  up  with  alarm  for  a  moment,  then  in  good 
macho  fashion  we'd  go  on  with  our  meeting.  Then  after  a  few  seconds  of  this,  I  started  to 
see  everything  wobbling. 

We  decided  simultaneously  to  get  under  his  desk,  which  is  this  spindly  thing,  antiquey 
thing.  And  we're  both  under  there  sort  of  nose-to-nose.  Then  he  said,  "Are  you  thinking 
what  I'm  thinking?"  And  I  said,  "I  don't  know,  David,  what  are  you  thinking?"  And  he 
said,  "I'm  wishing  I  had  gotten  a  sturdier  desk."  And  do  you  know  he  told  that  story  again 
and  again,  but  he  reversed  the  roles,  and  he  had  me  saying  that,  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  How  funny.  Well,  what  were  you  thinking? 

Frazer:      Well,  I  was  thinking  this  was  really  strange  being  under  this  desk  with  David  Gardner  and 
me  nose-to-nose.  Probably  as  undignified  a  predicament  as  we've  ever  been  in.  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  I  thought  you  were  going  to  have  a  scientific  observation  about  it 
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Frazer:      No,  not  at  all.  Actually,  I  was  able  to  correctly  guess  the  magnitude  of  the  quake  by  the 
length  of  its  persistence. 

LaBerge:  Anything  more  on  your  part  in  the  management  of  the  labs? 

Frazer:      I  don't  think  so.  It  involved  a  fair  amount  of  going  back  and  forth  to  Washington,  talking 
to  people  in  DOE.  I  developed  some  respect  for  some  of  those.  I  thought  Harrington  and 
[Joseph]  Salgado,  as  deputy,  did  a  good  job  of  it.  I  liked  them.  In  a  way,  Harrington  is  a 
better  secretary  of  energy  than  some  who  have  followed,  because  he  knew  that  he  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  labs.  It's  people  like  Admiral  Watkins  who  think  they  know 
something  that  can  do  the  most  damage. 

But  that's  it,  it's  a  pretty  dispiriting  organization,  the  Department  of  Energy.  It's 
worrisome.  I  hope  they  have  the  sense  to  get  through  the  current  contract  renewal  keeping 
the  university  as  contractor.  But  what  they've  just  done  with  Brookhaven  in  firing  a 
contractor  has  just  sent  waves  throughout  the  system.  In  ways  that  Secretary  [Federico] 
Pena  probably  didn't  know  enough  to  know  what  he  was  going  to  be  doing.  It's  a  very 
discouraging  organization.  If  they  don't  have  the  sense  to  keep  the  university  as 
contractor,  it  will  really  be  sad. 

LaBerge:  We're  going  through  a  contract  renewal  right  now? 

Frazer:      They  haven't  said  anything  since  they  had  a  change  of  secretaries.  Dick  Atkinson  thought 
we  might  get  it  all  done  before  Hazel  O'Leary  left  office,  but  that  didn't  happen,  so  it  has 
been  on  hold  for  awhile. 

LaBerge:  So  we  could  start  next  time  with  Ron  Brady's  part  in  that? 
Frazer:      Okay,  that's  not  a  long  story. 


Renegotiation  of  Contracts 

[Interview  2:  June  23,  1997]  ## 

LaBerge:  Okay,  when  we  ended  the  last  time,  you  were  telling  me  about  your  part  in  the  national 
labs.  And  you  were  going  to  just  fill  me  in  on  what  Ron  Brady's  part  was. 

Frazer:  Yes,  yes.  Ron  had  the  administrative  side  of  it,  appropriately  enough.  And  that  expanded 
a  great  deal  during  that  period  because  of  the  attention  to  environmental  health  and  safety 
issues  by  Admiral  Watkins  and  his  staff.  So  that  operation  grew  from  being  very  small  to 
really  fairly  large.  I  don't  know,  maybe  forty  people. 
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LaBerge:  Wow,  you  mean  in  University  Hall? 

Frazer:      Yes,  yes.  They  have  extensive  oversight  of  all  the  administrative  affairs.  And  that's  fine; 
it  was  important.  The  university  is  doing  a  better  job  of  that  than  they  used  to,  although  it 
was  largely  in  response  to  government  pressures.  Just  additional  scrutiny.  If  the 
government  wants  to  scrutinize  you  more,  the  government  puts  more  people  on  the  job, 
then  you  have  to  hire  more,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

The  most  important  thing  Ron  did,  actually,  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  renegotiations  of 
the  contract. 

LaBerge:  And  that  was  quite  a  process,  wasn't  it? 

Frazer:      It  always  is.  It's  in  process  now.  It  takes,  oh,  it  takes  more  than  a  year.  And  Ron  is  a 
superb  negotiator.  He  worked  with  those  people  so  closely  over  such  a  long  period  of 
time.  And  found  ways  to  accommodate  their  needs  without  giving  up  any  of  our 
principles. 

LaBerge:  So,  did  you  sit  in  on  any  of  those? 

Frazer:      Yes,  sometimes,  if  there  was  an  issue  involving  me.  My  assistant,  with  whom  I  was  just 
having  lunch,  Jim  Kane,  assistant  for  lab  affairs,  sat  in  on  almost  all  of  them. 


Review  of  the  Programs  of  the  Laboratories 


Frazer:      One  issue  came  up  toward  the  end,  which  has  affected  the  way  we  relate  to  the  labs.  I  may 
have  mentioned  this  already.  But  in  the  contract  negotiation,  the  DOE  [Department  of 
Energy]  wanted  to  have  accountability.  And  they  could  figure  out  quite  easily  how  to  do 
this  on  the  administrative  side.  The  contract  sets  up  a  whole  set  of  performance  measures. 
And  they  could  make  them  quantitative,  and  we  agreed  to  do  that. 

And  then  they  were  going  to  base  the  size  of  the  raise  the  lab  director  would  get  on  the 
score  he  got.  But  Ron  came  to  me  and  said,  "This  is  all  skewed.  They're  going  to  base, 
they're  going  to  rate  the  performance  of  the  lab  director  on  house  keeping  matters,  nothing 
on  the  quality  of  the  science."  I  said,  "Well,  we  can't  have  that."  So  we  put  in,  instead 
there  would  be  50  percent  on  these  administrative  matters  and  50  percent  on  the  quality  of 
the  science. 

And  then  we  said,  "Now,  how  are  we  going  to  measure  the  quality  of  the  science?"  So 
we  tossed  that  job  to  the  newly-formed  President's  Council  on  the  National  Labs,  a 
committee.  Later,  I  was  appointed  vice  chairman  of  the  committee.  And  the  first  thing 
the  chairman,  Sid  Drell,  did,  was  say,  "Now  you're  in  charge  of  figuring  out  how  we 
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implement  this  thing."  And  years  later,  we're  still  coming  to  grips  with  that.  We  use  a 
whole  network  of  peer  review  committees,  of  external  review  committees. 

And  the  committee  I  sit  on  just  reviews  the  reviews.  In  other  words,  to  make  sure  that 
there  has  been  a  thorough  review.  And  that  the  grade  given  to  a  particular  division  is 
justified  by  the  written  report.  But  it  takes  up  a  lot  of  many  people's  time. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  I  bet  it  does.  And  you're  on  that  committee  right  now? 

Frazer:      Yes,  yes. 

LaBerge:  We  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  committee,  but  not  with  that  new  twist. 

Frazer:      Yes.  That  was  never  meant  as  its  primary  function.  It's  really  to  give  advice  to  the  [UC] 
president  and  to  the  lab  directors.  And  this  grading  business,  we  approached  with  some 
distaste.  But  being  good  academics,  we  get  into  giving  grades  just  fine.  [laughter] 


Academic  Senate  Relations 


LaBerge:  Well,  another  thing  that  you  mentioned,  you  thought  that  David  Gardner  considered  your 
single  most  important  contribution  was  maintaining  good  relations  with  the  Academic 
Senate.  Why  don't  you  tell  me  about  that? 

Frazer:      He  told  me  that  a  couple  of  times.  And  he  told  it  to  others  too.  That's  something  I  was 
well  qualified  to  do,  because  I  had  chaired  the  Academic  Council,  and  chaired  the  major 
committees,  and  knew  it  very  well.  So  I  enjoyed  sitting  with  the  Academic  Council  and 
sitting  with  the  committees.  But  not  very  long  goes  by  before  there  was  some  conflict, 
and  something  I'm  saying,  without  even  realizing  it,  is  an  anathema  to  the  senate. 

I  remember  the  first  time  this  happened,  I  was  a  bit  shocked.  And  maybe  said 
something  to  one  of  my  friends  on  the  council,  Randy  Wedding,  who  had  chaired  the 
Academic  Council.  He's  at  Riverside.  Said,  "Randy,  I'm  shocked.  I  mean,  I'm  one  of 
you.  Why  this  reaction?"  He  said,  "Bill,  you're  not  one  of  us.  You've  crossed  the  River 
Styx."  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  And  you  didn't  know  you  had. 

Frazer:      No.no.  I  had  to  learn  that  lesson.  And  nobody,  no  matter  how  well  they  know  the 

Academic  Council,  nobody  in  an  administrative  position,  no  matter  how  well  they  know 
the  council,  can  avoid  coming  at  loggerheads  a  time  or  two. 
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I  can  best  describe  this,  when  Walter  Massey  took  over  as  my  successor,  he  asked  me  a 
lot  of  questions.  He  was  real  worried  about  interacting  with  the  senate,  as  well  he  should 
have  been.  People  coming  from  private  universities  often  are  unprepared  for  the  power  of 
the  Academic  Senate  in  the  University  of  California. 

And  he  said  he  was  worried  about  that.  I  said,  "Walter,  there's  nothing  to  worry  about. 
You  simply  consult,  and  consult,  and  consult,  and  consult.  And  if  you  consult  long 
enough,  you  can  do  whatever  you  want  to  do.  But  you  better  make  sure  that  you've  talked, 
and  talked,  and  talked  it  through  with  the  senate.  Just  be  very  patient  and  consult." 

"Now,  no  matter  what  your  best  intentions  are,  some  issue  will  come  up  where  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  the  senate  would  expect  to  be  consulted.  You  will  get  an  angry  letter. 
It  will  make  you  angry  too.  But  calm  down  and  just  go  and  do  your  mea  culpas.  And  then 
consult,  and  consult,  and  consult  some  more.  It's  very  easy."  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  Well,  can  you  give  me  an  example  of  an  issue  where  you  were  at  loggerheads? 
Frazer:      Oh,  yes. 
LaBerge:  Too  many? 

Frazer:      No,  there's  one  in  particular.  When  I  got  into  office-mis  was  actually  before  David 
Gardner  was  there. 

LaBerge:  Okay,  when  you  were— 

Frazer:      Academic  vice  president,  but  I  had  the  senate  responsibilities  then,  too.  We  had  to  face  a 
year  of  severe  budget  cutting.  And  working  with  the  budget  people,  we  decided  that  some 
token  amount  had  to  come  out  of  the  academic  programs.  And  that  isn't  easy  to  do,  the 
way  the  funding  is  done  in  the  university. 

We  concluded,  we  meaning  the  vice  presidents,  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  cut 
graduate  enrollments  at  those  campuses  that  had  the  weakest  graduate  programs.  Now 
you  can  see  this  is  going  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  nerve.  I  did  get  some  applause, 
needless  to  say,  from  Mike  Heyman,  because  we  didn't  cut  Berkeley,  [laughter] 
[Chancellors]  Tomas  Rivera  and  Bob  Huttenbach,  Riverside  and  Santa  Barbara,  took  the 
brunt  of  the  cuts. 

Well,  once  the  Academic  Council  heard  about  this,  their  reaction  at  first  was  pretty 
moderate.  But  then  I  began  to  get  some  really  formidable  letters  from  the  council  chair, 
about  how  I  was  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  academic  program,  and  blah  blah  blah.  So  we 
had  to  back  off  a  bit  actually.  That's  an  example.  I  was  so  caught  up  in  the  rational 
decisions  about  how  we're  going  to  balance  the  budget,  that  I  wasn't  thinking  how  it  would 
look  to  some  people  on  the  other  side.  And  it  didn't  help  that  the  chair  of  the  Academic 
Council  came  from  Riverside. 
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LaBerge:  Oh,  I  guess  not.  Well,  you  were  also  standing  there  making  judgments  on  which  were 
weak  and  which  were  strong. 

Frazer:      Oh,  yes.  Fortunately  there  had  just  been  one  of  these  reviews,  that's  done  about  every 
decade.  One  was  done  last  year  by  the  National  Research  Council,  that  reviewed  the 
quality  of  the  graduate  programs.  And  it  was  quite  clear  where  the  strengths  were  and 
where  the  strengths  weren't. 

So  they  couldn't  really  attack  it  on  those  grounds,  that  it's  unfair  to  take  it  from 
Riverside  and  Santa  Barbara.  They  had  to  attack  on  more  procedural  grounds.  And  at  any 
rate,  I  had  to  back  off. 

But  in  general,  the  relationship  with  the  senate  was  very  good.  But  a  lot  depends  on 
who's  the  senate  chair.  Sometimes  there  can  be  a  senate  chair  that  can  just  give  the 
president's  office  fits. 

LaBerge:  For  instance,  how  would  he  have  done  that? 

Frazer:      I  recall  one  interesting  fellow  who  was  senate  chair;  he's  a  mild  man.  He  would  sit  at  the 
Academic  Council  meeting  and  not  say  much  of  anything.  But  then  he  would  get  back  to 
his  typewriter,  and  he  changed  into  a  different  person,  [laughter]  And  I  would  get  this 
letter  fired  off  to  me.  I  remember  things  were  getting  a  little  bit  out  of  hand,  when  the  vice 
chair  called  a  nice  meeting,  cocktails  and  dinner,  with  me  and  the  senate  chair.  The  vice 
chair  of  the  senate  was  Bob  Connick,  from  the  Berkeley  campus.  And  Bob  had  seen  both 
sides  of  everything,  and  he  didn't  want  to  see  us  really  get  into  a  serious  confrontation.  So 
he  was  a  wise  counselor,  he  got  it  back  together. 

But  then  a  lot  of  council  chairs  like  Bob  Connick,  or  Neil  Smelser-they  were  so  many 
that  were  council  chairs  when  I  was  in  office--and  almost  all  of  them  were  a  real  pleasure 
to  work  with.  It's  a  great  institution. 

LaBerge:  Are  you  still  active  right  now? 

Frazer:      Oh,  yes,  but  in  small  ways,  if  the  campus  calls  on  me.  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 

Educational  Policy.  And  I'm  serving  now  as  representative  to  the  assembly.  But  I'm  not 
trying  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  the  senate.  I  don't  know  the  Berkeley  campus  well 
enough.  If  I  were  back  at  San  Diego,  I  probably  would. 

LaBerge:  Well,  could  you  comment  on  the  Smelser  Report  on  Undergraduate  Education,  and  what 
part  you  had  in  that? 

Frazer:      Well,  since  I  was  the  academic  vice  president,  I  was  involved  with  David  Gardner  in 

commissioning  it.  But  David  took  an  active  interest  in  it.  I  wouldn't  say  I  had  any  very 
major  role.  Neil  is  quite  capable  of  managing  his  committee  by  himself  without  any  help, 
and  of  writing  something  like  that  very  well.  So  my  role  was  just  to  facilitate,  provide 
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staff,  talk  to  the  committee  whenever  they  wanted  to  know  something.  But  no  major  role; 
that  was  Neil's  committee. 

LaBerge:  Well,  what  kind  of  part  did  you  have  in  the  overall  academic  program,  like  formulating 
that  on  the  campuses? 

Frazer:      The  Office  of  the  President  doesn't  really  do  that.  Most  of  the  power  has  been  delegated  to 
the  campuses,  and  most  of  the  action  is  on  the  campuses.  The  only  thing  that  has  been 
retained  by  the  president's  office,  in  first  approximation,  is  the  budget. 

When  something  needs  to  be  done,  like  reforming  admissions  policy,  then  the 
president's  office  gets  into  the  act,  but  in  a  rather  subtle  way.  If  you  wish,  that's  shifting  a 
little  bit,  maybe  you'll  want  to  ask  some  more  about  the  senate.  But  how  that  whole 
process  was  done  of  changing  the  admissions  policy  is  an  interesting  example  with  how 
you  work  with  the  campuses  and  the  senate  in  a  nine-campus  university;  it's  very  complex. 


Reformulating  the  Admissions  Policy 


LaBerge:  Well,  we  do  want  to  talk  about  that.  Just  relating  to  affirmative  action,  or  admissions  in 
general? 

Frazer:      It  was  admissions  in  general. 
LaBerge:  Well,  why  don't  we  talk  about  that? 

Frazer:      Okay,  here's  a  good  example.  There  was  something  where  the  Office  of  the  President  did 
take  a  leadership  role. 

LaBerge:  But  was  it  your  idea  to  do  this? 

Frazer:      I  think  I  better  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  I  think  it  was  David  Gardner's.  But  I 
endorsed  it  and  very  quickly  pitched  in,  and  was  the  person  who  executed  it.  David's 
support  was  very  important,  because  the  Council  of  Chancellors  had  to  be  on  board,  too. 
And  I  would  say,  at  first,  they  were  not  on  board. 

[Charles]  Chuck  Young  was  maybe  the  first  one  to  get  on  board.  And  secondly,  the 
initiative  involved  primarily  the  UCLA  [University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles]  and 
Berkeley  campuses.  The  others  weren't  that  selective  at  the  time.  And  Mike  Heyman 
wasn't  very  interested.  But  Chuck  saw  very  clearly  that  we  were  in  trouble  unless  we 
modified  our  admissions  procedures.  That  is  to  get  rid  of  procedures  that  almost  any 
rational  person  would  say  involved  quotas. 
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Our  goal  was  to  go  over  to  an  admissions  system  which  conformed  to  [United  States 
Supreme  Court]  Justice  [Lewis]  Powell's  opinion  in  the  Bakke  case.  That  opinion,  which 
is  only  about  one  page  long,  essentially  says  that  admissions  can  certainly  take  into 
account  a  whole  variety  of  criteria,  including  race-but  it  has  to  be  done  in  the  context  of 
the  whole  person.  You  have  to  look  at  each  candidate  individually,  and  not  say  we're 
going  to  have  a  certain  number  of  slots  for  blacks.  So  to  use  the  current  language,  race 
preference  was  okay.  It  was  one  desideratum  that  you  wanted  to  diversify  the  campus. 
And  another  could  be  that  you  wanted  highly  talented  tuba  players,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

The  campuses  were  nowhere  near  to  doing  that.  Now  I'm  not  referring  here  to  the 
admissions  policy  of  the  university  as  a  whole.  That's  something  I  had  responsibility  for, 
too.  The  senate  would  immediately  say  that's  been  delegated  to  the  senate.  And  that's 
true.  But  nevertheless,  a  lot  of  leadership  came  from  the  president's  office. 

The  university's  policy  is  based  on  the  state's  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education,  which 
says  the  university  admits  its  students  from  the  top  12  and  1/2  percent  of  the  high  school 
graduates.  The  part  I'm  talking  about  reforming  is  the  way  by  which  the  campuses  select 
among  the  top  12  and  1/2  percent,  if  they're  selective.  And  that  had  been  left  up  to  the 
campuses.  And  we  weren't  about--David  Gardner  being  a  shrewd  administrator,  and  I 
being  not  a  fool-to  issue  an  edict.  This  took  us  about  three  years. 

And  it  was,  in  retrospect,  a  model  of  how  to  work  with  a  nine-campus  system.  Step 
one  was,  I  in  good  academic  form  set  up  a  two-day  conference  held  on  the  Kerr  Campus 
here  in  Berkeley,  where  I  had  all  of  the  academic  vice  chancellors  and  all  the  vice 
chancellors  who  had  charge  of  admissions,  and  the  appropriate  people  from  the  Academic 
Senate.  And  we  had  two  days  of  talks. 

For  example,  we  had  lawyers  of  various  ilk  from  the  general  counsel's  office  to  Boalt 
Hall,  and  so  forth.  We  had  the  admissions  officer  of  the  Stanford  [University]  campus, 
who  described  to  us  how  Stanford  worked.  People  were  very  enthusiastic  about  that;  we 
were  really  learning  something.  And  we  heard  how  each  campus  was  doing  it  currently.  I 
didn't  have  to  say  much.  By  the  time  one  campus  would  say  how  it  was  doing  something 
or  other,  and  they  got  a  few  questions,  there  would  be  enough  people  around  saying, 
"Really?"  [laughter] 

But  everybody  was  beginning  to  realize  that  we  had  a  lot  of  cleanup  work.  And  that 
got  it  started.  Then  I  worked  closely  with  UCLA,  with  [Vice  Chancellor  of  Student 
Affairs]  Winston  Doby.  Because  I  saw  that  UCLA  was  eager  to  move.  And  working  with 
them,  they  came  up  with  a  very  good  system.  Pretty  much  based  on  the  way  Stanford  had 
done  things.  After  they  worked  that  through,  one  could  sort  of  sell  it  to  other  campuses. 
Although  the  hardest  sell  is  always  Berkeley.  You  can't  sell  something  from  UCLA  to 
Berkeley,  [laughter]  But  fortunately  the  admissions  officer,  not  the  admissions  officer  but 
the  person  key  in  admissions  at  Berkeley,  [Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  Patrick]  Pat 
Hayashi,  was  in  on  it  from  the  beginning.  I  mean,  he  was  convinced  from  the  beginning. 
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Presentation  to  the  Regents 

Frazer:      This  educational  job  just  went  on.  Then  after  about  two  years  of  this,  when  we  had  things 
in  pretty  good  shape  on  the  campuses,  then  we  started  presenting  it  to  the  regents.  David 
saw  how  important  it  was  to  get  the  regents  on  board  on  this  issue.  If  David  had  remained 
as  president  until  the  present,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  come  apart  either. 

LaBerge:  You  mean  there  wouldn't  have  been  Proposition  209? 

Frazer:      Yes.  But  I  was  in  some  fear  and  trepidation  of  taking  something  as  volatile  as  this  to  the 
regents  in  full  public  session  and  so  forth.  But  David  was  quite  right  that  the  regents  had 
to  be  brought  along  on  this,  had  to  be  educated.  And  we  had  to  be  completely  open  about 
everything.  We  made  up  a  series  of  presentations  to  the  regents,  with  campus  folks 
talking  mostly.  And  after  this  went  on  and  on  and  on,  eventually  I  proposed  a  Regents' 
Policy  Statement,  which  was  passed  in  1987,  Regents'  Policy  Statement  on  Admissions. 
Which,  ironically,  is  still  on  the  books.  It  talks  about  the  desirability  in  our  admissions  of 
encompassing  the  full  diversity  of  the  state  of  California.  And  that  passed  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote. 

LaBerge:  And  that  was? 

Frazer:      Dean  Watkins.  I  told  Dean  afterwards,  and  he  never  forgot  this,  that  I  admired  him, 

because  I  thought  he  was  one  regent  who  had  the  courage  to  vote  the  way  he  thought  and 
felt.  Whereas  I  thought  a  lot  of  other  regents  there  probably  felt  like  Dean  Watkins  did, 
but  they  were  unwilling  to  say  so  at  the  time. 

LaBerge:  And  they  since  have. 

Frazer:  I'm  afraid  so,  yes. 

LaBerge:  So  this  was  all  in  public  session. 

Frazer:  Yes,  yes. 

LaBerge:  But  other  regents  didn't  voice  their  opinion  during  all  the  presentations? 

Frazer:      Oh,  there  were  lots  and  lots  of  questions,  and  a  lot  of  lively  debate.  And  it's  quite  clear 
that  regents  had  a  certain  amount  of  unease  about  all  this,  which  they  well  should. 

LaBerge:  They  have  some  committee,  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  is  that  it? 

Frazer:      Yes. 

LaBerge:  Was  that  involved  in  this? 
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Frazer:      That's  in  general  where  the  hearings  would  have  been  held.  But  the  regents'  committee 
structure  essentially  is  a  way  of  organizing  the  business.  With  some  exceptions,  the 
Committee  on  Investments  really  does  control  the  university's  investments  to  a  large 
degree.  But  on  educational  policy  they  are  reactive;  they  don't  formulate  anything. 

LaBerge:  Did  they  approve  or  did  they  have  veto  power? 

Frazer:      No.  But  they  have  to  hear  it  first.  Then  they'll  send  a  recommendation  to  the  full  board. 
And  the  full  board  can  reverse  it. 

LaBerge:  The  admissions  policy  for  the  whole  university-who  has  the  ultimate  say  on  that?  Is  it  the 
regents? 

Frazer:      Regents,  yes.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  universitywide  requirements,  there's  a  considerable 
amount  of  tension  between  the  regents  and  the  senate.  The  senate  likes  to  think 
admissions  policy  has  been  delegated  to  them,  but  it  hasn't.  What  has  been  delegated  to 
the  senate  is  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  regents  on  admissions.  The  administration 
has  no  role,  formally.  It  has  been  delegated  to  the  senate.  It's  one  of  the  very  few  areas  in 
which  there's  a  formal  delegation  to  the  senate  from  the  regents. 

But  of  course  there,  just  as  in  the  areas  where  things  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
administration,  we  consult  very  much  with  the  senate  on  admissions,  the  senate  works 
very  closely  with  the  administration.  After  all,  we  have  the  data,  we  have  the  professional 
expertise. 


Individual  Campus  Admissions 

LaBerge:.  Then  when  it  gets  down  to  the  individual  campuses,  how  does  that  shake  out,  because  a 
student  will  be  accepted  at  Berkeley  and  not  UCLA,  or  vice  versa. 

Frazer:      Well,  you  mean  how  is  policy  made  on  the  campuses? 
LaBerge:  Yes. 

Frazer:      Well,  that  again  is  campus  by  campus.  There  will  be  a  Committee  on  Admissions  on  each 
campus,  and  the  administration  will  work  with  them,  probably  hasn't  delegated  anything  to 
that  committee  yet.  The  chancellor  will  have  the  last  word  on  most  campuses.  But  again 
they  have  to  really  work  to  a  consensus. 

So  when  we  were  conducting  this  big  effort  to  have  every  campus  set  up  a  selection 
procedure  which  would  be  consistent,  that  had  to  go  through  the  administration  and  the 
senate  of  every  campus.  That's  why  it  took  a  while. 
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I  didn't  mention  a  few  steps  in  there.  The  first  step  was  our  education  process,  which  I 
mentioned  to  you.  The  next  step  was  to  produce  an  overall  policy  statement.  And  then 
next  was  for  the  Office  of  the  President  to  issue  some  guidelines— taking  them  to  the 
regents  for,  I  think,  just  to  consult,  not  to  approve-some  guidelines  under  which  the 
campuses  would  develop  their  own  policies.  And  then  each  campus'  policy  came  back  for 
information  only  at  the  regents.  So  this,  as  I  say,  took  about  three  years. 

David  Saxon  once  said  to  me  that—this  is  a  physicist  term—the  natural  time  constant  to 
get  anything  done  in  the  university  is  four  years. 

LaBerge:  Well,  it  goes  along  with  what  advice  you  were  giving  your  successor  about  consulting,  and 
consulting,  and  consulting. 

Frazer:      And  sometimes  there  are  setbacks  and  you  get  very  impatient  with  the  senate.  But  you 

have  no  option  but  just  to  come  back  and  try  again.  Copyright  policy  is  another  thing,  it's 
very  volatile.  You  know,  faculty  have  a  strong  interest  in  it,  from  all  points  of  view. 
They're  the  consumers,  but  they're  the  publishers  also.  That  was  very  complicated;  that 
took  years  also. 

One  that  I  never  succeeded  in  doing:  when  the  budget  cuts  were  severe,  I  could  get 
people  interested  in  setting  up  procedures  by  which  faculty  could  be  dismissed  for 
economic  reasons.  We  almost  got  that  done,  but  times  got  a  little  bit  better,  and  the  senate 
lacked  the  will  to  do  something  unpopular.  So  I  never  did  get  that  done. 

LaBerge:  Was  this  when  you  started  under  David  Saxon? 

Frazer:      Yes,  and  continued  until  we  got  a  good  budget.  Then  got  some  good  budgets  under  David 
Gardner,  and  just  couldn't  get  anything  to  move.  It  wasn't  worth  it  yet. 

LaBerge:  Well,  do  you  have  more  to  say  about  the  Academic  Senate,  and  how  you  worked  with  it? 

Frazer:      I  think  I've  probably  said  all  that  I  can  think  of  saying  in  an  organized  way.  More 

anecdotes  will  probably  come  out  of  the  history  of  this.  It  really  relates  specifically  to 
specific  issues. 


Faculty  Salaries  and  VERIP 


LaBerge:  What  about  faculty  salaries-did  you  get  involved? 

Frazer:      Yes,  but  that's  almost  a  routine.  There  are  the  comparison  eight  institutions,  and  you 

compute  a  number.  You  take  it  to  the  faculty  and  tell  them  what  it  is.  If  there  is  money, 
the  state  passes  it.  And  if  there  isn't  money,  they  don't.  If  you  get  way  behind,  then  there 
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starts  to  be  a  lot  of  tension,  and  the  president  tries  to  find  ways  to  find  a  little  more  money, 
and  take  off  some  of  the  pressure.  But  by  and  large,  it's  rather  routine. 

One  time  during  the  period  I  was  in  office,  we  changed  the  comparison  institutions  to 
our  advantage,  [laughter]  And  I  was  in  charge  of  negotiating  that  with  CPEC,  the 
California  Postsecondary  Education  Commission.  I  must  say,  we  have  an  excellent  set  of 
comparison  institutions.  To  put  it  cynically,  we  have  the  four  highest  paid  private 
institutions  and  the  four  highest  paid  public  institutions  in  the  country.  We  couldn't  do 
any  better. 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 

Frazer:      And  the  faculty  are  appreciative  of  that,  so  the  system  really  can't  be  improved  upon  from 
their  point  of  view.  That  was  never  a  bone  of  contention. 

LaBerge:  Well,  were  you  involved  in  setting  up  the  first  VERIP  for  all  the  VERffs? 

Frazer:      Yes.  The  technical  part  of  it,  which  is  where  much  of  the  action  is,  was  in  Ron's  office. 
But  I  had  quite  a  bit,  too,  because  we  had  to  set  up  policies  for  rehire  after  retirement. 
That  had  never  been  really  formalized.  Cal  Moore  took  off  very  energetically,  and  we  got 
that  done.  Not  without  a  lot  of  contention.  The  faculty  were  not  terribly  happy  with  our 
setting  up  a  uniform  salary  scale,  such  that  if  I  have  been  asked  to  teach  a  course  in 
physics,  I  get  paid  essentially  what  they  would  have  to  pay  a  lecturer  to  do  it.  It  used  to  be 
much  more  luxurious  for  the  faculty  member.  Say  he's  teaching  one  course,  he  would  get 
half  of  a  faculty  salary  maybe-- 

m 

Frazer:      And  so  the  idea  that  a  rehired  professor  might  be  getting  say  $45,000  for  teaching  one 
course  wouldn't  be  seen,  validly  wouldn't  be  seen  as  proper  by  the  public.  So  we  had  to 
get  that  reformed  before  we  could  have  this  develop  successfully.  And  a  lot  of  other 
policies  of  a  similar  nature. 

So  that  was  complicated,  and  we  worked  through  it.  There  was  a  lot  of  lively 
discussion  with  the  senate,  a  lot  of  tension  over  it.  But  it's  something  we  worked  through. 
That's  sort  of  the  straightforward  kind  of  interaction  with  the  senate,  when  you  have 
something  that  obviously  needs  doing,  and  you  work  with  them,  and  make  some 
compromises  and  talk  it  over;  you  get  it  done  over  a  period  of  time.  Just  don't  count  on 
doing  anything  too  quickly,  [laughter]  Then  it's  so  frustrating,  if  you  don't  get  it  done  in  a 
year,  then  the  personnel  of  the  senate  changes.  You  have  this  thing  99  percent  done  and 
then  it's  back  to  start  again,  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  I  guess  there's  something  to  the  regents  being  there  for  a  while. 
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Frazer:      Yes,  there  is.  [laughter]  I  was  talking  about  the  senate  here,  and  its  turnover.  But  yes,  the 
regents,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  even  shorten  the  terms 
to  twelve  years  from  sixteen.  Because  almost  all  regents  are  initially  ignorant  of  the 
university  and  maybe  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulders,  but  almost  all  regents  become  very 
loyal  and  conscientious  supporters  of  the  university. 


The  Keck  Telescope 


LaBerge:  Well,  we  haven't  talked  about  the  Keck  Telescope,  and  observatory.  So  why  don't  you 
tell  me  how  that  all  started. 

Frazer:      Oh  yes,  great  fun.  It  started  long  before  I  came  into  office.  David  Saxon  had  incredible 
foresight  to  encourage  the  astronomers.  And  encourage  them  actively  with  quite  a  bit  of 
money.  I  think  he  put  in,  best  estimate  is  maybe  $7  million  in  discretionary  funds  during 
the  period  of  his  administration,  to  do  the  research  and  to  design  a  telescope,  agree  on 
what  it  would  look  like,  and  he  would  try  to  raise  the  money. 

At  the  time  I  came  into  office,  the  design  was  roughed  out.  That  had  caused  quite  a  bit 
of  contentiousness,  because  it  was  a  very  avant  garde  design.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever 
been  built,  the  segmented  mirror  telescope.  And  the  more  conservative  people  in  the 
astronomy  community  were  not  in  favor  of  it.  So  it  was  a  lot  of  tugging  and  pulling. 

LaBerge:  And  was  it  universitywide? 

Frazer:      Yes.  That  project  had  been  going  on  a  while,  and  was  organized  out  of  the  Office  of  the 
President.  There  was  always  sort  of  an  executive  committee,  it  was  called  Ten  Meter 
Telescope  Executive  Committee.  It  was  in  charge  of  this  effort.  A  project  manager  even 
had  been  hired.  But  there  was  no  money. 

That's  the  point  at  which  I  came  on  board.  I  couldn't  believe  that  David  Saxon  had  had 
the  nerve  to  do  this.  It  really  took  a  lot  of  courage  and  foresight. 

LaBerge:  Particularly  when  there  were  budget  problems. 

Frazer:      Yes,  yes.  And  David  Gardner  told  me~he's  probably  told  you  people  too—that  one  of  the 
things  he  remembers,  the  main  thing  David  Saxon  told  him  when  he  transferred  office,  he 
said,  "Pay  attention  to  this  ten-meter  telescope,  that's  really  going  to  be  an  important 
project."  He  was  convinced  of  it.  And  he  was  right. 

Now,  the  money  was  the  really  dramatic  saga.  You  probably  have  heard  about  this 
from  others,  the  stories  may  or  may  not  match  perfectly,  [laughter]  But  the  general 
outline  is  certainly  true.  As  Murph  Goldberger,  president  of  Caltech,  put  it  to  me,  he  said, 
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"You  guys  were  just  sitting  there,  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  throws  the  money  in  over  the 
transom."  It  really  did  not  come  from  any  active  fundraising  efforts. 

There  had  been  a  fundraising  effort,  but  then  there  was  an  article  in  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  about  this  telescope  and  the  fund-raising  effort.  And  Mrs.  Hoffman's  brother,  I 
believe,  called  up  somebody  in  the  university,  maybe  it  was  [Vice  President  William]  Bill 
Fretter,  and  said,  "I  think  my  sister  might  be  interested  in  this.  She's  looking  for  a  way  to 
commemorate  her  ex-husband."  Who  had  a  network  of—I  think  he  was  the  first  to  import 
Porsches  into  the  country.  So  she  was  interested  in  something  technological. 

David  Gardner  met  with  her,  and  she  agreed  to  give  $35  million.  Shook  hands  on  it 
and  then  proceeded  to  die  that  afternoon,  unexpectedly.  Then  her  will  was  a  mess.  So  we 
never  physically  had  our  hands  on  the  money.  It  was  in  a  New  York  State  court  that  was 
going  to  take  forever  with  the  various  potential  heirs  suing  and  all  of  that.  Surrogate  court 
of  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  the  meantime,  we  assumed  we  had  the  money,  though  it  was  no  sure  thing  when  we 
would  get  it.  But  even  then,  S35  million  wasn't  enough.  So,  in  the  Council  of 
Chancellors'  meeting  David  asked  that  if  people  were  agreeable  to~it  was  my  idea 
approaching  Caltech  because  I  have  good  contacts  there.  And  they're  one  of  the  premier 
institutions  in  astronomy. 

So  I  went  to  see  Murph  Goldberger  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  interested  in  being  a 
junior  partner  on  this.  He  could  raise  $25  million,  we  would  have  sort  of  a  60-40  interest 
in  it.  He  talked  to  his  faculty,  and  they  investigated  the  project.  They  gave  it  a  seal  of 
approval,  which  I  must  say,  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  This  was  the  first  real  peer  review 
we  had.  They  had  to  decide  whether  to  go  with  us  or  with  the  University  of  Arizona,  and 
they  decided  to  go  with  us. 

Then,  next  thing  I  heard  about  it  was-in  the  summer  I  always  go  to  the  Aspen  Center 
for  Physics,  and  so  did  Murph  Goldberger.  He  happened  to  show  up  there  when  I  was 
there.  And  he  said,  "Bill,  I  need  to  talk  to  you.  I've  got  either  a  real  problem  or  a  real 
opportunity  for  the  University  of  California."  I  said,  "Why  don't  we  talk  on  the  way 
hiking  up  to  Buckskin  Pass?"  So  we  did. 

LaBerge:  You  made  some  other  decision  on  the  way  to  Buckskin  Pass?  [laughter] 

Frazer:      Yes,  I  like  that  hike.  Yes,  some  discussion  of  the  succession  of  the  lab  director  at  Los 

Alamos.  Well,  this  one  was  quite  dramatic.  And  Murph  told  me  as  we  were  hiking  that  he 
had  raised  $20  of  the  $25  million.  He  then  went  to  see  Howard  Keck,  his  ace  in  the  whole, 
and  told  him  about  it.  Howard  didn't  say  a  word.  If  you  knew  Howard,  he  seldom  said  a 
word.  And  he  just  listened.  When  Murph  had  presented  it  all,  he  said,  "What  do  you 
think,  Howard,  do  you  like  it?"  Howard  said,  "Yes.  But  either  I  give  $70  million  and  if s 
the  Keck  Telescope,  or  I  give  nothing." 
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So,  that  was  what  Murph  had  to  say  to  me.  Which,  needless  to  say,  threw  me  into  a  bit 
of  a  panic.  I  called  David  Gardner.  He  was  away  on  vacation,  at  that  lake  he  went  to  in 
Montana,  some  island,  Wild  Horse  Island.  At  any  rate,  he  couldn't  be  reached,  expect  by 
phoning  a  woman  that  had  a  house  on  the  shore,  and  she  would  raise  a  flag,  and  he  would 
come  in  by  rowboat. 

I  finally  got  him  on  the  phone  a  day  or  two  later.  And  he  said,  "Well,  Bill,  I  made  a 
promise  to  a  dying  woman,  on  her  deathbed,  that  we  would  build  this  telescope.  We  can't 
go  back  on  that."  I  said,  "Well,  then  I  have  to  tell  Murph  no."  And  he  said,  "I  didn't  say 
that."  [laughter]  He  said,  "Go  figure  something  out."  So  I  was  talking  to  people  at 
Caltech  and  I  was  talking  to  our  astronomers.  Bob  Kraft,  in  particular,  and  Charlie 
Townes. 

And  darned  if  they  didn't  figure  something  out.  The  idea  was  to  build  two  telescopes 
about  100  meters  apart,  and  make  one  the  Hoffman  Telescope  and  one  the  Keck 
Telescope.  I  thought  it  was  a  joke  at  first.  But,  of  course,  it  wasn't.  The  two  telescopes 
not  only  give  you  twice  the  observing  time,  but  they  allow  you  to  combine  the  light  and  do 
interferometry.  That  still  isn't  implemented;  it's  a  highly  difficult  technical  problem,  but  it 
will  be  done  in  a  few  years. 

And  with  the  two  telescopes  used  in  the  interferometric  mode,  for  many  purposes  it's 
like  a  single  telescope  with  a  mirror  diameter  equal  to  the  distance  of  separation,  which  is 
about  a  hundred  meters.  So  in  some  ways  it's  a  hundred-meter  telescope,  when  it's  used 
that  way.  It  made  good  sense.  And  we  were  just  delighted. 

So  then  [Rochus  E.]  Robbie  Vogt,  the  provost  of  Caltech,  had  the  job  of  telling  Howard 
Keck  about  it  and  seeing  if  he'd  go  along  with  it.  And  he  did,  very  enthusiastic.  I  had  the 
job,  along  with  Charlie  Townes  and  Harold  Ticho,  of  telling  the  Hoffman  heirs  about  it. 
I'll  never  forget  that  meeting.  It  was  in  New  York  and  there  were  about  fifteen  people 
around  the  table.  Because,  by  then,  they  all  had  their  own  attorneys  and  so  forth  and  so 
on.  The  two  people  who  had  control  were  Mrs.  Hoffman's  trusted  secretary  and  her 
estranged  sister,  or  sister-in-law.  There  were  two  trustees  of  this  trust  that  controlled  the 
money,  and  there  should  have  been  a  third  trustee. 

The  third  had  been  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  then  she  died;  it  called  for  these  two  to  agree  on 
a  third,  but  they  never  could.  And  the  estranged  sister  or  sister-in-law  was  not  given  much 
money  in  the  will,  and  she  didn't  like  it  at  all.  So  when  they  heard  about  this,  their 
immediate  reaction  after  just  a  day,  was,  "No,  we'll  take  our  money  back."  And  well,  that 
was  a  disappointment.  But  at  least  we  had  the  Keck  money,  and  we  had,  I  think,  behaved 
honorably. 

LaBerge:  Yes,  yes. 

Frazer:      That  was  the  important  thing.  Then  as  you  probably  know,  when  Howard  Keck  became 
convinced  that  we  were  really  competent,  and  were  really  going  to  get  the  first  one  built, 
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he  gave  us  money  for  the  second  one.  And  that  was  a  very  satisfying  project.  Organizing 
the  arrangements  with  Caltech  was  very  complicated.  We  got  it  done,  set  up  a  nonprofit 
corporation.  And  I  enjoyed  very  much  working  with  Robbie  Vogt,  and  [General  Counsel 
of  the  Regents]  Don  Reidhaar  was  a  real  source  of  strength,  Ron  Brady  was  helpful.  We 
all  just  pitched  in  and  got  that  done. 

LaBerge:  So  you  were  doing  kind  of  the  business  part  of  it? 

Frazer:      Well,  I  was  doing  the  outline  of  the  agreement  between  UC  and  Caltech  and  then  of 

course,  Ron  was  there  and  Don  Reidhaar  was  there.  But  Robbie  and  I  wrote  it  out  first,  in 
principle.  Then  there  was  a  lot  more  work  to  be  done  before  the  actual  agreement  could 
be  signed.  It  took  really  a  couple  of  months.  But  at  that  point  I  could  delegate  it  to  Jim 
Albertson.  And  Robbie  delegated  it  to  Ed  Stone,  who's  now  the  head  of  Jet  Propulsion 
Lab,  JPL.  They  worked  it  all  out.  And  the  lawyers  and  the  business  people  were  in  it, 
eventually  the  regents. 

But  it  was  really  exactly  how  it  was  to  be  done,  was  the  part  that  Robbie  and  I  had  to 
do.  For  example,  there  would  be  a  board  of  directors  of  the  nonprofit  corporation,  called 
the  California  Association  for  Research  and  Astronomy.  How  many  directors  would  there 
be?  Well,  we  insisted,  we  meaning  David  Gardner  and  I,  insisted  on  an  even  number, 
three  from  each  institution. 

Howard  Keck  thought  that  was  an  abominable  idea.  How  would  we  ever  decide 
anything?  And  he  really  put  the  pressure  on  Murph  Goldberger  to  add  a  seventh  one,  that 
would  represent  the  Keck  Foundation.  But  we  wouldn't  hear  of  that.  David  is  stronger 
than  Murph.  [laughter]  And  David  won.  And  so  we  have  these  six,  plus  a  non-voting 
representative  of  the  Keck  Foundation.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  we  were  working  out. 
And  who  would  be  the  people  on  the  board,  and  things  like  that.  How  would  they  be 
appointed?  All  those  details.  What  would  be  the  reporting  structure?  There  would  be  a 
project  manager  who  reported  directly  to  the  board.  Things  like  that.  We  worked  out 
things  in  great  detail. 

Oh,  and  a  very  contentious  one,  what  were  the  financial  arrangements?  Didn't  mention 
that.  And,  of  course,  it  was  that  Caltech  was  responsible  for  the  construction  and  the 
construction  funding.  This  was  one  telescope,  at  the  time.  And  UC  would  be  responsible 
for  an  agreed  upon  amount  for  operations,  for  a  twenty-five-year  period,  which  was 
calculated  to  balance  out. 

LaBerge:  You  ended  up  being  50-50  on  this? 

Frazer:      Yes,  right.  So  that  was  all  satisfying  hard  work,  fun.  But  then  came  a  reverse  I  hadn't 
really  expected.  Again,  it's  like  relations  with  the  Academic  Senate,  where  you  don't 
foresee  something.  I  thought  I  would  be  greeted  as  a  conquering  hero  when  we  told  the 
astronomers  about  it.  But  instead,  I  kept  getting  phone  calls,  just  all  day  long,  of  people 
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livid  with  rage.  Margaret  Burbidge,  a  distinguished  astronomer  at  San  Diego,  a  very 
proper  English  woman,  told  me  off  in  no  such  uncertain  terms. 

LaBerge:  Because  they  weren't  involved? 

Frazer:      I'll  tell  you  in  a  moment.  First  I'll  you  what  Margaret  said.  She  said,  "Bill,  I  know  that 
you're  the  intellectual  equal  of  the  people  you're  working  with  at  Caltech,  but  you're  no 
match  in  deviousness  and  guile."  She  said  they'll  be  running  this  project,  you  won't." 
[laughter]  And  things  like  that. 

But  that  evening  I  was  sitting  at  home  having  dinner  with  my  wife  telling  her  about  the 
day.  The  phone  rang  and  she  went  to  get  it,  and  I  said,  "If  that's  an  astronomer,  tell  them 
I'm  in  Timbucktu."  And  she  came  and  got  me  and  said,  "I  think  you  better  talk  to  this 
one."  It  was  Sandra  Faber,  Sandy  Faber.  I'll  never  forget  her.  I've  thanked  her  many 
times.  She's  a  distinguished  but  younger  astronomer. 

LaBerge:  From? 

Frazer:      Santa  Cruz,  [Lick]  observatory.  And  very  distinguished.  Caltech  had  tried  to  steal  her 
away  from  us,  but  failed.  She  explained  it  to  me.  And  she  said,  "Bill,  I  think  you  don't 
understand.  The  UC  astronomers  have  an  Avis  complex:  they're  number  two  and  Caltech 
is  number  one.  We  saw  this  as  our  big  opportunity  to  jump  ahead  of  our  archrival.  And 
now  you've  made  us  partners  with  them." 

When  I  later  told  this  story  at  the  Keck  dedication,  I  said,  "It  was  as  if  I  had  negotiated, 
as  if  Chang-Lin  Tien  had  negotiated  with  the  president  of  Stanford  and  had  announced  to 
his  alumni  that  the  Cal  and  Stanford  teams  were  merging."  [laughter]  So,  Sandy  had 
explained  it  to  me  very  clearly.  And  then  I  understood  it.  As  she  pointed  out,  they  were 
now  the  equal  partners,  but  there  were  six  astronomers  at  Caltech  and  fifty  in  the  UC 
system.  And  both  Caltech  and  UC  would  have  the  same  amount  of  time  on  the  telescope, 
but  the  UC  astronomers  would  have  much  less  per  person,  and  so  forth. 

So  they  were  unhappy,  but  they  calmed  down.  Jerry  Nelson,  the  physicist  astronomer, 
who  had  designed  the  telescope,  started  calling  them  all  and  saying,  "Look,  would  you 
rather  have  half  of  a  real  telescope  or  all  of  a  virtual  telescope?"  So  they  calmed  down, 
but  I  hadn't  foreseen  it.  I  should  have  kept  them  in  the  act  as  we  went  along. 

That's  the  trouble,  if  the  administrator  goes  jumping  ahead  too  fast,  even  if  he's  doing 
something  good,  he's  going  to  get  a  comeuppance.  You  have  to  keep  bringing  the  people 
along,  the  faculty,  or  whoever  they  are.  So  I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  Keck 
Telescope. 

I'll  just  tell  you  one  more  thing  and  then  see  if  there's  anything  else  you  want  to  ask  me. 
When  the  Hubble  space  telescope  had  its  problem  with  the  focus,  that  they  put  the  thing 
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up  and  it  doesn't  work,  everybody  was  asking  me,  "Could  something  like  that  happen  to 
you  and  the  Keck  Telescope?"  Or,  "Could  it  have  happened?"  And  the  answer  was  no. 

In  retrospect,  we  had  it  organized  in  a  very  efficient  way.  We  didn't  have  a  government 
project  with  lots  of  layers  of  ineffective  oversight.  We  had  the  right  number  of  layers  of 
very  effective  oversight.  We  had  a  board  of  directors  that  met  once  a  month,  or  more 
often  if  needed.  All  day,  put  the  project  manager  through  his  paces.  We  knew  what  the 
problems  were  at  all  times.  And  at  least  four  members  of  the  board  were  highly 
competent  in  the  area.  I  don't  consider  myself  highly  competent. 

I  wasn't  incompetent,  but  they  were  highly  competent  in  the  area.  And  really  put  that 
project  manager  through  his  paces.  The  project  scientist,  Jerry  Nelson,  was  there  too, 
usually  with  a  divergent  point  of  view.  So  we  were  never  caught  by  surprise.  We  had 
problems,  but  we  knew  about  them  from  the  beginning,  and  we  worked  them  out  when 
they  came. 

LaBerge:  Who  was  the  project  manager? 

Frazer:      Jerry  Smith.  He  had  come  from  JPL.  And  a  very  effective  team,  Jerry  Smith  and  Jerry 
Nelson.  Jerry  Nelson,  the  brilliant  visionary  scientist,  who  wants  the  best  possible 
telescope.  And  Jerry  Smith,  the  hard-headed  engineer  who's  going  to  bring  it  in  on 
schedule  on  budget.  "No,  Jerry  Nelson,  you  can't  change  this,  because  you've  got  a  better 
idea  now.  The  design  is  fixed."  And  that  kind  of  thing. 

My  main  job  as  chairman  of  the  board  was  to  try  to  keep  peace  between  them,  or  at 
least  a  truce,  keep  them  working  together.  It  was  challenging,  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  And  did  you  choose  three  board  members,  and  Caltech  choose  three? 

Frazer:      Yes. 

LaBerge:  How  did  you  choose? 

Frazer:      We,  at  the  beginning,  chose  the  two  senior  vice  presidents,  me  and  Ron.  And  then  the 
director  of  Lick  Observatory,  it  was  Bob  Kraft,  at  the  time.  And  then,  Caltech  chose  as 
they  saw  fit.  They  chose  the  provost  Robbie  Vogt  and  they  chose  the  director  of  Palomar, 
Gary  Neugebauer,  and  then  the  third  one  was  the  director  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab  (JPL), 
Lew  Allen. 

LaBerge:  Are  you  still  involved  in  that? 

Frazer:      Not  officially,  no.  I  would  like  to  be,  but  such  things  you  do  have  to  pass  on  to  someone 
else. 
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Affirmative  Action  and  Admissions 


LaBerge:  Well,  going  back  to  the  admissions—just  something  you  said  about  what's  happening  right 
now  and  what  has  happened  in  the  past  two  years.  How  do  you  think  David  Gardner 
would  have  done  it  differently,  so  that  the  regents  didn't  vote  to  end  affirmative  action  as 
we  knew  it? 

Frazer:      You  can  never  say  such  a  thing  for  sure.  But  times  have  changed,  there's  new  personnel, 
new  regents.  But  David,  if  he  saw  my  main  job  as  being  interactive  with  the  senate,  I 
think  right  up  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  things  he  had  to  do  was  working  with  the  regents. 
And  he  took  it  very,  very  seriously  and  was  very  good  at  it. 

I'd  say  about  the  time  he  was  leaving  office  some  regents  were  starting  to  realize  that 
he  was  dominating,  and  that  they  were  always  doing  what  he  wanted  them  to  do.  So  there 
could  have  been  some  rebellion  against  him.  But  he  was  very  effective  when  dealing  with 
them.  For  example,  when  he  first  came  in,  he  told  me  his  first  regents'  meeting,  the 
regents  were  at  each  other's  throats.  It  was  leftover  resentments.  He  listened  for  about  an 
hour-he  probably  told  this  same  story-but  he  listened  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  he  said, 
"Look,  I  can  do  one  of  two  things:  either  I  can  get  mixed  up  in  this  with  you  and  then  that 
will  consume  all  my  time,  or  you  could  get  this  settled  yourselves  somehow.  And  then  I 
will  be  free  to  do  what  I  ought  to  be  doing  as  president  of  the  university."  And  it  got 
settled. 

So  I  think  that  David  was  good  at  foreseeing  what  problems  were  coming  along  and 
working  to  educate  the  regents.  We  went  for  too  long  a  period  probably  failing  to  keep 
them  posted  on  admissions  matters,  and  keep  the  matter  before  them.  Keep  it  on  the 
agenda.  New  regents  come  along  and  they  have  to  be  educated. 

LaBerge:  Well,  I  know,  I  read  a  couple  of  the  minutes  from  different  meetings  and  there  was  one 
where  you  made  a  long  presentation  on  what  the  Academic  Senate  does  and  what  its 
function  is.  And  then  Vice  President  Baker  had  a  long  presentation  on  the  budget.  And  a 
couple  of  the  comments  came  back  saying,  "Oh,  no  one  ever  told  us  that  before."  But  if 
you  do  have  new  people  coming  on  and  they  don't  know  that,  it  would  make  a  big 
difference. 

Frazer:      Yes,  it  does. 

LaBerge:  Now,  when  this  [the  question  of  affirmative  action]  came  up  two  years  ago,  you  weren't  a 
vice  president  anymore,  but  did  you  make  any  comments?  Did  anyone  ever  ask  you? 

Frazer:      No,  they  didn't,  and  they  wouldn't  have.  That  is,  the  people  in  office  had  to  play  the 

primary  role  for  the  Board  of  Regents.  I  considered  I  could  have  gone  over  and  asked  to 
speak,  in  that  demeaning  business  of  standing  three  to  five  minutes  before  a  microphone 
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or  something.  I  wouldn't  have  minded  doing  that  but  listening  to  what  everyone  else  had 
to  say  I  think  would  have  been  just  too  much  for  me.  I  didn't  want  to  go  through  that. 

I'm  not  vain  enough  to  think  that  I  could  have  gotten  up  and  with  magic  three  to  five 
minutes  turned  the  tide.  I  have  often  wondered,  Could  I  have  if  I  had  still  been  in  office? 
[laughter]  I'm  very  glad  not  to  still  be  in  office  and  in  charge  of  dismantling  the  programs. 
I  think  that  would  have  propelled  me  out  of  office  immediately. 

Nobody  will  ever  ever  know,  or  at  least  we  won't  know  soon,  why  Chang-Lin  left 
office.  But  Chuck  Young's  leaving  office  is  certainly  related  to  this.  He  spoke  out  so 
strongly  to  the  regents.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  stay. 


Council  of  Chancellors 


LaBerge:  Well,  you  mentioned,  in  a  couple  of  different  issues,  the  Council  of  the  Chancellors.  Were 
you  part  of  those  meetings? 

Frazer:      Yes,  I  was  part  of  those  meetings.  Although,  in  the  morning  David  Gardner  had  a  closed 
session  with  the  chancellors  only.  Various  chancellors  told  me  that  was  very  effective, 
very  useful  to  them.  But  then  the  afternoon  would  be  organized  with  an  agenda,  and  vice 
presidents  would  be  bringing  various  issues  to  them.  So  this  admissions  business  would 
have  been  on  probably  every  agenda  for  months,  and  months,  and  months. 

That  was  a  feisty  group.  Again,  David  Gardner  kept  order  in  it.  David  Saxon 
sometimes  couldn't  manage.  There  was  one  meeting  of  which  I  only  heard  about,  which 
was  the  last  one  at  which  David  Saxon  served  hard  liquor.  I  mean,  it  was  a  dinner  meeting 
at  his  house.  It  ended  up  with  two  chancellors  taking  ineffective  swings  at  each  other, 
[Albert]  Bowker  [from  Berkeley]  and  [William  D.]  McElroy  from  San  Diego.  And  Chuck 
Young  used  to  get  just  livid  with  rage,  and  shout  at  David  Saxon.  These  things  were 
emotionally  stressful.  They  were  much  more  civilized  under  David  Gardner. 

But  there  is  this  tension  in  the  university  between  the  president  and  his  staff,  and  the 
campuses.  Campuses  think  that  as  long  as  we  just  ship  the  money  to  them,  we  have  no 
other  reasonable  function.  I  mean,  that's  exaggerated. 

LaBerge:  Right.  So,  how  much  contact  did  you  have  with  the  chancellors? 

Frazer:      A  great  deal  otherwise,  outside  of  Council  of  Chancellors.  Well,  it  would  depend  upon  the 
issue.  We  had  a  rather  ritualistic  thing  of  a  campus  visit.  Where  a  team  of  us  would  go  to 
a  campus  once  a  year,  and  spend  a  couple  of  days  and  meet  with  the  chancellor  and  staff. 
These  were  rather  painful  affairs. 
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## 

Frazer:      We  had  a  policy-making  role  such  as  admissions  policy  and  all  of  that  done  in 

consultation  of  course,  always  with  the  chancellors  and  the  senate.  And  of  course  the  role 
of  defending  the  academic  program  when  necessary  with  the  legislature  and  securing  the 
funds.  But  then  in  things  such  as  admissions,  that  I  mentioned,  we  could  exercise  a 
leadership  role.  But  it  was  not  built  into  the  constitutional  structure  of  the  university.  You 
had  to  find  ways  to  lead. 

Chancellors  didn't  have  to  get  your  approval  for  very  many  things.  Oh,  there's  a  list  of 
them.  For  example,  above-scale  professorships  had  to  be  approved  by  my  office.  There 
was  a  list  of  them.  But  you  might  say,  just  the  fact  that  there's  a  list  of  them  shows  that  it's 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  And  all  of  those  would  bring  me  into  contact  with 
chancellors,  if  there  was  any  disagreement  at  all.  It  was  usually  with  an  angry  chancellor 
on  the  telephone. 

LaBerge:  They  wouldn't  just  call  you  up  to~ 
Frazer:      To  thank  me,  no.  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  Well,  how  involved  were  you  with  the  new  academic  programs,  like  the  new  Pacific  Rim 
Institute  at  San  Diego  or  the  Humanities  Institute  at  Irvine? 

Frazer:      Oh,  yes.  There  are  several  kinds  of  initiatives.  But  some  of  those  were  systemwide.  An 
initiative  came  from  us,  came  from  the  Office  of  the  President.  Often  coming  from  David 
Gardner  himself.  But  my  office  would  be  the  key  one  getting  them  going,  and  working 
with  the  council  on  that.  Of  course,  when  initiatives  came  up  from  the  campus  for  a  new 
program  or  a  new  school  then  we  had  an  approval  role  to  play  before  it  went  to  the 
regents. 

On  some  of  them  we  would  actually  say  no  and  make  it  stick.  Like  one  that  we 
actually  made  stick  was,  "No,  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  new  law  schools."  That  would 
come  up  every  few  years,  and  we'd  have  to  beat  it  down  again.  We  would  usually  follow 
the  typical  administrator's  path  of  doing  a  study,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

LaBerge:  Any  anecdotes  on  that? 

Frazer:      Not  really.  I  can't  think  of  any  specific  ones,  where  the  chancellors  were  so  angry  that  it 
has  engraved  itself  in  my  memory,  [laughter]  I  do  remember,  though,  just  to  typify,  show 
you  how  the  relationship  of  chancellor  and  president  can  be.  This  one  I  just  happen  to 
remember,  because  I  was  observing  it  with  David  Gardner. 
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I  come  into  his  office  and  he's  standing  there  with  the  phone  held  up  about  here 
[motioning  two  feet]  and  I  hear  this  voice  all  the  way  across  the  room.  I  could  tell  it  was 
Chuck  Young.  And  finally  some  point  when  there  was  a  pause  in  the  noise  coming  out  of 
this  telephone,  David  said,  "Well,  Chuck,  you  think  about  it  for  a  bit  and  when  you're 
ready  to  talk  about  this  more  calmly,  call  me  back.  Bye."  [laughter]  See  if  Chuck  really 
didn't  like  something  that  I  was  doing,  he  would  talk  to  me  only  a  certain  amount  of  time. 
Then  he'd  go  to  David  Gardner.  David  would  call  me  and  ask  me  what  was  going  on,  and 
so  forth,  you  can  imagine.  A  lot  of  tension,  but  none  of  it  do  I  remember  as—you  know,  I 
didn't  have  any  bitterness  or  resentment.  It  was  just  the  way  the  relationship  was.  I  have 
no  less  respect  for  the  chancellors. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  have  a  little  more  time  for  a  couple  more  questions? 
Frazer:      Sure. 


Retirement  Package 


LaBerge:  Could  you  comment  on  the  retirement  package  controversy?  Either  your  reaction  to  it  or~ 

Frazer:      Well,  I'm  thinking  about  that.  Well,  yes  I  probably  should.  But  I  will  say  in  advance  that 
there  are  things  that  I'm  not  going  to  go  into,  because  I  don't  want  people  reading  it. 

LaBerge:  You  can  also  put  it  under  seal. 

Frazer:      I  don't  think  anything  I  have  to  say  is  that  important.  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  of  that 
much  weight  to  add.  Yes,  several  things.  I  really  feel  bad  that  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
memory  of  David  Gardner's  presidency  is  colored  by  that  retirement  package  bit.  He 
should  really  be  remembered  as  a  great  president  of  the  university.  And  instead  people 
remember  that  much  too  much.  So  I  really  resent  that. 

There  was  nothing  done  there  that  was  in  any  way  scandalous.  There  was  nothing 
scandalous,  nothing  done  in  circumventing  the  law  or  anything  like  that.  It's  just  that  the 
retirement  package  should  have  been  foreseen  by  David,  and  I  suppose  by  others  of  us, 
too,  as  being  something  that  wouldn't  go  down  well  with  the  public.  And  that  was  a 
failing,  in  retrospect.  So  it's  really  too  bad.  It  has  hurt  David,  I'm  sure.  And  it  has 
damaged  the  university  a  bit. 

It  was  not  my  bailiwick,  that  is,  I  had  no  direct  responsibility  for  it.  But  some  things 
would  come  to  the  Council  of  Chancellors,  so  I  had  my  advisory  role  to  play.  I  do  feel 
fortunate  that  I  came  off  without  ever  appearing  in  the  newspapers.  A  lot  of  that  I  owe  to 
my  wife  who  was  very  straight  on  those  matters.  And  to  Dick  Atkinson  who  once  said  to 
me  when  I  took  office,  he  said,  "Bill,  now  watch  such  little  things  as  travel  vouchers  and 
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especially  how  you  use  your  discretionary  fund.  Someday  that's  going  to  be  written  up  in 
the  newspaper."  And  he  said,  "Just  think  when  you're  making  a  decision  as  to  whether 
you  should  or  should  not  use  the  money  some  way,  how  would  you  feel  if  it  was  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Daily  Cal  or  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle." 

And  then  my  wife  was  even  more  severe  about  it.  For  example,  it  was  permitted  that 
we  could  use  university  funds,  these  discretionary  funds,  to  pay  for  our  wives'  travel  to 
things  like  the  Keck  Telescope  dedication.  My  wife  insisted  that  we  not  take  a  penny  of  it. 
So  by  the  time  it  came  to  me,  there  wasn't  much  of  anything  that  anybody  could  find.  And 
I'm  glad  of  that. 


Legislative  Dealings 


LaBerge:  Any  topic  that  we  haven't  covered  that  you  would  like  to? 

Frazer:      Well,  I  didn't  look  over  your  list  of  topics.  If  you  hand  that  back  to  me.  [Looking  at 
outline]  Let's  see.  Affirmative  action,  budget,  legislative  dealings— oh,  there  is  an 
anecdote  or  two,  I'll  tell  you  about  that.  That  was  never  my  favorite  part  of  it,  but  I  think  I 
did  it  pretty  well.  So  Steve  Arditti  told  me.  But  I've  never  been  a  glad-hander.  But  there 
are  some  events  that  I  think  are  worth  telling  about. 

One  of  them  early  on,  when  I  went  to  Sacramento,  in  support  of  our  budget,  with  this 
package  of  budget  cuts  and  program  cuts  that  I  was  telling  you  about,  included  cuts  in 
graduate  enrollment.  The  whole  package  only  amounted  to  $7  or  $9  million.  But  there 
were  various  elements  of  it  like  cutting  out  the  nursing  school  at  UCLA,  cutting 
Cooperative  Extension,  which  were  difficult  because  they  had  constituencies.  I  was 
naively  going  up  before  a  committee  at  that  time  chaired  by  Senator  [Ken]  Maddy,  a  very 
sharp  guy.  I  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  him. 

I  told  him  about  the  package  for  cuts,  and  he  for  several  minutes  praised  this  for  not 
just  cutting  across  the  board  but  for  cutting  specific  programs.  I  was  sort  of  beaming, 
[laughter]  Then  I  sat  down.  And  then  he  said,  "All  right  now,  I  move  to  strike  from  the 
university's  budget  the  cut  in  Cooperative  Extension."  You  see,  he  represented  the  farm 
community. 

Now,  I  had  no  right  to,  but  I  jumped,  and  I  argued  with  him.  I  said,  "Senator  Maddy, 
you  just  told  me,  you  just  praised  what  we're  doing.  And  here  you're  undercutting  my 
ability  to  do  it."  And  he  said,  "Vice  President  Frazer,  sit  down  please.  Let  me  give  you  a 
little  lesson  in  political  science.  First  of  all,  there's  no  point  in  your  saying  this  because 
I've  got  the  votes,  and  let's  just  do  it.  But  secondly,  I  do  admire  your  cutting  programs. 
Now,  just  find  some  other  programs  to  cut."  [laughter]  So  it  was  a  little  lesson  in 
practical  politics;  that  was  fun. 
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LaBerge:  So,  Cooperative  Extension  stayed  in? 

Frazer:      It  did  not  get  cut.  [laughter]  And  neither  did  nursing  at  UCLA;  the  nurses  all  came  up. 
By  the  time  we  got  done  with  this,  our  budget,  cutting  was  at  best  decimated. 

LaBerge:  So  what  did  you  cut?  Did  you  do  it  across  the  a  board? 

Frazer:      Well,  you  know,  the  thing  is,  there's  so  much  appearances  in  politics.  In  all  this  I  began  to 
realize  that  we  had  done  what  we  needed  to  do  to  portray  ourselves  well  before  the 
legislature.  If  the  actual  cuts  got  implemented  it  didn't  really  matter.  Because  $7  or  $9 
million  at  the  end  of  the  budget  year,  [Assistant  Vice  President  and  Director  of  the 
Budget]  Larry  Hershman  could  find  that  in  his  petty  cash  drawer.  He'll  find  a  way  to 
balance  the  budget.  So  there's  a  lot  more  appearances  in  this  than  I  would  have  wanted  to 
admit  to  myself.  And  I  think  we  did  that  very  well.  The  only  way  for  me  to  keep  up 
appearances  was  to  be  sincere,  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  And  you  stood  up  and  tried,  [laughter] 

Frazer:      Yes,  yes.  I  was  good.  I  think  that's  the  only  one  on  the  budget.  Let's  see  what  else  now 
on  your  list  here.  Faculty  relations,  salaries,  regular  government  relations.  Well,  on  the 
superconducting  supercollider  we  had  a  lot  of  interplay,  but  that's  not  really  central. 
National  labs,  we've  said  quite  a  bit  about  that.  Yes,  I  think  that's  getting  there  pretty  well. 


The  State  College  System  and  the  Ph.D. 


Frazer:      Well,  I  suppose  I  should  mention  one  thing  that  happened  at  that  time,  which  I  don't  think 
we  have  mentioned.  We  haven't  mentioned  the  state  college  system.  And  Ann  Reynolds' 
big  push  to  get  to  give  the  Ph.D.,  the  doctorate.  That  was  a  big  event  in  retrospect.  And 
we  won  that  very  narrowly.  The  university,  of  course,  is  the  only  institution  authorized  in 
California  to  give  the  doctorate.  And  the  Cal  State  [University]  system  would-some 
people  there  would  dearly  love  to  give  it.  Then  there  would  be  eventually  down  the  line  a 
great  blurring  of  distinctions.  The  Master  Plan  [for  Higher  Education  in  California,  1960] 
would  really  be  undermined. 

I  had  underestimated  the  political  strength  that  the  state  college  system  has.  They  have 
a  lot  more  graduates  than  we  do.  So,  I  was  defending  before  the  commission  to  study  the 
Master  Plan.  I  was  defending  the  propriety  of  the  university  being  the  only  institution  to 
give  the  Ph.D. 

I  thought  I  had  the  only  sensible  arguments.  The  state  colleges'  representative  was  not 
very  coherent  on  the  subject.  And  who  knows,  maybe  the  fact  that  I  spoke  eloquently, 
which  I  think  I  did,  had  some  effect.  But  it  eventually  got  down  to  just  a  one-vote  margin. 
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And  most  of  the  votes  had  been  settled  well  in  advance  of  my  getting  up  to  say  anything.  I 
was  just  very  relieved  that  we  had  prevailed.  It  was  very  important.  I  still  don't  know  the 
behind-the-scenes  maneuvering  that  must  have  gone  into  that. 

LaBerge:  And  the  vote  was  at  the  commission? 

Frazer:  Yes,  yes. 

LaBerge:  So,  you  didn't  do  any  of  the  behind-the-scenes  lobbying? 

Frazer:  That's  not  my  thing. 

LaBerge:  Yes.  Do  you  think  David  Gardner  did? 

Frazer:      Some,  but  not  all  that  much.  I  think  we  probably  didn't  devote  enough  time  to  that.  The 
only  way  I  would  do  behind-the-scenes  lobbying  was  when  Steve  Arditti  or  David 
Gardner  would  say,  Go  talk  to  so-and-so.  You  know,  they  would  orchestrate  that.  It  was 
their  business,  not  my  expertise.  On  the  labs,  I  would  occasionally  talk  to  [Assemblymen] 
Tom  Hayden  or  [John]  Vasconcellos  or  somebody.  Because,  there  I  really  knew  what  I 
was—I  shouldn't  say  I  knew  what  I  was  talking  about,  because  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  I 
didn't  on  the  other  issues. 

LaBerge:  That  was  your  field. 

Frazer:      Yes,  I  knew  that  issue  so  well.  And  it's  not  one  that  Steve  would  know  well.  So  I  was  in  a 
position  to  sort  of  work  directly  on  that. 

LaBerge:  Well,  did  you  have  ongoing  relations  with  the  state  college  system,  just  consulting? 

Frazer:      I  was  sort  of  in  charge  of  that.  Yes,  we  had  some  rather  ritualistic  meeting  once  a  year,  at 
which  we  met  with  them.  I  got  to  know  them  quite  well.  Lee  Kirschner  I  knew  later,  and 
other  contacts.  I  think  we  had  a  good  relationship  of,  I'd  like  to  say  we  had  a  good 
relationship  of  mutual  respect.  But  by  and  large,  we  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  each 
other  unless  we  needed  to.  We  had  enough  to  do. 


David  Gardner's  Contributions 


LaBerge:  Well,  one  last  question.  Could  you  just  sum  up  what  you  think  David  Gardner  contributed 
to  the  university?  Or  maybe  you  want  to  write  it  in  later. 

Frazer:      Well,  let  me  just  say  a  little  bit  now,  and  I  may  want  to  add  to  it  as  I  think  about  it  more. 
He  really  is  a  remarkable  leader,  I  came  to  see,  I  came  to  appreciate.  And  I  think  that  his 
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work  with  the  legislature  and  with  the  regents  made  the  university  very,  very  strong  in 
those  days. 

The  budgets  were  unprecedently  large,  and  part  of  it  was  economics,  good  times.  But  I 
think  he  had  an  effect,  he  had  a  real  effect.  Maybe  the  most  important  thing  the  president 
does  is  working  with  the  legislature  and  with  the  regents.  It's  hard  to  imagine  anyone 
doing  that  any  better.  And  then  he  took  some  initiatives  on  the  academic  side,  Pacific  Rim 
and  all  that.  I  think  the  major  initiative  was  the  one  I  was  working  with  him  on,  on 
reforming  the  admissions.  But  ironically,  that  wasn't  enough  eventually  to  stem  the  tide. 

I  think  that,  for  any  leader,  seeing  the  opportunities,  like  the  Keck  Telescope,  seeing 
them,  appreciating  them,  and  seizing  them  even  though  there's  a  considerable  amount  of 
risks  involved,  is  very  important.  He  assembled  a  team  of  vice  presidents  that,  all  things 
considered,  worked  quite  well  together.  I  was  very  pleased  to  have  able  people  around 
me. 


Transcribed  and  Final  Typed  by  Quandra  McGrue 
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Dr.  Cornelius  L.  Hopper  came  to  the  University  of  California  in  1979  as  special  assistant 
to  President  David  Saxon  for  health  affairs.  David  Gardner  asked  him  to  stay  on  as  Vice 
President  for  Health  Affairs  in  1983.  When  Dr.  Hopper  retired  in  October  1999,  he  had  been  the 
longest-serving  vice  president  of  the  university.  In  the  interview  which  follows,  Vice  President 
Hopper  focuses  on  the  years  of  David  Gardner's  presidency  (1983-1992). 

Two  tapes  were  recorded  at  Vice  President  Hopper's  office  in  the  Office  of  the  President 
at  Kaiser  Center  on  December  11,  1997.  The  tapes  were  transcribed  at  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  (ROHO),  lightly  edited,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Hopper  for  approval.  He  was  at  first  shocked  at 
how  the  spoken  word  translates  to  the  written,  but  with  assurances  from  the  editor,  he  plunged 
into  the  editing  process.  He  changed  very  little  of  the  transcript  and  returned  it  to  ROHO  for 
corrections  and  indexing.  Unlike  many  of  us,  Dr.  Hopper  actually  speaks  clearly,  in  complete 
sentences,  in  a  manner  easily  divided  into  paragraph  form.  The  interview  was  a  delight  for 
transcriber  and  editor  alike. 

Vice  President  Hopper  discusses  the  health  sciences  at  the  university  systemwidc, 
including  the  hospitals;  the  dental,  nursing,  and  medical  schools;  funding  for  AIDS  and  other 
research.  He  also  talks  about  the  workings  of  the  Office  of  the  President,  the  Council  of 
Chancellors,  and  the  Academic  Council.  Because  Dr.  Hopper  served  the  university  during 
several  different  administrations,  he  has  a  unique  vantage  point  on  the  transition  from  one  to 
another,  the  changes  made  with  the  times,  the  direction  the  university  is  taking  presently.    We 
look  forward  to  the  recording  of  his  full  life  memoir  in  the  coming  year. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  CORNELIUS  L.  HOPPER,  M.D. 


I  PERSONAL  BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1:  December  11,  1997]  ##' 


Ohio  University;  University  of  Cincinnati  Medical  School,  1960;  Marquctte 
University;  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967-1971 


LaBerge:  Well,  as  I  said,  we  do  like  to  start  off  with  some  background.  Please  tell  me  when  and 

where  you  were  born,  and  a  little  bit  about  your  childhood,  and  your  education  before  we 
ever  get  to  UC. 

Hopper:     Okay.  Yes,  I  was  bom  in  Hartshome,  Oklahoma,  back  in  1934.  This  is  a  very  small  town 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  state  penitentiary,  [chuckles]  And  the  family  left  there—this 
was  during  the  Depression-when  I  was  three  years  old  and  traveled  to  Kansas  City  where 
my  dad  had  a  number  of  different  jobs,  but  ultimately  became  involved  in  the  ministry, 
and  then  was  kind  of  a  full-time  minister  for  the  rest  of  my  life  with  him. 

I  went  to  four  different  high  schools,  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country  because  of 
my  dad's  being  an  itinerant  minister.  I  was  a  freshman  in  Phoenix,  Arizona;  a  sophomore 
in  San  Francisco;  a  junior  in  Tampa,  Florida,  and  a  senior  at  Milford,  Ohio.  And  then,  left 
Milford,  went  to  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  because  I  kind  of  looked  down  a  list  of 
colleges,  and  then  my  finger  stopped  on  Ohio  University— which  tells  you  something  about 
the  caliber  and  quality  of  counseling  that  we  didn't  have  at  the  time. 

Graduated  with  a  bachelor's  in  zoology  and  English;  went  to  University  of  Cincinnati 
School  of  Medicine,  graduated  in  1960.  Went  to  Marquette  University  for  my  internship  in 
Milwaukee,  and,  following  the  internship,  did  two  years  as  a  naval  officer  stationed  with 
the  marines,  where  I  was  a  battalion  surgeon— with  the  Fourth  Marines.  Came  back,  did  a 
year  of  internal  medicine  at  Milwaukee,  at  Marquette,  and  then  did  my  neurology 
residency  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  I  stayed  on  the  faculty  from  1967  through 
1971. 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the  tapes 
follows  the  transcript. 
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I  did  a  number  of  interesting  things  there.  I  organized  a  statewide  multiple  sclerosis 
clinic  network.  I  started,  or  was  kind  of  the  founding  father  of  the  African  American 
Studies  Department  at  the  university,  University  of  Wisconsin— which  is  kind  of  unusual 
to  get  a  medical  person  involved  in  that. 

LaBerge:  I  guess  so. 

Hopper:     But  in  1971, 1  left  Wisconsin.  I  went  to  Tuskegee  Institute  down  in  Alabama  and  was 
there  for  eight  years,  first  as  the  medical  director  of  the  hospital  and  then  subsequently, 
starting  in  1974,  as  the  Vice  President  for  Health  Affairs. 


Tuskeeee  Institute,  1971-1979 


LaBerge:  At  Tuskegee? 

Hopper:     At  Tuskegee.  At  Tuskegee,  my  first  assignment  involved  approximately  50  percent  time 
as  a  consulting  neurologist,  and  the  rest  of  the  time,  in  terms  of  program  development.  By 
the  time  I  left  to  come  to  this  job  in  1979,  it  was  about  15  percent  medical  practice  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  in  administration. 

Very,  very  interesting  years.  Tuskegee  Institute  is  a  small,  predominantly  black 
institution  that  was  started  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  with  the  spirit  of  George 
Washington  Carver  still  hovering  over  the  place,  with  all  of  the  value  systems  essentially 
still  in  place  when  I  got  there  in  1971.  I  was  involved  in  starting  primary  care  networks;  I 
introduced  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  into  the  southeastern  United  States;  and  I 
was,  I  think,  primarily  responsible  for  one  of  the  nation's  first  rural-based  area  health 
education  centers.  We  based  it  in  Tuskegee,  as  opposed  to  having  it  based  at  one  of  the 
medical  schools  in  the  Southeast. 

During  my  time  at  Tuskegee,  I  was  funded  by  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  And  one  of  the  projects  that  I  was  involved  in  with  them  was  a 
mid-career  nursing  faculty  fellowship  program.  And  that's  where  I  met  Shirley  Chater 
who  was  a  vice  chancellor  at  UCSF.  Shirley  and  I  worked  together  on  that  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  national  committee  for  a  few  years,  and  I  got  this  phone  call  from  her  one  day 
saying,  "Would  you  mind  if  I  put  your  name  in  for  this  position?"  which  was  called  a 
special  assistant  to  the  president  for  health  affairs,  at  the  time.  I  said,  "Well,  I  suspect  that 
what  you  want  is  a  diverse  pool,  you  know,  and  so,  fine,  put  my  name  in."  And  when  I  got 
the  phone  call  saying,  "We'd  like  to  interview  you,"  I  said,  "C'mon.  I'm  really  not 
interested  in  playing  games.  If  you  want  to  have  an  interview,  I'm  not  coming.  You  can 
sit  and  talk.  Because  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do." 
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Hopper:    So  my  first  interview  for  the  job  was,  I  was  sitting  in  Tuskegee  and  there  was  a  committee 
out  here-apparently  sitting  around  a  table.  And,  not  long  after  that— 

LaBerge:  So,  by  phone  you  were  interviewed. 

Hopper:     Oh,  yes,  by  phone.  I  mean,  because  I  really  didn't  take  it  seriously,  and  didn't  think  they 
were  taking  it  seriously  and  I  did  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  you  know.  But  I  then  did  get  a 
call  from  David  Saxon,  the  president,  who  said,  "We  really  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you." 

I  said,  "Well,  one  of  the  reasons  I  didn't  come  out  is  I  have  to  be  absolutely  sure  that 
you  are,  you  know,  serious  about  this." 

In  any  event,  I  came  out  and  was  interviewed  by  [Vice  President  William]  Bill  Fretter 
and  by  David  Saxon,  and  a  couple  members  of  the  search  committee.  Jere  E.  Goyan,  who 
was  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  the  time,  was  one  of  the  people.  And  I  was 
then  offered  the  job,  which  was,  number  one,  surprising  to  me.  But  then  I  looked  at  what 
it  entailed  and  what  it  did--all  you  had  to  add  was  about  five  zeros  to  the  budgets  that  I 
was  dealing  with  in  Tuskegee,  but  the  issues  were  essentially  the  same.  I  recognized  that 
my  future  was  going  to  be  in  administration  and  organization,  so  I  took  it. 

LaBerge:  And  were  you  going  to  be  doing  any  clinical  medicine,  too? 

Hopper:    No.  No,  no,  it  was  clear  when  I  came  that  this  was  going  to  be  an  administrative  [job]  and 
that  I  was  going  to  have  to  give  up  clinical  medicine.  I  mean,  I've  kept  my  Alabama 
license,  and  I  go  to  the  neurology  conferences.  I  wouldn't  trust  myself  with  a  live  patient, 
you  know  [laughter],  without  some  considerable  more  work. 
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Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Health  Affa i r s 


Hopper:     But  in  any  event,  I  came  in  '79.  My  immediate  supervisor  was  The  Vice  President  of  the 
university,  Bill  Fretter  at  the  time,  who  was  like  the  executive  vice  president. 

LaBerge:  And  before  you,  the  health  affairs  officer  was-? 

Hopper:     Clint  Powell.  He  had  the  same  title:  special  assistant  to  the  president  for  health  affairs  and 
essentially  the  same  portfolio:  the  senior  health  policy  officer  for  the  system  that  dealt 
with  long-range  planning,  with  budget  negotiations,  and  the  defense  of  the  budget, 
relations  with  Sacramento  and  with  Washington,  the  coordination  of  a  number  of 
systemwide  committees  involved  in  health  sciences  planning  for  the  institution.  And  then, 
the  problem-solver  of  the  moment-you  know,  whenever  the  dike  would  spring  a  leak  you 
were  the  person  who  was  expected  to  go  and  find  it,  to  put  a  stop  into  it. 

So,  it  was  interesting.  I  came  in  the  institution  about  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  incredible 
growth  spurts  for  the  health  sciences.  To  just  put  this  in  perspective,  in  1965  the 
university  created  three  brand  new  medical  schools,1  which  is  almost  unheard  of.  In  1971, 
because  there  was  this  tremendous  push  nationally  to  increase  the  number  of  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  to  meet  health  care  needs,  there  was  this  long-range  plan.  It 
was  a  ten-year  plan  that  was  going  to  essentially  double  the  number  of  health  sciences 
students  in  the  institution.  Now,  in  the  mid-seventies,  they  ran  into  some  budgetary 
problems  and  had  to  cut  back  a  bit,  but  there  still  was  a  massive  growth  in  enrollments 
throughout  the  health  sciences. 

But  then  I  came  in  1979,  and  I  must  say,  regrettably,  I  have  never  had  the  nice  feeling 
of  watching  growth,  you  know,  [laughs]  It's  been  trying  to  manage  the  status  quo  to  some 
extent.  When  I  came  in  1979,  this  was  during  the  [Governor]  Jerry  Brown  administration, 
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and  quite  frankly  the  sense  that  we  had  then—and  I  think  this  has  been  confirmed  since  that 
time—is  that  Jerry  didn't  care  an  awful  lot  about  higher  education  in  general,  and  the 
University  of  California  in  particular.  So  that  we  went  through  some  very,  very  difficult 
years.  I  came  in  the  middle  of  a  very  difficult  period,  and  that  continued,  quite  frankly,  up 
until  the  time  that  David  Gardner  came  into  office. 

David  came— and  I'm  jumping  ahead  a  bit-but  David  came  during  a  particularly 
interesting  period  in  my  professional  life.  I'll  try  to  be  brief  about  the  story,  but— 


Willie  Brown  and  State  Funding  for  AIDS  Research 


LaBerge:  Oh,  no,  you  don't  have  to  be  brief,  you  can  go  on. 

Hopper:     But  in  the  early  eighties,  there  was  this  thing  that  occurred  called  the  "gay  plague."  One 
of  our  professors— assistant,  very,  very  junior  assistant  professors— down  at  UCLA,  in  fact, 
first  described  this.  He  didn't  call  it  the  gay  plague,  but  that  was  what  it  was  known  as  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  time.  And,  by  the  early  eighties,  by  1982,  this  had  taken  the  name 
"Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome,"  AIDS. 

A  number  of  university  faculty  members— interestingly  enough,  some  that  I  just  saw  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  over  in  San  Francisco-got  together  and  went  directly  to 
[Assemblyman]  Willie  Brown  and  said,  "We  want  research  money  for  this."  And  Willie 
made  some  trade-offs  with  the  governor  and  came  up  with~I  think  at  that  time  it  was  like 
$3  million  or  something  like  that,  which  is  a  nice  hunk  of  money.  That's  the  figure— 

LaBerge:  And  was  the  governor  Deukmejian  by  then  or—? 

Hopper:    No,  the  governor  was  still  Brown.  Still  Brown,  as  I  remember.  This  was  during  the 
transition— this  was  '82,  so  it  would  then  come  during  the  transition. 

But  Willie  wanted  to  give  the  money  to  those  same  people  that  had  come  to  him  and 
asked  for  the  money.  He  was  the  speaker  [of  the  assembly],  and  he  was  saying,  "Well, 
that's  the  way  we're  going  to  do  it."  And  poor  little  lonesome  me,  I  said,  "No,  we're  not 
going  to  do  it  that  way  because  that's  totally  opposed  to  the  way  the  institution  functions. 
We'll  take  the  money,  we'll  set  up  a  peer  review  system,  we'll  solicit  proposals,  and  we'll 
do  it  that  way."  Well,  all  hell  broke  loose,  you  know.  And  my  colleagues  across  the  Bay 
didn't  help  out:  the  dean  at  that  time— I  won't  go  into  names—but  he  was  making  terrible 
statements  in  the  paper  about  that  guy  Hopper  [who]  was  over  there,  sitting  on  the  money, 
otherwise  we'd  be  doing  this  great  research. 
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Hopper:     Well,  about  that  time  David  Gardner  came  into  office.  As  part  of  our  briefing,  my  initial 
briefing  with  him,  I  ran  down  a  number  of  issues  and  then  focussed  on  this  one.  And  he 
did  two  things:  he  picked  up  the  phone,  he  called  Chancellor  [Francis]  Sooy,  and  said  that, 
"Either  stop  this  guy,  the  dean,  from  making  these  statements  or  I  will  fire  him."  Can  you 
imagine  a  president  who  had  been  in  office  ten  minutes,  so  to  speak,  you  know--?  But  the 
academic  inappropriateness  of  what  the  dean  was  doing,  pandering  to  Sacramento,  struck 
David  as  being  so  incongruous  that  he  chose  to  make  that  one  of  his  very  first  acts. 

LaBerge:  So  that  you  felt  supported  from  the  get-go. 

Hopper:     I  felt  very  supported  from  the  [snaps  fingers]  get-go.  And  we  responded.  I  looked  around 
rapidly  and  found  a  committee  that  was  already  in  place-the  Cancer  Research 
Coordinating  Committee—so  that  I  was  able  to  use  them  to  conduct  the  first  review  cycle. 

And  the  program  continues  today.  It's  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9  million  a  year. 
We  were  given-.  Just  a  couple  weeks  ago,  they  announced  in  San  Francisco  a  new  AIDS 
research  institute,  and  some  of  the  luminaries  from  around  the  system  talked  about  this 
program  as  having  gotten  them  their  start.  Some  feel  very  good  about  that. 

And  as  part  of  his  [David  Gardner's]  reorganization,  he  looked  at  the  various  portfolios. 
I've  since  done  a  history  or  have  reviewed  a  history  of  the  health  sciences,  and  going  all 
the  way  back  to  the  sixties,  you  know,  there  have  always  been  two  kind  of  special  senior 
officers:  one  for  agriculture  and  one  for  health.  The  one  for  health  had  been  called  all 
sorts  of  things,  depending  upon  the  level  of  anxiety  that  was  around  the  campuses  at  a 
given  point  in  time.  The  first  one  was  a  vice  president;  then  it  became  a  coordinator,  then 
it  deteriorated  into  a  special  assistant,  which  it  was  when  I  got  it.  And  David  looked  at  the 
portfolio  and  said,  "My  God,  this  is  about  a  quarter  of  the  university's  budget.  It  certainly 
deserves  a  vice  presidency."  So  he  made  me  a  vice  president. 

So  in  1983, 1  was  moved  from  the  position  as  special  assistant  to  vice  president  for 
health  affairs.  Again,  I  think  your  observation  that  I  felt  tremendously  supported  from  the 
very  beginning  in  his  presidency  [is  true].  The  office  and  the  duties  grew--. 


The  Office  of  the  President  Compared  to  a  Cell 

LaBerge:  I  noticed  it,  because  we  have  all  the  directories  from  years  back-and  I  could  see,  when 
you  started,  there  were  only  two  names- 
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Hopper:     Yes,  right,  right.  But  I'd  like  to  believe  that  my  understanding  of  the  job  has  made  that 

possible.  Because  I  really  am  not  interested  in  a  high  profile  job.  I  think  that  my  view  of 
the  Office  of  the  President  is  that  of  a  boundary  organization.  I  liken  that-and  I  guess  this 
is  my  medical  background— but  I  liken  that  to  the  whole  notion  of  the  cell.  And  that  is  that 
the  role  of  the  cell  membrane  is  to  keep  out  the  poisons  and  to  let  the  good  stuff  into  the 
cell  so  that  the  cell  can  do  its  job.  And  that's  basically  what  I  think  the  Office  of  the 
President  does. 

It's  certainly  obviously  more  complicated  than  that,  because  there  is  some  direction, 
there's  vision,  there  is  planning,  et  cetera.  But  on  a  day-to-day  and  month-to-month  basis, 
that's  essentially  what  we  do.  We  try  to  articulate  the  vision  of  what  the  institution  is, 
what  it  does  best,  its  value  to  society,  at  the  same  time  having  to,  I  think,  keep  the  institute 
aware  of  what  the  environment  wants  of  it.  And  sometimes  that  can  be  pretty  intrusive 
kinds  of  things.  So,  you  tread  water;  you  do  your  best  to  maintain  the  kind  of  internal 
integrity  of  the  institution. 

I've  seen  that  as  my  job,  and  consequently  have  felt  that  a  number  of  the  things  that 
have  accrued  to  this  office  in  terms  of  responsibilities  have  been  because  I  haven't  been 
particularly  threatening.  I  haven't  been  out  there  saying,  "We're  going  to  take  over,  and 
you  guys  have  got  to  do  this,  this  and  this."  A  lot  of  the  things  came  here  because  they 
were  very,  very  politically  volatile  and  there  was  a  recognition  in  the  institution  that  these 
would  be  better  off  dealt  with  simply.  Breast  cancer,  AIDS—you  name  it.  But  the  people 
that  agreed  to  do  that,  agreed  knowing  that  we  would  handle  it  consistent  with  the 
academic  principles  of  the  institution. 

And  that  really  was  what  David  Gardner  was  about.  He  had  a  real  keen  sense  of  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  the  institution  of  a  university,  and  was  an  absolute  master  in 
articulating  that,  for  whatever  public  it  was  that  he  was  dealing  with.  He  [was]  superb, 
really. 


Responsibilities  of  Vice  President  for  Health  Affairs 


LaBerge:  Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  relationship  with  the  medical  schools?  Is  there 
kind  of  a  line  of  command?  Are  you  in  charge  or  do  they  report  to  you? 

Hopper:    No,  no.  No,  it's  a  staff  job  in  the  sense  that  like  all  the  other  officers  in  the  Office  of  the 
President,  the  chancellors  report  to  the  president. 

LaBerge:  Okay. 

Hopper:     And  the  rest  of  us  are  basically  staff  to  the  president.  We  have  portfolios,  but  they  are 
basically  staff.  Now,  there  are  some  explicit  delegations  that  we  can  sign  off  on  or  not 
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sign  off  on  as  the  case  may  be.  But,  what  I  do  is  I  convene,  I  coordinate,  I  cajole,  and 
sometimes  cry--a  lot.  [laughter] 

Yes,  there's  a  systemwide  health  sciences  committee  that  I  work  through  that  involves 
both  faculty  and  administrators  from  across  all  the  health  sciences  in  the  system.  There 
are  ad  hoc  committees,  like  we  currently  have  a  primary  care  committee  on  which  a 
number  of  the  deans  sit,  that's  issue-oriented.  There  was  an  active  chancellors— we  called 
them  Medical  School  Council  of  Chancellors,  which  is  kind  of  unfortunate  because  it 
tended  to  leave  the  other  health  sciences  off.  In  any  event,  I  would  say  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  at  chancellors'  meetings,  there  would  be  a  special  segment  of  that  that  would  be 
devoted  to  issues  in  the  health  sciences.  And  I  had  the  responsibility  for  pulling  together 
that  agenda  and  managing  that. 

So  I  do  interact  with  the  deans,  with  the  hospitals-well,  recently,  not  so  much  the 
hospital  directors,  because  we  now  have  a  vice  president  for  clinical  services  who  is 
having  to  deal  with  all  the  HMOs  [health  maintenance  organizations]  and  all  the  other 
good  stuff. 

LaBerge:  But  you  did  that  to  start  with? 

Hopper:     I  did  that  up  until  almost  two  years  ago.  I  had  the  responsibility  for  reporting  on  a 
monthly  basis,  or  nine  times  a  year,  to  the  regents  on,  unfortunately,  chiefly  hospital 
affairs,  but  also  when  health  sciences  issues  would  surface  that  needed  to  be  dealt  with. 
My  office  had  the  responsibility  for  developing  the  regents'  items,  for  then  presenting 
them,  defending  them,  and  so  forth. 

So,  again,  the  line  runs  from  the  president  to  the  chancellors.  There  are  dotted  lines 
that  run  from  myself  to,  at  one  time,  the  deans  and  the  hospital,  certainly  at  this  point  in 
time,  the  deans.  But  also,  the  lines  aren't  so  formal  and  firmly  drawn  between  the  clinical 
enterprise  and  the  academic  piece;  we  cross  over. 

[Vice  President  William]  Bill  Baker,  before  he  left,  had  the  distinction  of  having  been  a 
vice  president  longer  than  anybody  else  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  I  tease  him  now 
and  say  now  that  he's  gone,  I  have  that-I  mean,  he  was  in  this  university  a  lot  longer  than 
I  was,  but—. 

LaBerge:  Right,  but  not  always  a  vice  president. 

Hopper:    But  not  always  a  vice  president.  I  am  the  senior  vice  president,  you  know,  in  the  system, 
[laughter]  So,  I've  lived  through  a  lot  of  chancellors,  a  lot  of  vice  presidents.  I  have  a 
picture  at  home,  one  picture  that  goes  back  to  the  Gardner  years  where  there's  David,  Ron 
Brady,  Ken  Farrell,  Bill  Baker-the  president  and  vice-presidential  team  at  the  time.  And 
one  that  was  taken  last  year,  and  I'm  the  only  one  that's  still  there,  [laughs]  I  don't  know 
what  that  really  says  about  the  institution,  but  I'd  like  to  think  that  it  says  that  I've  done  a 
pretty  good  job. 
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LaBerge:  And  that  you  like  what  you're  doing. 
Hopper:    Yes!  Yes. 
LaBerge:  And  that  you  haven't  looked  elsewhere. 

Hopper:     Right,  right,  not  seriously.  I  mean,  on  a  couple  of  occasions  I  have.  I  was  asked  to  come 
back  and  be  president  of  Tuskegee  after  I'd  been  here  a  couple  of  years,  and  I  thought  long 
and  hard  about  it,  but  decided  I  didn't  really  want  to  do  that.  It  was  a  big  mountain  to 
climb,  you  know,  and  I  had  spent  eight  years  climbing  mountains  down  there,  so--. 


Historical  Background  of  the  University's  Hospitals 


LaBerge:  Well,  while  we  are  talking  about  health  sciences,  I  know  when  you  were  in  charge  of  the 
hospitals,  that's  a  complex  issue  and  a  big  problem.  The  county  hospitals— could  you 
address  that? 

Hopper:     Sure,  sure.  I  mentioned  earlier  in  the  conversation  that  an  indication  of  the  explosive 
growth  in  the  health  sciences  was  that  we  did  the  unprecedented  thing  of  creating  three 
brand  new  medical  schools  in  the  mid-sixties,  in  1965.  One  of  these  actually  had  been 
around  as  a  college  of  osteopathic  medicine  for  decades. 

LaBerge:  Which  one  was  that? 

Hopper:     This  is  Irvine.  It  was  called  the  old  California  College  of  Medicine  and  actually  dates 
back  to  the  late  1800s  in  Los  Angeles.  But  it  was  essentially  defunct  at  the  time  the 
university-that  Irvine—basically  picked  it  up,  and  therein  lies  a  lot  of  interesting  tales.  So, 
the  skeleton  of  that  school  of  medicine  was  already  in  place  in  terms  of  the  California 
College  of  Medicine,  which  still  had  a  modest  endowment  that  came  over  along  with  a  lot, 
a  lot  of  headaches. 

But  in  the  earlier  years,  in  my  earlier  years  here,  and  frankly  throughout  my  entire 
tenure,  a  lot  of  the  energy  and  focus  of  the  administration  and  the  regents  had  been  on  the 
health  service,  the  hospitals'  piece.  With  those  three  new  medical  schools,  in  every 
instance,  the  state  legislature  required  that  we  utilize  an  old  rundown  county  hospital  as 
the  teaching  facility.  This  was  quite  a  pill  to  swallow,  because  certainly  in  the  case  of 
Irvine  and  San  Diego,  in  both  places,  they  had  wanted  to  build  the  typical  on-campus 
UCLA/UCSF  type  of  institution.  But  the  legislature  said  no,  you're  going  to  use  these 
county  hospitals. 

A  great  deal  of  this  occurred  before  I  came,  the  basic  arrangements  whereby  the 
university  would  enter  into  a  contract  with  that  particular  county  to  provide  care  for  its 
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indigent  patients  for  a  certain  amount  of  money.  Almost  from  the  very  beginning,  there 
was  a  tremendous  misunderstanding  between  the  counties,  which  basically  wanted  to  save 
money— they  also  wanted  the  burden  of  providing  the  indigent  care-they  wanted  to  save 
money,  whereas  a  teaching  hospital,  almost  by  definition,  is  a  much  more  expensive  place, 
legitimately.  It  has  a  more  complex  mission,  more  complex  services.  So  that  we  were  at 
loggerheads  with  Irvine  and  San  Diego  counties  from  the  time  I  first  came  in.  I  gather  that 
even  prior  to  that,  to  my  coming,  there  had  been  a  huge  blow  up  in  Sacramento,  in  terms 
of--. 

LaBerge:  For  the  Davis—? 

Hopper:     For  the  UC  Davis  Medical  Center  situation. 

So,  as  I  said,  one  indication  of  the  inordinate  focus  on  the  hospitals  came  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  committees  I  inherited  from  the  regents  that  I  had  to  report  to  was  called 
the  Committee  on  Accounts  Receivable,  for  godsakes.  [laughter] 

In  the  early  eighties-and  I  don't  remember  the  exact  year  now,  but  this  was  still  during 
the  Saxon  administration,  so  it  would  have  probably  been  around  '81 --the  Davis  Medical 
School  and  Medical  Center  got  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  cardio-thoracic  surgeons 
were  having  such  bad  results,  that  our  own  cardiologists  had  stopped  referring  patients  to 
them.  But  the  worst  part  was  that  the  quality  assurance  mechanisms  that  one  assumes  are 
in  place  as  a  result  of  accreditation,  as  a  consequence  of  accreditation,  were  not  really 
functioning  in  our  medical  center.  And  you  say,  "Oh  my  god,  why?" 

There's  interesting  psychology  that  goes  on.  The  public  kind  of  automatically  believes 
that  if  it's  the  medical  school  faculty  that's  providing  the  services  in  the  hospital,  well,  of 
course,  they're  great,  right?  I  mean,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  quality  of  it,  if 
these  are  medical  school  faculty.  So  consequently  quality  assurance  committees  and  this 
sort  of  thing  were  not  really  dealt  with  in  any  way.  And  the  medical  staff  organization,  or 
the  organization  of  the  medical  staff,  which  by  joint  commission  rules  has  to  be  a  different 
matter  than  the  medical  faculty,  the  medical  staff  organization  just  wasn't  functioning. 

But  to  make  a  long  story  short,  there  were  lawsuits;  there  were  tremendous-the  joint 
commission  was  on  the  verge  of  closing  the  door  of  the  medical  center  there.  The  state, 
the  Department  of  Health  Services,  its  licensing  division  was  also  threatening  to  close  the 
place  down. 


Regents'  Committee  on  Hospital  Governance 

Hopper:    It  was  only  at  that  point  in  time,  that  we  then  created  a  committee-the  committee  that  had 
been  a  Committee  on  Accounts  Receivable  became  a  Committee  on  Hospital  Governance. 
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So,  the  regents  then  for  the  first  time,  truly  adopted  a  mechanism  for  the  governance  of  the 
hospitals.  And  there  was  for  the  first  time  a  delegation  that  went  to  an  entity  on  the 
campus  that  was  called  the  "governing  body." 

## 

LaBerge:  Okay,  in  the  case  of  Davis- 
Hopper:     Yes,  in  the  case  of  Davis,  this  was,  in  fact,  the  executive  vice  chancellor.  It  was  at  that 
point  in  time  that,  as  we  drew  up  the  bylaws  or  modified  the  bylaws  and  procedures  for 
that  committee,  we  adopted  almost  verbatim  the  Joint  Commission  regulations  or  the  Joint 
Commission  guidelines  for  how  a  governing  body  should  function. 

And  about  that  same  time,  the  governor-I  guess  it  was  Deukmejian  then— appointed 
Regent  Frank  Clark  from  Los  Angeles.  He  had  served  on  the  advisory  committee  for  the 
medical  center  at  UCLA  and  was  a  corporate  lawyer  who  was  very  much  interested  in 
health  care.  Subsequently,  in  fact,  he  endowed  a  urology  clinic  at  UCLA. 

Frank  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Regents  since  that  time  and  was  the  leading  entity  in 
trying  to  get  the  regents  to  exercise  true  governing  responsibility  toward  the  medical 
centers.  Frank  was  the  one  who,  together  with  a  couple  of  other  senior  regents,  basically 
told  Orange  County,  "You  guys  are  either  going  to  pay  our  bills  or  we're  going  to  close  the 
place."  Jji  several  instances,  we  had  to  have  that  kind  of  showdown  with  the  counties, 
because  basically  what  had  happened  was  the  university  had  taken  their  health  care  burden 
off  of  their  shoulders.  Orange  County,  at  that  time,  was  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  this 
country  and  was  spending  less  per  capita  on  health  care  than  virtually  any  other  county 
around.  So  the  university  was  absorbing  that  inappropriately.  So  over  the  years,  every 
time  the  regents  would  meet,  they  were  having  to  pay  very  close  attention  to  hospital 
operations  from  the  standpoint  of  the  financial  bottom  line. 


Three  County  Hospitals 


Hopper:     Those  three  former  county  hospitals  had  lost  money  in  the  early  eighties,  and,  by  around 
1987  or  so,  we  had  to  really  seek  a  bailout  from  the  state.  As  it  turned  out,  all  of  the  cash 
money,  operational  money,  went  to  Irvine,  but  what  the  state  did  was  invest  a  large 
amount  of  capital  dollars  that  allowed  these  old  county  hospitals  to  be  refurbished  and  to 
become  more  acceptable  to  private  clientele. 

Irvine  had  the  additional  problem  that  has  come  into  focus  even  more  so  in  the  past  few 
years.  Because  the  old  county  hospital  was  designated  as  the  place  that  would  be  our 
primary  teaching  facility,  the  founding  dean,  in  order  to  attract  faculty,  had  to  make 
arrangements  with  other  private  hospitals  in  town  to  allow  them  to  build  clinical  programs 
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in  those  hospitals.  So,  over  time,  you  had  an  erosion  of  the  kind  of  faculty  culture  and 
value  system  that  you  can  really  build  if  the  faculty  feels  allegiance  to  one  major  clinical 
facility  or  other  close-by  facilities. 

Now,  in  San  Diego,  the  facility  in  Hillcrest  was  actually  a  lot  better  than  the  one  at 
Irvine,  but  I  think  the  point  is  that  we  depended  on  the  medical  school  faculty  and  the 
quality  of  our  faculty  to  keep  the  academic  program  going,  and  they  did  so  very  well.  The 
research  productivity  at  these  schools-even  Irvine--.  The  medical  school  faculty  was 
generating  almost  half  of  Irvine's  total  research  budget  at  the  time.  So  these  schools  have 
done  well  academically  on  the  whole. 

It  has  been  this  focus  on  what  were  perceived  as  very  costly  facilities  and  whether  or 
not  the  state  should  be  supporting  these  very  sophisticated  tertiary  care  places  or  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  some  cutback  in  that  with  the  notion  that  there  be  more  of  a  focus 
on  primary  care-which  would  then  change  the  mission  of  these  medical  schools.  Nobody 
wanted  to  do  that,  of  course. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  has  worked  out.  Davis  has  done  incredibly  well.  This  is,  in 
substantial  part,  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  very  aggressive  and  creative  hospital  director. 

LaBerge:  And  who  is  that? 

Hopper:     Frank  Loge.  I  mean,  he's  not  the  only  hospital  director  who  has  been  there  over  that 
period  of  time,  but  he  is  the  one  that  I  think  really  brought  the  place  alive. 


DC  Medical  Schools 

Hopper:     The  other  factor  has  been  that  they  sat  in  an  essentially  monopolistic  situation  for  so  long. 
I  mean,  there  was  nothing  in  northern  California  in  terms  of  an  academic  medical  center 
from  the  Oregon  border  down  to  Davis.  So,  consequently,  they  had  the  only  major 
emergency  room  facility-class  IV  emergency  room  facility-and  that  has  translated 
through  a  lot  of  very  creative  management  into  a  very  nice  physical  facility.  They  have 
managed  to  attract  the  Shriners'  Hospital  as  a  major  clinical  affiliation  on  site.  They  have 
accrued  tremendous  reserves  and  are  able  to  put  these  strategically  into  other  new  clinical 
programs.  Anyway,  it's  an  incredible  success  story. 

And  of  course  UCSF  has  always  done  well;  there  have  been  some  ups  and  downs  in 
terms  of  kind  of  things  they  have  wanted  to  do  in  terms  of- 

LaBerge:  Expansion? 
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Hopper:     Expansion.  The  Mount  Zion  piece—this  was  back  during  David  Gardner's  time  when  the 
whole  acquisition  of  Mount  Zion  [Hospital]  came  up,  and,  of  course,  more  recently  the 
marriage  between  San  Francisco  and  Stanford  [University  Medical  School]. 

But  a  lot  of  the  things  that  have  occurred— first  of  all,  in  the  hospital  or  health  services 
side  of  things,  but  also  to  some  extent  in  terms  of  faculty  organization— have  been  driven 
by  managed  care.  The  competition  for  patients,  the  reduction  in  income  from  patient  care, 
the  increased  pressure  on  faculty  for  earning  their  salaries  with  potentially  detracting  them 
from  their  research  and  from  their  teaching:  all  of  these  are  factors  very  much  involved  in 
medical  school  organization  around  the  country,  and,  unfortunately,  California  was  right 
on  the  cutting  edge. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  we  had  been  the  first  to  really 
have  to  weather  the  storm  of  managed  care  competition  and  the  absorptions  and 
consolidations  of  hospitals  into  ever-larger  conglomerates  that  bring  patients  into  their 
environment  and  then  make  it  very  difficult  for  a  patient  to  then  leave,  to  go  and  be  seen  in 
another  place.  I  don't  know  if  you  are  in  a  managed  care  program  or  not,  but  you  can't  just 
decide  tomorrow  that  you  want  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  see  one  of  the  poobahs  over 
there,  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 

Hopper:     But  I'm  saying  those  same  kinds  of  pressures  have  made  it  very,  very  difficult  for  our 
medical  centers,  and  that's  still  true.  But  underneath  all  of  this,  we  spent  so  much  time 
thinking  about  hospitals  and  how  all  this  was  affecting  medical  faculty. 


The  Other  Health  Sciences 


Hopper:     But  the  thing  that  I'm  very,  very  proud  of  is  that  we  have—.  If  you  look  at  our  other  health 
sciences  schools,  the  School  of  Optometry— there's  only  one  in  the  entire  state,  a  state- 
supported  institution,  one  in  the  university-it's  the  absolute  outstanding  school  of 
optometry  in  the  country.  Their  research  productivity  is  so  far  above  the  school  that  is  in 
second  place  as  to  almost  be  unmentionable.  The  [School  of]  Pharmacy  is  number  one  in 
the  country.  The  School  of  Nursing  certainly  ranks  within  the  top  four  or  five  at  San 
Francisco.  Dentistry  is  a  good  school;  it  certainly  doesn't  have  quite  that  reputation,  but 
it's  still  a  very,  very  good  school. 

LaBerge:  Is  there  one  in  another  place  besides  San  Francisco? 

Hopper:     Yes,  UCLA  has  a  school  of  dentistry  and  a  school  of  nursing.  The  School  of  Dentistry 
down  there  is  very  good. 
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In  fact,  this  is  a  bit  of  an  aside,  but  I  went  down  to  conduct  a  day  and  a  half  visit  about 
a  year  ago.  It  had  been  a  while  since  I  had  gone  and  just  spent  a  day  walking  from  clinic 
to  clinic  and  talking  to  the  faculty.  Some  of  the  things  they  were  doing  were  really  quite 
magnificent. 

I  walked  through  this  one  clinic  where  people  were  reaching  up  and  taking  off  their 
noses.  I  mean,  they  had  had  cancers  that  had  eaten  away  a  portion  of  their  face,  their  nose, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  cosmetics  were  such  that,  sitting  across  the  room,  you  would  never 
know;  this  was  pretty  gruesome  stuff.  But  some  of  the  other  things  that  they  do—for 
example,  they  used  a  machine  that  was  able  to  look  at  the  defect  in  a  skull  from 
specialized  x-rays,  and  then  actually  construct  a  prosthesis  and  then  instruct  someone  in 
Iran  as  to  how  to— 

[phone  interruption] 

Hopper:     You  don't  think  of  those  kinds  of  things  going  on  at  a  School  of  Dentistry.  Our  other 

health  sciences  schools  are  also  quite  good.  The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  again,  is 
the  outstanding  school  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  country.  I  joked  with  the  dean  not 
long  ago  and  told  him  that  in  1979,  when  I  first  came  into  the  system  and  was  making  my 
rounds,  I  looked  at  the  operating  room  equipment  that  they  had  for  the  animals  and  it  was 
better  than  I  had  for  people  back  in  Tuskegee.  I  mean,  it  was  truly,  truly  sophisticated 
stuff. 

And  that  says  an  awful  lot  about  the  people  of  California  in  terms  of  their  willingness 
to  support  both  higher  education  in  general,  but  certainly  the  health  sciences  at  the  time. 
When  I  travel  around  the  country  and  talk  about  the  formulaic  support  that  was  arranged 
for  the  health  sciences  back  in  the  early  seventies  and  the  fact  that  that's  still  in  place 
largely,  my  colleagues  can't  believe  it.  We're  still  getting  supported,  for  example,  for 
every  3.5  medical  students,  the  state  supports  a  faculty  FTE  [full  time  equivalent]  plus 
support.  Each  one  of  the  health  sciences  has  its  own  formula.  Public  health  swears  that 
theirs  is  way  out-of-date,  [laughter]  and  it  needs  to  be  changed-and,  I  think,  with  some 
legitimacy.  But,  over  all,  the  state  has  been  incredibly  supportive  of  the  university,  I 
think. 
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III  UC  PRESIDENT  DAVID  GARDNER,  1983-1992 


Golden  Years  with  the  Governor,  the  Regents,  and  the  Legislature 


Hopper:     Getting  back  to  David  Gardner  for  a  moment,  the  compact  that  he  was  able  to  strike  with 
Deukmejian  shortly  after  he  came  into  office-almost  coincident  with  his  coming  into 
office-well,  he  brought  the  institution  several  years  of  really,  really  rich  support.  We 
were  able  to  vastly  improve  our  faculty  recruitment  which  had  been  eroded.  The  capital 
program  began  to  expand  again.  You  started  to  see  some  building  cranes  around  the 
institution.  His  ability  to,  I  think,  lead  a  board  of  regents  was  something  that  was  truly 
extraordinary. 

LaBerge:  Well,  let's  talk  about  that,  because  you've  had  four  presidents. 
Hopper:     That's  right:  Saxon,  Gardner,  Peltason,  and  Atkinson. 

LaBerge:  Well,  let's  talk  about  David  Gardner  but  then  also  contrast  him  with  how  the  other 
presidents  interacted. 

Hopper:     Well,  David  had  this  capacity,  and  I'll  give  you  a  few  examples.  He  was  extremely  precise 
in  his  thinking  and  in  his  speaking.  He  was  able  to  go  for  ten  minutes  without  ever  doing 
an  "ah"  or  an  "uh,"  and  you  could  almost  see  where  the  periods  came  and  where  the 
commas  were. 

But  I  think  more  important  than  that  was  that,  intellectually,  his  grasp  of--.  Well,  let's 
back  up  for  a  minute.  I  think  his  value  system,  in  terms  of  the  worth  of  the  university- 
what  it  is,  what  it's  supposed  to  do,  and  how  it's  supposed  to  operate-was  very  keen  and 
right  on  point.  He  was  able  to  then  transmit  that  sense  of  what  the  institution  is  to 
essentially  every  audience  that  he  came  in  contact  with. 

I  remember  the  first  meeting  at  Blake  House  that  he  had  with  the  chancellors  and  others 
shortly  after  he  came.  People  were  kind  of  milling  around  and  wondering,  "What  have  we 
got  here  in  terms  of  a  new  president?"  In  about  ten  minutes,  he,  number  one,  made  it  very 
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clear  that  he  was  in  control,  but  I  don't  mean  that  in  the  sense  of,  "I'm  here,  I'm  the 
president,  you're  going  to  do  what  I  say." 

Rather,  "I  understand  the  place,  I  have  been  here  before,  I've  had  a  very  successful 
presidency  elsewhere,  I  know  where  we're  going,  and  I  think  I  can  share  my  vision  of  that 
with  you."  People  responded  to  that-even  [UCLA  Chancellor  Charles]  Chuck  Young,  I 
think,  who  had  some  real  doubts  about  every  president  [laughter]  in  terms  of,  did  they 
really  understand  the  institution,  which  I  think  in  Chuck's  view  meant,  was  he  still  going 
to  have  the  appropriate  level  of  autonomy  that  a  chancellor  was  supposed  to  have. 

But,  in  the  issues  over  the  years  with  the  regents—.  I  must  say,  when  I  came  into  the 
institution  in  '79,  the  Board  of  Regents  had  a  cross-section  of  people  who  were  holdovers 
from  the  [Governor  Ronald]  Reagan  administration  and  a  number  that  Governor  Brown 
had  appointed.  These  were  for  the  most  part  true  heavyweights  who  were  coming  from 
two  ends  of  the  political  spectrum.  So  the  debates  were  fiery,  they  were  intellectually 
stimulating,  and  very  often  they  were  clarifying.  I  mean,  there  was  as  much  light  at  the 
end  as  there  was  heat. 

David  inherited  a  good  portion  of  that  makeup,  in  terms  of  the  regents  that  he  inherited, 
when  he  came  on  board.  But  he  had  that  capacity  of  sitting  and  listening  very  patiently 
while  the  regents  wrestled  with  an  issue  and  were  kind  of  all  over  the  board.  Then,  his 
timing  was  always  exquisite.  He  would  then  step  in  and  in  a  kind  of— certainly  not  a 
nonchalant  way,  but  calmly,  he  would  summarize  the  issues  in  ways  that  everybody  could 
agree  that,  okay,  those  are  the  issues,  and  then  hear  the  options  in  terms  of  which  way  the 
board  can  go.  Then  he  would  indicate  what  his  views  were,  if  he  had  views. 

Sometimes  he  was  very  clever  in,  if  there  were  two  options  and  he  really  didn't  feel 
strongly  about  one  or  the  other,  he  wouldn't  try  to  lead  them  into  one  or  the  other  ways;  he 
would  allow  them  to  wrestle  it  out  and  come  up  with  their  own  sense  of  things. 

So  he  had  this  capacity  to  do  that.  I  remember  he  went  through  a  couple  of  very,  very 
difficult  hearings  with  Willie  Brown  early  on. 

LaBerge:  Over  divestment?  Or  what? 

Hopper:     Well,  this  had  to  do,  I  think—.  This  was  early  on,  and  it  had  to  do  with  an  issue  that  David 
felt-and  I'm  not  so  sure  that  he  was  clear  about  that  at  the  time,  but  it  was  in  subsequent 
years— that  he  felt  really  had  to  do  with  his  religion,  with  his  being  a  Mormon  and  the 
uneasiness  that  some  of  the  politicians  had  in  terms  of  what  that  was  going  to  mean  about 
some  issue  that  I've  even  forgotten  now.  But  he  was  able,  even  in  those  circumstances,  to 
talk  about  the  travails  that  his  family  and  the  people  in  his  religion  had  gone  through.  So 
he  knew  what  this  really  meant,  and  he  was  able  to  say  that  in  ways  that  really  backed  him 
up. 
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Again,  I  think  that  that  was  part  of  his  ultimate  tragedy-that  he  was  so  masterful  with 
the  board  and  with  all  of  the  other  constituencies  until  when,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  felt 
that  they  had  been  misled  by  him  on  the  retirement  issue  and  these  sorts  of  things.  The 
reaction  was  a  lot  more,  I  think,  violent,  and  in  some  cases  almost  vicious  than  it  would 
have  been  otherwise.  Here  was  someone  who  they  had  had--.  I  don't  know  if  you've  ever 
read  some  of  the  stories  about  George  Washington  and  how  his  generals~I  mean,  they 
loved  the  man.  They  honored  him  as  a  leader,  but  they  personally  felt  very  strongly  about 
him  as  a  person.  This  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  David  tended  to  engender  in  people. 

There  was  almost  a  sense  of  betrayal  that  they  ultimately  felt,  which  was  part  of  the 
tragedy,  which  is  why  I  said  in  my  statement  that  I  think  the  true  impact  and  value  of  his 
presidency  is  going  to  require  some  distance.  I  think  that  that's  why  your  timing  here  is 
very  good.  I  think  people  are  beginning  to  kind  of  look  back  and  truly  see  those  as  the 
golden  years  in  terms  of  relationships  between  the  president  and  the  administration  and  the 
Board  of  Regents,  the  relationship  with  the  legislature,  the  sense  of  growth  and  well-being 
within  the  faculty,  the  relationships  between  the  senate  and  the  administration-magic 
years. 


Meetings  with  the  Vice  Presidents 


LaBerge:  As  far  as  how  he  ran  your  vice  presidents'  meetings,  what  were  those  meetings  like,  and 
what  was  the  feeling  in  the  Office  of  the  President? 

Hopper:     Well,  I  think  in  the  Office  of  the  President  there  was--.  Again,  for  most  of  his  tenure,  we 
were  over  near  the  Berkeley  campus.  We  were  in  University  Hall,  and  that  lent  itself  more 
to  a  sense  of  family  or  a  singular  organization  than  this  building  does  where  we're  kind  of 
scattered  all  over  the  place. 

His  meetings  with  [the  vice  presidents]--.  He  would  come  in,  again,  with  an  agenda. 
He  was  very  organized;  he  would  have  a  set  of  things  that  he  wanted  to  cover. 

Again,  he  would  listen.  He  would  kind  of  agonize  over  some  issues  and  really  seek 
advice,  but  I  think  you  always  had  the  sense  that  he  had  either  already  kind  of  made  up  his 
mind  or  had  a  sense  of  the  way  that  he  wanted  to  see  something  go.  Not  that  he  wouldn't 
listen;  he  would. 

He  was  probably  more  exclusive  about  things  like  developing  the  budget.  I  think  he 
saw  that  as  really  his  purview,  and  I  think  that  people  did  feel  that  they  were  kind  of  out  of 
that  process,  and  that  came  out  during  the  transition  between  Gardner  and  Peltason.  There 
was  a  transition  team  that  was  headed  by  Chuck  Young,  and  they  looked  at--there  were 
either  six  or  seven  different  categories  of  things.  One  of  the  recommendations  was  that 
the  budget  should  be  more  of  a  reflection  of  the  academic  program,  and  for  the  brief 
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duration  of  the  Peltason  presidency,  the  budget  officer  reported  to  the  provost  of  the 
university.  It  was  the  provost/vice  president  of  academic  affairs. 

I  think  he  had  the  capacity  to  make  people  feel--.  I  was  thinking  of  some  of  the  regents' 
dinners— people  felt  very  good  about  being  a  part  of  the  University  of  California,  the 
regents,  the  administration,  the  faculty.  He  had  a  way  of  saying,  "This  is  the  kind  of  place 
that  we  are.  Here  are  the  kinds  of  values  that  we  are  spending  our  lives  promoting,  and  all 
of  that  is  very  good."  And  you  believed  it.  [chuckles]  A  different  style  than  David 
Saxon.  David  tended  to  be  somewhat  more  volatile. 

LaBerge:  David  Saxon? 

Hopper:     Yes.  Somewhat  more  volatile  and  informal  and  didn't  mind  having  occasional  yelling 
matches  with  his  chancellors,  but  these  were  the  kinds  of  interactions  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  people  didn't  leave  the  room  feeling  permanently  angry.  I  never  remember 
David  [Gardner]  even  raising  his  voice  with  his  chancellors  or  any  of  them  having  the 
temerity  to  raise  their  voices  to  him,  at  least  in  the  sessions  where  I  sat.  It  may  have  been 
that  in  more  private  circumstances  they  did. 


Council  of  Chancellors'  Meetings 

LaBerge:  Now,  did  you  go  to  the  Council  of  Chancellors  meetings  also? 

Hopper:     Oh  yes,  oh  yes. 

LaBerge:  So  you  were  in  almost  every  meeting? 

Hopper:     Yes. 

LaBerge:  On  every  issue. 

Hopper:    Yes.  I  think  the  chancellors-only  sessions  started  with  him.  I  can't  really  remember 

whether  this  was  something  that  Jack  started.  But  more  recently,  and  I  think  this  is  at  the 
request  of  the  chancellors,  they  wanted  an  opportunity  to  go  one  on  one,  or  nine  on  one 
[laughter]  with  the  president  so  that  they  would  have--.  Now  we  have,  at  the  COC 
meetings,  generally  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  occasionally  two  hours  so-called 
"Chancellors  Only"  sessions,  then  the  vice  presidents  and  others  join  the  group  and  they 
goon. 

I  think  the  word  that  I  would  pick,  if  I  had  to  pick  a  word  that  characterized  his 
meetings,  whether  they  were  with  chancellors,  with  regents,  or  his  own  staff  meetings,  it 
would  be  organization.  He  came  in  with  an  agenda,  and  even  though  he  would  listen,  he 
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really  wanted  to  move  through  to  the  point  of  having  decisions  made.  When  he  was  not 
able  to  make  a  decision  then  and  there,  you  left  the  room  knowing  that  he  was  not  going  to 
put  it  on  the  back  burner,  that  there  would  be  a  decision  made. 

LaBerge:  Well,  you've  said,  and  I've  heard  others  say  too,  how  heavily  involved  he  was  with  the 
budget. 

Hopper:     Oh,  yes. 

LaBerge:  Was  he  as  involved  with  health  affairs?  Or  were  you  more  autonomous? 

Hopper:    No,  not  really.  No,  he  wasn't  that  much  involved  with  health  affairs.  Only  in  those 

instances  where  it  was  really  necessary  for  him  to  weigh  in,  then  he  would.  Clearly,  with 
the  kind  of  financial  challenges  that  the  hospitals  were  presenting,  he  had  to  pay  attention 
to  that,  but  he  didn't  spend  nearly  as  much  time  thinking  or  worrying  about  that  as  he  did,  I 
think,  with  the  relationships  with  Sacramento,  particularly  the  budget. 


Academic  Council  and  Senate  Governance 


Hopper:     You  know,  it's  interesting,  I  never  really  had  a  sense  of  how  his  meetings  with  the 

Academic  Council  really  went.  The  feedback  that  we  got  from  those  meetings,  at  least 
from  my  perspective— maybe  it  was  because  I  was  too  preoccupied—but  I  never  had  the 
sense  that  the  Academic  Council  or  the  Senate  was  as  aggressively  involved  and 
confrontational,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  terms  of  the  laboratories  and  so  forth,  as  has 
been  the  case  since  then.  My  own  view— I'll  put  this  nicely— my  own  view  is  that  the 
circumstances  surrounding  his  leaving  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  faculty  and  the 
senate  and  the  Academic  Council  to  reassert,  I  think,  some  of  the- 

m 

LaBerge:  Okay,  you  were  saying  that  the  faculty- 
Hopper:    Yes.  The  circumstances  surrounding  David's  leaving  and  the  charges  of  betrayal  and  all 
that  negative  stuff  that  came  down  provided  both  the  faculty  and  the  regents  with  the 
opportunity  to  reassert  a  level  of  authority  and  control  that  both  felt  that  they  had  lost 
during  the  Gardner  administration.  I  don't  know  if  you  remember.  There  were  editorials 
about  the  regents  being  headless  chickens. 

LaBerge:  Yes. 

Hopper:     I  think  it  wasn't  quite  as  blatant  in  terms  of  the  faculty  and  their  feeling  that  somehow  they 
weren't  as  much  in  the  picture  as  they  should  have  been.  But  in  that  interim  between 
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David  and  Jack  Peltason,  there  were  numerous  examples  of  where,  in  essence,  the  regents 
were  saying,  "Nevermore.  We're  going  to  stop  that  and  have  a  much  more  aggressive  role 
in  terms  of  running  the  institution." 

Then,  on  the  faculty  side,  there  were  confrontations  of  a  sort  between  the  leadership 
and  the  Academic  Council.  The  provost  at  that  time  was  Walter  Massey.  If  you 
remember,  Jack  brought  Walter  on  board  when  [Senior  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs]  Bill  Frazer  left.  To  some  extent,  we're  still  living  through  that,  where  there  is  a 
constant  testing  of  the  boundaries,  a  rearticulation  of  "This  is  my  part  of  the  shared 
governance  arrangement."  And,  "We  have  to  be  consulted  on  all  of  these  things  in  a 
timely  way,  and  we  don't  want  you  to  act  until  we  feel  that  we  have  been  consulted 
appropriately."  And  I  think  with  the  regents  it's  very  obvious  at  this  point  in  time,  the 
level  of  what  I  would  call  aggressive  governance,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  that  they  have 
been  exercising. 

You  know,  I'm  sixty-three  years  old  now.  I've  been  here  for  almost  nineteen  years,  I 
guess,  and  I've  grown  to  be  fairly  philosophical  about  the  swings  in  the  pendulum  that  you 
see  in  organizations.  I  guess  I  tend  to  be  ultimately  reassured  by  the  fact  that,  if  you  look 
at  institutions  in  my  own  life  that  changed  very  little  over  time,  I  think  universities  are 
more  resistant  to  change  than  anything  else,  except  the  church,  perhaps.  So  I  think  that 
things  that  we  see  as  crises,  I  believe,  tend  to  be  transitional,  because  I  think  the  whole 
notion-the  fundamental  principles  and  notions  of  what  a  university  is  and  what  it  ought  to 
be— particularly  in  a  state  like  this  that  has  built  these  kinds  of  institutions,  and  despite  the 
kind  of  trauma  at  the  margins,  really  don't  want  them  to  change  that  much.  They  really 
don't,  [chuckles]  So  I  think  we'll  weather  this  administration  that  I'm  a  part  of  right  now, 
we'll  weather  this  Board  of  Regents,  and  I  think  that  ten  to  fifteen  years  from  now,  it  will 
still  be  a  strong  institution,  perhaps  not  as  strong,  but  perhaps  even  stronger,  depending  on 
the  leadership  and  other  circumstances.  So,  as  I  said,  I  feel  very  good  about  this  place  and 
its  future. 


The  Other  Vice  Presidents 

LaBerge:  What  about  the  relationships  between  the  vice  presidents? 

Hopper:  Back  then? 

LaBerge:  Yes,  back  then. 

Hopper:  I'm  not  really-- 

LaBerge:  You're  in  your  own  little  program. 
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Hopper:     I  was  going  to  say--you  know,  I'm  an  outlier.  I  don't  know  if  you'll  get  that  when  you  talk 
to--.  Have  you  talked  to  Ken  yet?  The  former  vice  president,  Ken  Farrell? 

LaBerge:  No.  No,  I  haven't. 

Hopper:     Okay.  He  was  the  vice  president  for  agriculture  back  during  the  Gardner  years.  He's 
retired. 

LaBerge:  What  do  you  mean  by  an  outlier?  He's  off  in  his  own  little- 
Hopper:     I  was  saying  that  agriculture  and  health—but  even  more  so  agriculture— nobody  quite 

knows  what  the  hell  it  is  they  do,  and  as  long  as  they're  doing  it  reasonably  well  and  the 
state's  not  erupting,  I  think  presidents  have  tended  to  leave  them  alone. 

LaBerge:  Yes.  For  instance,  you  weren't  in  the  newspaper  very  much. 

Hopper:     Oh,  not  at  all.  Probably  twenty  or  thirty  times  over  this  entire  time,  and  that's  purposeful. 
I  mean,  my  sense  is  if  you're  doing  your  job,  you  don't  have  to  show  up  in  the  newspapers. 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 

Hopper:     So,  consequently,  I  think  some  of  the  jostling  that  may  have  gone  on  between  vice 

presidents-again,  I  was  only  on  the  periphery  of  it-the  issues  that  they  were  concerned 
about  in  terms  of  turf  were  not  issues  that,  for  the  most  part,  really  affected  me.  I  mean, 
I'm  quite  aware  that  there's  always  a  certain  level  of  tension  between  the  vice  president  for 
administration  or  business  or  whatever  they  choose  to  call  it  at  any  given  point  in  time  and 
the  person  who  is  the  senior  academic  officer,  which  has  been  called  a  number  of  things, 
but  it  was  the  senior  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  during  David's  administration;  and 
I  think  that  given  the  personalities  between  [Ron]  Brady  and  Bill- 

LaBerge:  Baker? 
Hopper:    No. 

/ 

LaBerge:  Frazer? 

Hopper:     Frazer,  yes.  I  think  that  Ron  is  an  absolutely  brilliant  person  who  made  some  innovations 
in  the  university  that  people  are  benefitting  from,  and  somehow  they  never  really  want  to 
give  him  credit  for  that.  The  whole  benefits  program  when  I  came  into  the  institution  was 
really  pure  vanilla  or  less  in  terms  of  the  options,  in  terms  of  the  communications,  and  he 
changed  all  that.  I  think  that  his  capacity  to  do  problem  solving  was  really  great,  but  there 
was  always  this  kind  of  ongoing  tension  between  Brady  and  Frazer,  and  certainly  between 
Baker  and  Brady.  They  didn't  hit  it  off  terribly  well.  I'm  sure  Bill  [Baker]  was  candid  and 
he  told  you  about  that. 
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LaBerge:  Yes,  yes. 

Hopper:     I  think  it  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Bill's  portfolio  throughout  the  Gardner  administration 
ostensibly  had  both  budget  and  university  relations,  although,  as  I  mentioned  to  you 
before,  I  think  that  the  budget  got  crafted  chiefly  between  the  president  and  Larry 
Hershman  with  Bill  being  a  participant  but  not  a  prime  mover.  That  was  the  sense  that  I 
had.  Bill's  forte  was  really  university  relations.  I  think  that  he  saw  his  budget  portfolio  as 
perhaps  giving  him  the  kind  of  clout  that  allowed  him  to  get  some  things  accomplished 
inside  the  institution  in  terms  of  getting  people  to  do  things  in  university  relations.  But  I 
really  believe  that  that  pained  him  a  great  deal. 

Well,  and  of  course,  that  was  a  part  of  the  friction  between  he  and  Ron,  because  Ron 
was  acquisitive  too,  and  in  areas  where  he  thought  that  finance  and  business  should  have 
been  making  some  of  the  decisions  or  should  have  had  a  greater  voice  in  the  decisions.  I 
think  Bill's  view  was  that  this  was  the  budget,  and  that  "Spending  these  kinds  of  funds  are 
part  of  my  delegation  and  I  really  don't  want  you  involved  in  that."  So,  when  Bill  lost  the 
budget  during  Jack  Peltason's  administration,  he  was  very,  very  disheartened  for  a  long 
time. 


The  Transition  Team  Report 


LaBerge:  Was  that  Jack  Peltason's  decision  to  do  it? 

Hopper:     It  was  Jack  Peltason's  decision,  but  it  was  a  decision  that  was  driven  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  transition  team.  It  was  a  very  important  set  of  documents,  by  the  way,  that  to  some 
extent  shaped  a  good  amount  of  what  we  do  right  now  or  the  way  that  we  do  it,  because 
some  of  the  issues  and  problems  that  they  pointed  out,  Jack  did  his  best  as  he  was  doing 
his  organization  to  really  respond  to  that.  One  of  the  big  changes  was  that  Bill  lost  the 
budget  and  the  budget  was  placed  under  the  provost  so  that  supposedly,  then,  the  budget 
would  be  driven  by  academic  concerns,  as  opposed  to  being  driven  by  external  relations 
concems--you  know,  overresponding  to  the  legislature. 

LaBerge:  Are  they  available? 

Hopper:     Sure.  This  was  the  Transition  Team  Report.  Chuck  Young  chaired  that.  There  were  task 
forces  set  up,  and  one  of  those  had  to  do  with  the  clinical  enterprise,  for  example.  In  fact, 
Chuck  said  about  a  year  and  a  half  later  when  people  went  back  and  kind  of  revisited  these 
things  that  we  [health  sciences]  had  come  further  in  terms  of  responding  to  the  issues  that 
had  been  set  forth  by  that  task  force  than  any  of  the  rest  of  them. 

But  the  whole  external  relations,  the  Washington  scene— there  were--.  The  groups  that 
worked  on  that  were  extremely  critical,  and  I  think,  in  some  cases,  unfairly  so.  I  think  that 
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Bill  caught  a  lot  of  heat  for  concepts  in  terms  of  the  position  that  Washington  ought  to 
hold  in  our  attention  span  that  really  were  not  driven  by  him.  I  think  that  he  was  marching 
according  to  a  set  of  concepts  and  approaches  that  really  was  David's  way  of  going  about 
those.  And  I  don't  know  that  David  Saxon--as  I  said,  I  came  in  fairly  late  in  his 
administration-but  I  don't  know  that  Saxon  ever  had  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  what 
the  Washington  office  ought  to  be  doing,  how  the  people  in  Washington  ought  to  be 
relating  to  the  various  campuses,  what  the  roles  of  the  campuses  should  be  in  Washington, 
you  know,  and  that's  a  difficult  interface. 


Vice  President  Ron  Bradv's  Position 


LaBerge:  Well,  just  a  little  more  on  Ron  Brady.  There's  been  criticism  that  he  had  too  much  power. 
From  your  perspective,  did  you  feel  that  way? 

Hopper:     Well,  I  think  if  it's  not  nailed  down,  Ron  will  take  it.  [laughter]  But  from  my  perspective, 
there  was  never  anything  malicious  about  it.  It's  like  an  absolutely  brilliant  wunderkind 
who  is  constantly  looking  around  for  things  to  fix.  If  it's  broken  and  nobody's  fixing  it,  he 
would  fix  it.  So,  in  the  course  of  being  able  to  fix  a  lot  of  things,  he  kind  of  amassed 
power,  accrued  to  him  in  that  way.  Once  he  accrued  it,  it  wasn't  something  that  he  then 
gave  up,  in  terms  of  the  portfolio.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  did  not  like  Ron's  style,  but,  as 
I've  said,  if  you  kind  of  step  back  from--.  And  he  did  get  super  creative  in  some  instances. 
I  think  he  pushed  the  envelope  a  bit  further  than  prudence  would  have  allowed,  but  in 
every  instance--!  may  be  wrong,  I  may  be  right,  but  I'm  going  to  give  you  at  least  my 
view—in  every  instance,  nothing  that  he  did  was  unlawful  or  truly  outside  the  policy. 

People  talk  about  the  Gardner  package.  If  you  go  back  and  trace  the  pieces  of  that,  the 
regents  acted  on  the  ones  that  they  were  supposed  to  act  on.  The  deferred  compensation 
was  something  that  they  had  approved,  I  believe,  not  only  in  principle,  but  in  terms  of 
actuality.  But  the  figure  of  almost  a  million  dollars  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  and  people 
get  in  their  minds,  well,  this  was  something  that  was  handed  as  a  golden  parachute  all  at 
one  time.  Then  it  gets  very  hard  to  erase  that  kind  of  thing  out  of  people's  minds. 

LaBerge:  And  someone  pointed  out  to  me,  too,  that  in  that  particular  time  the  budget  was  low,  fees 
were  being  raised.  I  mean,  the  whole  economic  time  was  a  bad  time  for  them. 

Hopper:     Yes,  yes.  This  is  true,  but  I  think  the  arrangements,  for  the  most  part-there  may  be  some 
that  I  don't  know  about~but  I  think  the  arrangements  for  the  most  part  had  been  made 
sufficiently  earlier  and  in  increments  at  certain  times.  If  you  look  at  that  total  package 
within  the  context  of  student  fees  and  so  forth,  it  looks  outrageous,  but  I  think  the  thing 
that  people  have  puzzled  over  and  still  are  very  concerned  about  had  to  do  with  the 
insurance  arrangements  associated  with  Libby.  I  don't  know  if  you've  heard  that  or  not. 
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LaBerge:  Just  a  little.  So  could  you  please- 

Hopper:     Well,  I  really  don't  know  that  much  about  it.  I'm  just  showing  that  there  were  rumors  that 
somehow  Ron  Brady  had  worked  out  things  in  such  a  way  that  David's  family  benefitted 
from  the  standpoint  of  insurance  in  terms  of  the  timing  of  when  the  insurance  was 
purchased  and  so  forth.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  probably  shouldn't  even  mention  it 
because  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  think  that--.  But  just  trying  to  remember  the 
various  pieces  of  the  environment  at  the  time  that  he  left  that  would  create  the  negativity, 
which,  as  I  said,  in  some  respects  we're  still  suffering  from. 

LaBerge:  And  that  was  a  real  turning  point  for  him. 
Hopper:     Oh  yes. 


Libbv  Gardner 

LaBerge:  And  his  wife's  death. 

Hopper:     Right.  Oh,  oh,  oh. 

LaBerge:  How  did  you  all  perceive  that,  and  how  did  that  enter  into  how  you— 

Hopper:     Well,  I  guess  it  was  an  incredible  shock.  Plus,  it  was  so  quick,  by  the  way.  All  of  this 
happened  within  a  really  short  period  of  time.  I  think  the  way  he  and  his  family  handled 
the  funeral  service— for  someone  not  familiar  with  the  Mormon  religion,  it  struck  someone 
as,  "How  can  he  possibly  be  that  gracious  and  that  warm  and  concerned  about  others  at  a 
time  like  this,"  but  I've  since  then  come  to  believe  that  that's  just  part  of  that  religious 
upbringing  in  a  way.  They  were  an  incredibly  close-knit  family,  and  with  a  lot  of  what  I 
think  of  as  mutual  dependence  that  might  not  have  been  nearly  as  apparent  to  people  on 
the  outside. 

I  think  many  of  us  believe  that  he  came  back  too  soon,  that  he  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
kind  of  work  through  this,  and  he  came  back  and  just  simply  wasn't  able  to  deal  with  it. 
One  can  ask  if  he  had  been  able  to  grieve  normally,  might  he  have  been  able  to  stay  on 
longer.  In  addition  to  her  death,  it  was  not  a  very  positive  time  in  the  university.  There 
were  a  lot  of  things  going  downhill  at  that  point  in  time.  I  believe-and  we'll  never  know- 
but  I  believe  those  circumstances-the  fees,  the  budget  problems,  et  cetera-had  he  been 
able  to  deal  with  those  from  the  vantage  point  of  an  intact  family  with  his  wife  there  and 
so  forth,  I  think  that  that  would  have  been  handled. 

[telephone  interruption] 
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Affirmative  Action  and  Admissions 


LaBerge:  We'll  just  hit  some  of  the  major  issues,  and  one  of  the  first  ones  is  affirmative  action  and 
admissions.  Was  that  talked  about  in  the  regents'  meetings  during  that  time? 

Hopper:     It  wasn't  really  an  issue  back  at  that  time,  except  that  I  think  that  the  institution,  the 

university,  had  basically  adopted  a  very  supportive  posture  toward  affirmative  action.  I 
don't  even  think  that  we  used  the  term  that  much.  It  was  kind  of  built  into  a  lot  of  the 
things  that  we  did  in  terms  of  admissions,  in  terms  of  hiring,  in  terms  of  contracting.  It's 
interesting;  I  don't  really  recall  that  many  issues  surrounding  this. 

Certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  my  purview  in  the  health  sciences,  our  schools  of 
medicine-all  of  them-ranked  within  the  top  ten  in  terms  of  admissions  of 
underrepresented  minority  students.  It's  a  figure  that  I  used  very  proudly  back  at  that  time. 
This  was  not  quite  as  pronounced  in  some  of  the  other  health  sciences  schools,  but  Public 
Health,  for  example,  had  a  superb  track  record  in  terms  of  recruiting,  and,  more 
importantly,  graduating  underrepresented  minority  students.  So  it  wasn't  an  issue. 

LaBerge:  So,  looking  back  at  it,  you  can't  see  roots  of  [Proposition]  209  sort  of  building? 

Hopper:     Not  within  the  university.  I've  certainly  seen  symptoms  for  a  long  time  of  what  I  would 

call  a  backlash  in  the  country,  but  I  think  the  university  was  probably  one  of  the  last  places 
where  these  symptoms  were.  People  don't  normally  think  of  it  that  way.  They  think  of  it 
as  SP1  and  SP2  started  the  whole  thing.  Well,  quite  the  contrary;  there  were  many 
evidences  of  those  kinds  of  currents  going  on.  I  think  that  SP1  and  SP2  just  surfaced  it  in 
a  way  that  was  shocking  to  most  people  because  the  university  had  had  that  record  of 
being  such  a  staunch  supporter  of  affirmative  action.  But,  as  part  of  the  golden  decade,  we 
just  didn't  think  about  it  that  much  at  the  time. 

I  do  remember  a  few  reports  from  the  regents  back  in  the  early  eighties  and  mid-eighties, 
because  we  still  had  a  number  of  Jerry  Brown  appointees  on  the  board  who  were  very  much 
interested  in  affirmative  action,  but  this  was  around  the  issue  of  contracting,  you  know,  who 
was  getting  a  chance  to  compete  for  the  architectural  contracts.  "Are  you  using  any  women 
or  minority  builders  or  contractors?"  or  "Show  us  your  report  on  your  affirmative  action 
record,"  or  whatever  they  were  calling  it,  "in  terms  of  purchasing."  So  there  were  periodic 
reports  on  that. 

I  guess  Regents  [Vilma]  Martinez  and  Yori  Wada,  as  I  think  back  on  it  now,  they  were 
constantly  alert  to  how  the  university  was  doing  along  those  lines.  But  I  think  with  the 
exception  of  their  wanting  to  have  us  do  better  in  terms  of  the  purchasing  and  contracting, 
I  don't  think  there  was  ever  a  sense,  even  within  that  group,  that  we  weren't  making  real 
strong  efforts  to  be  inclusive  in  terms  of  our  admissions  and  student  body  and  programs 
like  that.  Because  they  were  good.  I  mean,  we  could  stand  up  with  anybody  in  the 
country  in  terms  of  what  we  were  doing. 
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LaBerge:  Are  you  at  all  involved  in  admissions  policy  or  recruiting  faculty  for  the  health  sciences? 
Or  is  your  opinion  asked? 

Hopper:     I'm  not  directly  involved  in  it.  I  mean,  I've  been  a  lot  more  involved  in  terms  of  the 

politics  of  this  since--.  I  mean,  I  was  the  one  that  debated  Ward  Connerly  very  early  on. 
This  whole  thing  started  around  a  family  by  the  name  of  Cook  down  in  San  Diego  who 
developed  a  scattergram  that  showed  that,  on  the  average,  the  underrepresented  minority 
students  were  scoring  on  their  medical  school  admissions  tests  lower  than  were  others,  on 
the  average.  That  began  the  debate;  we  had  a  regents'  meeting  where  we  spent  about  two 
hours  going  through  the  whole  admissions  process. 

LaBerge:  Just  the  medical  schools? 

Hopper:     Yes.  What  we  had  accomplished,  what  the  students  that  we  had  graduated  were  doing, 

and  I  remember  having  some  pretty  testy  exchanges  personally  with  Ward  Connerly.  My 
wife  still  remembers  one  of  them.  She  said,  "You're  going  to  get  fired  on  the  spot."  I  said, 
"You  know,  to  hell  with  it.  I  don't  care  at  this  point  in  time."  [laughter] 

But  it's  interesting,  though,  in  that  even  though  medical  school  admissions  were  kind  of 
like  the  linchpin  for  this  discussion,  the  fascinating  thing  is  that  if  the  faculty  chooses  to 
have  a  diverse  student  body  in  medicine,  they  can  probably  do  this  a  lot  easier  than  they 
can  at  the  baccalaureate  level,  because  you  don't  choose  your  doctors  based  on  what  kind 
of  scores  they  make  on  SAT  tests  or  standardized  college  admissions  tests.  There  are 
many  criteria  that  are  both,  I  think,  objective  and  subjective  that  go  into  those  decisions. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  think  that  would  have  passed  if  David  Gardner  had  still  been  president? 

Hopper:    Well,  if  you  think  about  the  changes  in  the  Board  of  Regents  that  Governor  [Pete]  Wilson 
has  brought  about,  I  think  that  they  would  have  had  a  much  more  difficult  time,  because  I 
think  the  debate  would  probably  have  been  framed  differently.  That  was  one  very  special 
capacity  that  he  had.  But  I  personally  believe  that  the  speed  of  that  current  is  running  so 
rapidly  and  is  so  deep  at  this  point  in  time  that  I  don't  think  that  David  Gardner  could 
really  have  stopped  it. 


Plannine  for  New  Campuses 


LaBerge:  And  I  was  leading  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  different  governor. 

Hopper:     Oh  yes,  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  No,  David  and  George  Deukmejian 
struck  a  very  good  relationship  that  served  us  well,  and  the  state's  economy  for  much  of 
the  eighties  and  through  the  late  eighties  was  such  that  Duke  was  able  to  pull  that  stuff  off. 
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I  think  one  of  the  issues  in  his  planning  for  the  new  campuses,  though-I  noticed  that 
was  on  the  list  of  things  that  you  have  here. 

LaBerge:  Right. 

Hopper:     That  was  a  very  interesting  exercise.  If  you'll  remember,  at  one  point  in  time  we  had 
projected  that  we  would  need  three  new  campuses.  The  planning  exercise  that  David 
triggered  in  the  late  eighties  basically  looked  at  an  optimal,  ultimate  size  for  each  of  our 
existing  campuses  and  said,  "Okay,  this  is  what  you  are  going  to  grow  to—what  you  feel 
you  can  grow  to,  and  I  agree.  Now,  what  proportion  of  those  is  going  to  be  graduate  and 
undergraduate?"  One  thing  that  he  did,  though,  is  that  in  the  graduate  area,  he  lumped  all 
of  the  professions  and  everything  else  in  there.  What  he  was  saying  was  that,  "The 
approach  that  we  are  taking  toward  planning  says  that  within  your  ultimate  size,  if  you 
want  to  make  changes,  new  program  initiatives  in  the  professional  school  areas  or  in  the 
graduate  school  areas,  you  have  to  stop  doing  something  in  order  to  build  something  else." 
Well,  that  didn't  sit  very  well  with  a  lot  of  us,  because  the  health  sciences  had  been  dealt 
with  separately  in  the  budget  and  every  other  way  for  so  long. 

On  this  one  I  had  a  number  of  very  strong  colleagues  around  the  system  that  were 
saying,  "We  don't  agree,"  but  he  was  the  president.  What  that  reflected,  in  a  sense,  was 
more  of  a  bottom-up  level  than  a  top-down  planning,  and  what  I  mean  by  that  is  that  in  the 
health  sciences,  back  in  the  mid-eighties,  we  had  a  systemwide  plan  that  said  that  reflected 
our  best  collective  judgment. 

## 


LaBerge:  Okay. 

Hopper:     Yes.  We  do  an  environmental  scan,  and  as  best  as  we  were  able  to  project  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  the  state  for  physicians,  nurses,  optometrists,  and  what  have  you,  then  we  had  an 
actual  enrollment  plan  for  the  health  sciences.  In  that  sense,  then,  it  was  a  top-down  plan, 
because  if  you  are  on  a  campus  you  had  to  live  within  that,  whereas  the  process  that  David 
started  before  he  left  said  that  if  San  Diego  wants  to  do  a  school  of  pharmacy,  they  ought 
to,  in  a  sense,  have  the  right  to  carry  that  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  long  as  they  are  willing 
to  stop  doing  something  that  they  are  doing  in  the  graduate  area.  Well,  nobody  liked  that 
very  much,  [laughs] 

We're  still  kind  of  working  our  way  through  whether  there  ought  to  be  a  systemwide 
health  sciences  plan  in  terms  of  at  least  enrollments.  We  never  will  and  should  not,  I 
think,  dictate  curriculum,  but  I  think  that  at  the  top  of  the  institution,  there  do  have  to  be 
very  important  decisions  made  in  terms  of  whether  the  university  is  going  to  produce  700 
veterinarians  as  opposed  to  400.  So  we're  still  wrestling  with  some  of  those  issues.  Of 
course,  now  we're  down  to  one  new  campus,  possibly,  in  the  Valley. 
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General  Counsel,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Regents 

LaBerge:  I  know  you  don't  have  a  lot  of  time.  Are  there  any  other  issues  on  there  that  you  feel- 
Hopper:    Well,  yes,  I  would  mention  that,  you  know,  the  reporting  relationships  now,  I'm  certain, 

with  the  general  counsel  and  the  president  are  different  than  they  were  during  David's 

time. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  tell  me  about  that,  because  I  know  that  was  an  issue. 

Hopper:     Yes,  well,  right  now,  the  general  counsel  and  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary  all  report  to 
the  regents,  but  in  the  case  of  the  general  counsel,  he's  also  a  vice  president  of  the 
university.  So  he  sits  in  the  cabinet  meetings  and  reports  to  the  president  within  that 
capacity,  although  he  continues  to  report  independently  to  the  regents  from  the  standpoint 
of  being  their  general  counsel  in  situations.  That's  been  a  real  change. 

LaBerge:  Was  that  part  of  the  transition  team's  suggestions? 

Hopper:     I  don't  recall.  I  don't  recall.  I  think  so,  but  it  was  something  that  there  was  almost  kind  of 
general  agreement  on  at  the  time,  and  I  don't  know  that--.  I  don't  think  that  our  current 
general  counsel  [Jim  Hoist]  fought  it  that  much.  Certainly  he  was  not  willing  to  report 
unilaterally  and  exclusively  to  the  president. 

And  in  fact,  I  quite  frankly  think  it  has  made  a  very  positive  difference,  in  that  I  think 
we  get  an  earlier  sense  of  how  the  general  counsel  feels  about  some  of  the  legal  issues  that 
we  face.  We  have  a  chance  to  perhaps  have  some  input  into  that  from  an  administrative 
standpoint  before  they  get  so  far  along  the  line  in  terms  of  their  legal  standing  as  to  not  be 
able  to  retreat.  So  I  think  that's  worked  out  very  well. 

The  sense  I  have  is  that  the  level  of  independence  that  the  treasurer  has  exercised  in  the 
past  is  probably  going  to  be  curtailed  to  some  degree,  but  not  by  the  president.  I  mean, 
this  is  happening  because  we  have  a  group  of  regents  right  now  who  are  very,  very  much 
attuned  to  the  kind  of  things  that  the  treasurer  does  and  really  believe  that  the  regents 
should  have  more  control  over  that.  I  think  some  of  the  decisions  that  they  are  leaning 
toward  right  now  are  things  that  would  support  some  of  the  positions  the  administration 
has  taken,  for  example,  being  able  to  use  some  of  the  earnings  from  endowment  funds  or 
funds  that  are  raised  in  order  to  support  the  development  offices,  which  historically  have 
been  pretty  anemic. 

LaBerge:  And  does  that  include  investments,  too?  Does  the  treasurer  do  that? 

Hopper:     Yes,  the  treasurer  does  investments.  I  really  don't  believe  that  anybody  is  trying  to  take 
away  the  capacity  for  the  treasurer  to  invest  the  money.  It's  that  the  way  the  money  is 
invested  in  terms  of  the  returns  from  it— that  some  of  those  returns,  the  administration 
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feels,  should  be  able  to  be  used  in  its  development  efforts,  whereas  I  think  people  view  the 
treasurer  as  saying,  "No,  you  guys.  This  is  my  money  and  I'm  going  to  take  it  and  do  this 
great  job  of  investment." 

I'm  oversimplifying  what  may  be  a  fairly  complicated  set  of  issues.  But, 
organizationally,  I  think  that  the  current  Board  of  Regents  is  paying  more  attention  to  that 
function  than  before. 

We  talked  about  federal  government  relations. 
LaBerge:  Yes. 

Hopper:    The  divestments  from  South  Africa-you've  heard  many  different  versions  of  that  by  now, 
so  we  don't  need  to  talk  about  that. 


Federal  Grants 


LaBerge:  What  about  research  money?  Wouldn't  most  of  the  research  money  come  to  the  health 
sciences? 

Hopper:     Yes. 

LaBerge:  Grants,  federal  grants? 

Hopper:    The  health  sciences  account  for--I  can't  give  you  the  exact  percentage,  but  certainly  a  large 
fraction  of  the  research  dollars  that  come  into  the  institution.  I  guess  all  I  can  say  is  we 
have  a  very  successful  research  enterprise.  The  traditional  issue  around  research  has  been 
the  use  of  the  overhead  funds,  where  the  faculty  and  the  chancellors  have  always  felt  that 
more  of  those  dollars  ought  to  be  coming  back  to  the  campus  and  perhaps  even  back  to  the 
department  where  they  were  generated,  whereas  our  understanding  with  the  state  is  that 
the  state  is  including  in  our  base  budget  funds  for  a  lot  of  the  things  that  a  private 
institution  would  consider  as  overhead.  So  the  state  gets  its  cut  of  those  dollars.  Now, 
they  turn  around  and  give  it  back  to  the  institution,  but  they  wash  it  before  they  give  it 
back,  so  it  doesn't  go  back  directly  to  the  departments  the  way  that  it  did  before. 

But  I  think  that  we  have  an  incredibly  successful  research  enterprise.  I  think  the 
technology  transfer  functions,  the  patenting  arrangements-.  You  know,  periodically, 
people  complained  at  the  time,  "We  really  aren't  making  enough  money  off  the  things  that 
we  have  patents  on,  and  that  should  be  improved."  But  we  have  seen  data  recently  that 
would  suggest  that  we  are  doing  very  well  by  comparison  to  many  other  institutions  in 
terms  of  our  returns  along  those  lines. 
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LaBerge:  Yes. 

Hopper:     But  I  think  that  bore  his  imprint.  That  was  not  something  where  he  simply  said  to  some 
development  office  or  Bill  Baker's  office,  "You  guys  go  produce  this."  The  sense  I  had 
was  that  he  looked  at  virtually  every  picture,  almost  every  word  on  that,  and  it  says  an 
awful  lot  about  what  he  thought  the  University  of  California  really  was  at  that  time. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  have  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  add? 

Hopper:  No,  not  really.  We've  talked  a  lot.  I've  talked  a  lot.  Yes. 

LaBerge:  Okay.  We'll  for  sure  add  in  your  letter  [See  Appendix  C]. 

Hopper:  Okay. 
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Cancer  Research  Coordinating  Committee,  299- 

300 

Carter,  Edward  W.,  121,  123,  167 
Catton,  Joanne,  56 
chancellors.  See  Council  of  Chancellors  and  by 

individual  name 
Chater,  Shirley,  295 
Chew,  Geoffrey  F.,  232 
Clagett,  Barry,  50 

Clark,  Frank,  75,  132,  180,  182,  304 
collective  bargaining,  128,  130,  140,  191-193 
Communist  party,  235-236 
community  colleges,  29 
Condit,  Gary,  93 
Connerly,  Ward,  74-75,  80-81,  93,  203,  217, 
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Connick,  Robert,  267 
Copeland,  Gloria,  246-247 
Costa,  Jim,  90 
Council  of  Chancellors,  UC,  3,  34,  70,  102-104, 

119, 135-143, 146-150, 181-185,  196,241, 

254,  268,  281-283,  300-301,  308-312,  322 


Courey,  Charles,  50 

Cowan,  Ron,  99,  190,  204-206,  209-21 1,  253 

Cox,  Alice,  244-245 

Crawford,  Ed,  97 

Crouch,  Frank,  48-49,  65 


Davis,  Angela,  233,  235-236 

Davis,  Gray,  202 

De  Weese,  Gary,  87 

Debas,  Haile,  204-206 

del  Junco,  Tirso,  1 80 

Depression,  the  Great,  294 

Desrochers,  Lindsay,  13-14 

Deukmejian,  George,  9-11,  14-15,  17-18,  21-23, 

27-30,  57-58,  66,  70,  74,  79,  81,  122-123, 

125-126,304,319 

discrimination,  religious,  20,  58,  309 
divestment  from  South  Africa,  14,  18-24,  60, 

81,82,  122,  125-127,238,249 
Doby,  Winston,  269 
Dooley,  Calvin,  93 
Dow  Chemical,  152-154 
Drell,  Sidney,  256,  264-265 


Edelman,  Edmund,  2 

education,  K- 12,  15,79 

Elder,  Dave,  16 

environmental  health  and  safety,  162,  205,  211, 
256, 263, 320 

ethnic  diversity,  105-106,  233-236,  318 

ethnic  minorities,  233-236,  318 

ethnic  studies,  295 

Everett,  Dorothy,  246-247 

Everhart,  Tom,  257 

executive  compensation  issues,  UC.  See 
University  of  California  presidency, 
University  of  California  systemwide 


Faber,  Sandra,  278 

faculty,  4-6,  17, 124,  128,  143-144,  146-150, 
154, 156-159,  162, 166-168,  192, 195-203, 
205-209,  308,  310-313,  319;  salaries,  9-10, 
25,  34,  52,  66-67,  69-70,  72-73,  272-274, 
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faculty  (cont.),  282;  separate  salary  scales,  241. 

See  also  Academic  Council 
Fair  Political  Practices  Act,  179 
Fair  Political  Practices  Commission,  179,  188 
Farrell,  Kenneth,  251,  301,  314 
federal  contracts  overhead,  322-323 
federal  government,  U.S.,  grants,  15,  322-323; 

relations,  70-71,  152-161 
Feller,  David,  166-167 
fighting  words  policy,  250 
financial  aid,  student,  14,  34,  70 
fiscal  issues.  See  budget,  UC 
Fonda,  Jane,  19 

Frazer,  Jane  Zaiser,  230-231,  283-284 
Frazer,  William,  61-62,  75,  84,  87,  94-96,  131, 

134-135,  138,  140,  156,  163;  Interview, 

229-287;  3 13, 314 
Free  Speech  Movement,  44-45 
Fretter,  William,  55,  68,  130,  237,  241,  275, 

296-297 

Fulco,  Jose,  232,  237 
funding.  See  budget 
Furtado,  Loren,  50,  52,  96 


G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  114,  115 

Galbraith,  John,  238 

Gardner,  David,  7-16,  19-23,  30-32,  34,  51,  53- 
63  passim,  64,  66,  68-76,  81-87,  93,  94,  97, 
99-104,  117-118,  122, 125-127,  130-137, 
139, 143-144,  152-154,  157,  164,  185-191, 
197, 201,  204,  211,  218,  220,  240,  243-287 
passim,  298-301,  306,  308-323  passim; 
retirement  controversy,  21-22,  55,  76,  98, 
169-172,  174-185,  283-284,  310,  312,  316- 
317 

Gardner,  Elizabeth,  51,  104,  169,  172,  185-186, 
316-317 

Gebb,  Sheldon,  57-58 

General  Counsel.  See  University  of  California 
systemwide 

Gerber,  Barbara,  244-246,  249 

Goldberger,  Murph,  274-277 

Gonzales,  Alice,  88,  91 

Gould,  Russell,  75 

Goyan,  Jere  E.,  296 


graduate  education,  173,  191-193,266-267, 
285-286,  320 


Hallisey,  Jeremiah,  132,  172,  175,  180,  186 

Halpem,  Frank,  235 

Harrington,  John,  262 

Hauck,  Bill,  75 

Hayashi,  Patrick,  269 

Hayden,  Tom,  19,  154,  260-261,  286 

health  sciences,  195,  295,  297-307,  312,  314, 

318-320,322 

Hecker,  Siegfried,  257-259,  262 
Heilbron,  John,  208 
Heinecke,  Trudis,  87 
Henry,  David,  116 
Hershman,  Larry,  10-14,  50-51,  55-56,  64-67, 

95,97,285,315 
Heyman,  I.  Michael,  79,  130,  136,  141,  266, 

268;  higher  education,  119-120,  194,  199- 

200,  307,  313.  See  also  specific  colleges  and 

universities 
Hirsch,  Werner,  166 
Hitch,  Charles,  12,  50,  67-68 
Hoadley,  Walter,  88,  91 
Hoffman,  Mrs.,  274-276 
Hoist,  James,  61,321 
Hopkins,  John,  257-258 
Hopper,  Cornelius,  61,  245,  251;  Interview  294- 

323 
hospitals,  144,  251,  301-306.  See  also  individual 

campus  medical  schools 
Hughes,  Teresa,  9 
Huttenbach,  Robert,  266 


IBM,  23-24 

In  Pursuit  of  Excellence,  323 

intellectual  property,  254,  272.  See  also  patents 

Internal  Revenue  Service,  161,  192 

Itow,  Laurie,  76 


Jackson,  Jesse,  79-80 
Jendersen,  Mai,  255-256 
Jenkins,  Tom,  12,  64,  68 
Johnson,  Sue,  88 
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Justus,  Joyce,  234,  244 


Kane,  James  S.,  244,  256,  264 

Karplus,  Robert,  232 

Keck,  Howard,  275-277 

Keck  Telescope,  246,  258,  274-279,  284,  287 

Kendrick,  James,  61,  245,  251 

Kennedy,  Wayne,  88,  90-91,  203,  207,  209 

Kerr,  Clark,  50,  60-61,  83-84,  118,  130,  220 

Kirshner,  Lee,  286 

Kleingartner,  Archie,  55,  237,  241 

Kohn,  Walter,  261 

Kolb,  Ron,  100 

Kopp,  Quentin,  189-190 

Korean  War,  114,  115 

Kraft,  Bob,  279 

Krevans,  Julius,  21,  197,  202,  205-206 


laboratories,  national,  135,  142-143,  148-149, 

160-161,  243,  255-265,  312;  oversight,  152- 

160,  255-257.  See  also  by  name 
land  grant  philosophy,  202 
law  schools,  282 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  100,  142,  158- 

159,256,259 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory,  142,  204,  246, 

256,  259 

legislative  analyst,  14-15,  29,  188-189 
legislative  relations,  1,4-6,  119-120,  136,  173- 

174,  222,  255,  284-285,  287.  See  also 

California  State  legislature 
Lehman,  Rick,  93 
Lelewer,  David,  244, 250 
Lockyer,  William,  5-6 
Loge,  Frank,  305 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  142,  152,  246, 

256-259 


Maddy,  Ken,  89-90,  284-285 
Malaspina,  Rick,  77 
Marcuse,  Herbert,  236 
Margolis,  Julie,  167 
Margolis,  Larry,  5 
Martin,  Joseph,  206 


Martinez,  Vilma,  78,  121,  123,  239,  318 

Massey,  Walter,  88,  91,  96,  147-148,  266,  313 

Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education,  61,  269,  285 

Mayer,  Joe,  236 

Mayer,  Maria,  236 

McCarthy,  Leo,  56,  180 

McCorkle,  Chet,  12, 49-51,  64,  67-68 

McCorquodale,  Dan,  89 

McElroy,  William,  237,  281 

McGuire,  Joseph  W.,  49,  52 

media  relations,  UC,  15,  24,  51,  58-60,  76-77, 
95,  100,  120, 175-177,  179,  183-184,  186- 
189,191,217,275,284,312,314 

medical  education,  294-295 

medical  schools,  251,  294-295,  297,  301-303, 
305-306,  318-319.  See  also  health  sciences, 
hospitals,  individual  campus  by  name 

Melvyl,  163-165 

Merksamer,  Steve,  9,  18 

Michael,  Jay,  3,  12 

Miller,  Pete,  257-258 

Moffitt,  Margie,  245,  249 

Moore,  Calvin,  244,  253,  273 

Morgan,  Elmo,  48-49,  52,  65,  86 

Munitz,  Barry,  21-22,  71,  145 

Murphy,  Franklin,  141 


Nader,  Ralph,  31 

Nakayama,  Nancy,  62 

National  Research  Council,  267 

National  Science  Foundation,  12,  231-232 

Nelson,  Jerry,  278-279 

Neugebauer,  Gary,  279 

Nuckolls,  John,  257,  259 

nuclear  weapons,  149,  152-155,  157-158 


O'Leary,  Hazel,  157,263 

Oakland,  Port  of,  21 1-213 

Ohio  State  University,  114-116,  163-164 

Oppenheimer,  Robert,  232 

Orr,  Veme,  94 


Paige,  Lowell,  12-13,55 
Papan,  Louis,  16-18 
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patents,  161,  194-203,207-209,322 

Peace,  Steve,  8,  86 

Peltason,  Jack,  34,  75,  90-91,  93,  97,  101,  103- 

104,  116,  136,  143-144,  147-148,  181-182, 

185,  189-191,  193,  197,  201-203,  219,  255, 

310-311,313,315 
Pena,  Federico,  263 
Perata,  Don,  212 
Pister,  Karl,  139-140 
political  parties,  Democratic,  6,  14,  18,  28,  56, 

90,  173,  239;  Republican,  14,  18,  59,  74,  79 
Post,  A.Alan,  188-189 
Powell,  Clint,  297 
Powell,  Lewis,  269 
press.  See  media  relations 
Proposition  209  (November  1996),  270,  318 
Proposition  98,  32 
Public  Employees'  Retirement  System  (PERS), 

149 
Public  Employment  Relations  Board  (PERB), 

192-193 


Radanovich,  Gary,  93 

Reagan,  Ronald,  118,  121,  124,309 

Reidhaar,  Donald,  277 

retirement  benefits.  See  University  of  California 

systemwide;  Voluntary  Early  Retirement 

Incentive  program 
Richardson,  William,  157 
Riles,  Wilson,  239 
Rivera,  Tomas,  266 
Robb,  Agnes,  61 

Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation,  295 
Roberti,  David,  173 
Rose,  Celeste,  13-14,  16,97 
Ruderman,  Melvin,  232 


Salgado,  Joseph,  263 

Saunders,  Vivian,  249 

Saxon,  David,  7-8,  12-13,  50-51,  55-56,  64,  67- 
68,  74,  103,  117-118,  122, 129-130, 143- 
144,  195, 237, 240-243,  245,  247,  254,  272, 
274,281,296,311,316 

Schraer,  Rosemary,  85 

Shank,  Charles,  259 


Shaw,  Jesse,  55-56,  97 

Sheinbaum,  Stanley,  78 

Shrag,  Peter,  15 

Simmons,  Dan,  88,  91 

Sinsheimer,  Robert  L.,  65 

Smelser,  Neil,  261,267-268 

Smith,  Jerry,  279 

Smith,  Sandy,  97 

Sooy,  Francis,  299 

SP-1  andSP-2,  318 

Sproul,  Robert  Gordon,  42, 48,  50,  60-61,  83 

Stanford  University,  269;  medical  school,  306 

State  Teachers'  Retirement  System,  145 

Stirling,  Larry,  8,  15 

Stone,  Ed,  277 

student  fees,  27-29,  70,  72,  240,  316-317; 

student  financial  aid,  See  financial  aid 
student  unrest,  120.  See  also  Free  Speech 

Movement 
Sununu, John,  71-72 

superconducting  supercollider,  94-95,  252 
Swartz,  Carole,  165-166,  185-186 
Sweet,  Paul,  56,  97 
Syracuse  University,  115-116,  130,253 


Taft,  Robert,  230 

Tarter,  Bruce,  259 

teaching  assistants,  173, 191-193 

technology  transfer  initiative,  167,  194-209, 

212,322 

Ticho,  Harold,  276 
Tien,  Chang-Lin,  87-88,  91,  139,  148,  150,  208, 

281 

Townes,  Charles,  276 
Treasurer,  UC.  See  University  of  California 

systemwide 
Tuskegee  Institute,  295-296,  302,  307 


Uehling,  Barbara,  184 

undergraduate  education,  18,  25,  320;  students, 

4-5 

unions,  128,  130,  173,  191-193 
United  States  Congress,  32,  70,  132,  149,  260; 

Senate,  229-230 
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United  States  Department  of  Energy,  146,  149- 
150, 153-157,  243,  257,  260, 262-264 
United  States  Department  of  Defense,  153,  155 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco,  21,  84, 

99,  195,  197, 198, 204-206,  255,  295,  302- 

303,  305-306;  School  of  Dentistry,  306; 

School  of  Nursing,  306 
University  of  California  Board  of  Regents,  8, 

16,  19,  23,  25,  27,  34,  42,  57-60,  74-82,  88, 

90-93, 118-127,  135,  149-150,  154,  166, 

169-185,  189,  192-195,  203,  215-222,  238- 

241,  251,  258,  260,  270-274,  280-282,  287, 

303-304,  308-310,  312-313,  316,  318-319, 

321-322 
University  of  California,  Davis,  84,  87,  195- 

197,  202,  204,  297, 303-305;  School  of 

Veterinary  Medicine,  307 
University  of  California,  Irvine,  49,  84,  86,  87, 

181,202,208,282,297,302-305 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1,  84,  87, 

101,  118,  141-142,  147-148,  150-151,  162, 

166-167,  197,  202,  219,  268-269,  271,  298; 

School  of  Dentistry,  306-307;  School  of 

Nursing,  284-285,  306 
University  of  California,  Merced,  planning  for, 

83-93,215-216,320 
University  of  California  presidency,  120,  194, 

217-219,260 
University  of  California  Retirement  System 

(UCRS),  14-17,  24,  26,  140,  162,  165-168. 

See  also  Voluntary  Early  Retirement 

Incentive  Plan 
University  of  California,  Riverside,  65-66,  84- 

85,  87,  265-267 

University  of  California,  San  Diego,  32,  49,  86, 
87,  195-197,  203,  232-239,  244,  247, 281- 
282,  297,  305;  Scripps  Institute  of 
Oceanography,  236 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  42,  44-45, 
47,  84, 87,  140-142,  146-148,  150,  159,  161, 
191, 195-197,  202,  204,  208, 214-215,  219, 
231-232,  266-269,  271,  281,  310;  Institute 
of  Governmental  Relations,  18;  School  of 
Optometry,  306 

University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  49,  65,  84, 

86,  87, 139-140,  233-234,  236,  278-279 


University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  31,  84, 
200, 232,  266-267 

University  of  California  systemwide,  194-209, 
220-222,  299-300;  Cooperative  Extension, 
284-285;  executive  compensation,  7-9,  17, 
33-34,98-99,  169-172,  174-185,  189-191, 
316-317;  faculty  compensation,  25,  69-70, 
72,  241,  272-273;  General  Counsel,  25,  61- 
62,  148,  176,  194-195,  269,  321;  libraries, 
138,  161,  163-165,252;  new  campuses,  49, 
77,  81,  83-93,  215-216,  320;  Oakland 
headquarters,  101,  213-215;  patent  office, 
194-203,  207-209;  recruitment  of 
professors,  308;  retirement  benefits,  32, 
169-172,  174-185,  283-284,  310,  312,  316- 
317;  Sacramento  office,  1-6,  54;  Southern 
Office  of  the  President,  101;  staff  salaries, 
70,  72-73,  146;  Treasurer,  25,  166,  321-322; 
vice  chancellors,  184;  vice  presidents,  48- 
49,  61-63,  96,  98,  102,  129-133,  136-137, 
170,  243-252,  287,  301, 310-311,  313-315; 
Washington,  D.C.  office,  12,  54-56,  SIS- 
SI  6.  See  also  Academic  Council,  budget, 
Council  of  Chancellors,  financial  aid, 
legislative  relations,  student  fees,  Voluntary 
Early  Retirement  Incentive  Plans. 

University  of  Illinois,  94,  1 16, 131,  194,  207, 
253 

University  of  Utah,  8,  66,  131,  176,  185,  204, 
249 

Unruh,  Jesse,  5 

Urey,  Harold,  236 


Van  Damm,  Milt,  50 

Van  Hove,  Leon,  232 

Vandenburg,  Arthur,  230 

Vasconcellos,  John,  16,  78,  80,  173,  187,  286 

VERIP.  See  Voluntary  Early  Retirement 

Incentive  Plans 
Vietnam  War,  115,233 
Vogt,  Rochus  E.,  276-277,  279 
Voluntary  Early  Retirement  Incentive  Plan,  72- 

73,142-152,170,187,273-274 


Wada,  Yori,  78,  318 
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Walen,  Bob,  49 

Waters,  Maxine,  16,  19,22 

Watkins,  Dean,  75,  121,  123,  172,  174,  184,  270 

West,  Richard,  140,  163-165,  252 

Watson,  Joseph,  235 

Wedding,  Randy,  265-266 

White,  Bob,  70-71 

Williams,  Harold,  182 

Wilson,  Lionel,  211 

Wilson,  Pete,  32-33,  70-71,  74,  79-81,  90,  217, 
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women's  issues.  See  affirmative  action 
Woodard,  Judith,  44-45,  56,  70-71,  97 
Woolman,  Marjorie,  246 
Wootten,  Carl,  207-209,  253 


York,  Herbert,  257 

Young,  Charles,  1,  87-88,  91,  98,  103,  136,  139, 

147,  150-151,  216,  219,  241,  253,  268,  281, 

283,309,310,315 
Young,  Janet,  187,247 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  William  B.  Baker 

Vice  President 
300  Lakeside  Drive,  21ft  Fl. 
Oakland,  California  94612-3550 
Office:  (510)  987-9160 
Facsmile:  (510)  987-0736 

April  11, 1997 

Mr.  David  P.  Gardner 

President 

William  and  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation 

525  Middlefield  Road,  Suite  200 

Menlo  Park,  CA  94025 

Dear  David: 

As  I  get  closer  to  my  retirement  date  of  June  1 , 1997,  I  find  myself  becoming 
increasingly  reflective.  Thirty-three  years,  more  than  one-half  of  my  life,  has  been 
devoted  to  this  great  institution.  Following  my  father's  40-year  University  career,  my 
retirement  will  end  a  72-year  period  of  unbroken  service.  I,  like  you,  have  deep-seated 
roots  to  the  University  of  California. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to  the  Board  of  Regents  on  March  21 ,  my  last 
meeting.  You  will  recognize  some  lessons  learned  from  David  Gardner. 

I  owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  want  to  express  it  to  you.  Not  only  did  I  learn 
much  of  what  I  know  about  administration,  governing  boards,  politics,  and  speaking  to 
groups  from  three  to  three  thousand,  but,  more  importantly,  you  gave  me  my  chance.  I 
will  have  served  as  Vice  President  for  1 3  years  and  four  months,  second  in  time  of 
service  only  to  Jim  Kendrick. 

You  are  missed  by  many  of  your  colleagues.  On  matters  from  dealing  with  a  difficult 
Board,  to  issues  like  the  10th  campus  and  affirmative  action,  how  many  times  I  have 
heard,  "If  only  David  were  here  ..."  It  is  my  view,  and  I  have  stated  so  publicly,  that 
David  Gardner  is  one  of  the  three  great  presidents  of  the  University  of  California,  along 
with  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  and  Clark  Kerr.  Thank  you  for  the  experience. 

As  I  make  this  transition  from  reflections  to  new  directions,  you  may  have  heard  of  my 
plans  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  Barry  Munitz.  Barry  is  dearly  the  current  leader  of 
higher  education  for  California,  and  the  nation.  It  will  be  a  privilege  to  join  him.  Barry 
and  I  have  often  talked  of  you  with  great  admiration.  I  hope  our  paths  cross  again. 

Best  personal  regards, 
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David  Pierpont  Gardner 

525  Middlefield  Road,  Suite  200 

Menlo  Park,  CA  94025 
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September  30,  1992 


Dr.  David  P.  Gardner 
620  Greystone  Terrace 
Orinda,  CA.  94563 

Dear  David: 

At  the  staff  farewell  reception  for  you  last  Friday,  I  made  (or  at  least  intended  to  make)  the 
following  statement: 

"Historians  use  10  year  intervals,  the  decade,  as  a  convenient  reference  base.  We 
speak  about  "the  60's"  as  though  some  important  cycle  in  human  affairs  began 
magically  at  12:01  AM  on  January  1,  1960  and  concluded  promptly  at  midnight 
December  31,  1969.  However  illogical,  this  use  of  the  decade  for  nominal 
purposes  is  likely  to  continue.  And  I  am  convinced  that  when  the  history  of  the 
University  of  California  is  written,  from  the  vantage  points  of  distance  and  emotional 
detachment,  the  1980's  will  come  to  be  known  as  the  Gardner  decade,  and  it  will 
be  described  as  a  period  of  unprecedented  growth,  vitality,  sense  of  purpose,  and 
excellence  in  the  life  of  this  institution. 

This  came  to  be,  not  as  a  matter  of  coincidence  or  special  circumstance,  but  rather 
through  superb  leadership.  An  ancient  Greek  sage  described  the  essential 
qualities  of  leadership  as  involving  ethos,  pathos,  and  logos,  or,  roughly  translated, 
the  capacity  to  inspire  through  example,  through  emotional  identification,  and 
through  the  application  of  logic.  David  has  played  this  three  string  instrument 
masterfully  for  the  University  of  California  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  last  nine 
years  have  truly  been  a  magnificent  adventure.  I  am  honored  to  have  been  a  part 
of  that  experience  and  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of  that  leadership  team. 

David,  I  join  our  colleagues  today  in  wishing  you  the  very  best  in  the  future,  as  you 
move  into  the  Foundation  world  and  assume  the  infinitely  less  stressful 
responsibility  of  giving  away  money  !!" 
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On  a  personal  note,  Barbara  and  I  have  very  much  appreciated  and  benefitted  from  the 
opportunities  that  we  had  over  the  years  to  watch  you  and  Libby  work  together  as  a  closely 
knit  team,  and  to  experience  the  warm  sense  of  friendship  and  caring  that  you  and  your 
family  were  able  to  extend  to  others,  even  in  your  own  hours  of  personal  distress. 

As  a  part  of  that  "extended  family",  we  hope  you  will  stay  in  touch  from  time  to  time. 


Sincerely, 


Con 
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April  2002 

INTERVIEWS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Documenting  the  history  of  the  University  of  California  has  been  a  responsibility  of  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  since  the  Office  was  established  in  1954.  Oral  history  memoirs  with 
University-related  persons  are  listed  below.  They  have  been  underwritten  by  the  UC  Berkeley 
Foundation,  the  Chancellor's  Office,  University  departments,  or  by  extramural  funding  for  special 
projects.  The  oral  histories,  both  tapes  and  transcripts,  are  open  to  scholarly  use  in  The  Bancroft 
Library.  Bound,  indexed  copies  of  the  transcripts  are  available  at  cost  to  manuscript  libraries. 

UNIVERSITY  FACULTY,  ADMINISTRATORS,  AND  REGENTS 

Adams,  Frank.  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  and  Water  Administration.  1956,  491  pp. 

Amerine,  Maynard  A.  Tlie  University  of  California  and  the  State's  Wine  Industry.   1971,  142  pp. 
(UC  Davis  professor.) 

Amerine,  Maynard  A.   Wine  Bibliographies  and  Taste  Perception  Studies.  1988,  91  pp. 
(UC  Davis  professor.) 

Benedict,  Burton.  (In  process.)  Anthropologist. 

Bierman,  Jessie.  Maternal  and  Child  Health  in  Montana,  California,  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau 
and  WHO.  1926-1967.  1987,  246  pp. 

Bird,  Grace.  Leader  in  Junior  College  Education  at  Bakersfield  and  the  University  of 
California.  Two  volumes,  1978,  342  pp. 

Birge,  Raymond  Thayer.  Raymond  Thayer  Birge.  Physicist.  1960,  395  pp. 

Blaisdell,  Allen  C.  Foreign  Students  and  the  Berkeley  International  House,  1928-1961. 
1968,419pp. 

Blaisdell,  Thomas  C.,  Jr.  India  and  China  in  the  World  War  I  Era;  New  Deal  and  Marshall 
Plan;  and  University  of  California.  Berkeley.  1991,  373  pp. 

Blum,  Henrik.  Equity  for  the  Public's  Health:  Contra  Costa  Health  Officer;  Professor, 
UC  School  of  Public  Health;  WHO  Fieldworker.  1 999, 425  pp. 

Bowker,  Albert.  Sixth  Chancellor,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1971-1980;  Statistician, 
and  National  Leader  in  the  Policies  and  Politics  of  Higher  Education.  1 995,  274  pp. 
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Brown,  Delmer  M.  Professor  of  Japanese  History,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1946-1977.  2000,410pp. 

Chancy,  Ralph  Works.  Paleobotanist,  Conservationist.  1960,277pp. 

Chao,  Yuen  Ren.  Chinese  Linguist,  Phonologist,  Composer,  and  Author.  1977,  242  pp. 

Clark,  J.  Desmond.  An  Archaeologist  at  Work  in  African  Prehistory  and  Early  Human  Studies: 
Teamwork  and  Insight.  2002,  532  pp. 

Colson,  Elizabeth.  (In  process.)  Anthropologist. 

Connors,  Betty.  The  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures,  1945-1980:  The  Connors  Years. 
2000,  265  pp. 

Constance,  Lincoln.  Versatile  Berkeley  Botanist:  Plant  Taxonomy  and  University  Governance. 
1987,362pp. 

Corley,  James  V.  Serving  the  University  in  Sacramento.  1969,  143  pp. 

Cross,  Ira  Brown.  Portrait  of  an  Economics  Professor.  1967,128pp. 

Cruess,  William  V.  A  Half  Century  in  Food  and  Wine  Technology.   1967,  122  pp. 

Davidson,  Mary  Blossom.  Tlie  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Importance  of  Students.  1967,  79  pp. 

Davis,  Harmer.  Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engineering. 
1997,173pp. 

DeMars,  Vemon.  A  Life  in  Architecture:  Indian  Dancing,  Migrant  Housing,  Telesis,  Design  for 
Urban  Living,  Tlieater,  Teaching.  1992,  592  pp. 

Dennes,  William  R.  Philosophy  and  the  University  Since  1915.  1970,  162  pp. 
Donnelly,  Ruth.  The  University's  Role  in  Housing  Services.  1970,  129  pp. 
Ebright,  Carroll  "Ky".  California  Varsity  and  Olympics  Crew  Coach.  1968,  74  pp. 

Eckbo,  Garrett.  Landscape  Architecture:  The  Profession  in  California,  1935-1940,  and  Telesis. 
1993,  103  pp. 

Elberg,  Sanford  S.  Graduate  Education  and  Microbiology  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1930-1989.  1990,269pp. 
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Erdman,  Henry  E.  Agricultural  Economics:  Teaching.  Research,  and  Writing,  University  of 
California.  Berkeley.  1922-1969.  1971,  252  pp. 

Esherick,  Joseph.  An  Architectural  Practice  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  1 938- 1996. 
1996,800pp. 

Evans,  Clinton  W.  California  Athlete,  Coach.  Administrator,  Ambassador.  1968,  106  pp. 

Foster,  George.  An  Anthropologist's  Life  in  the  20th  Century:  Theory  and  Practice  at  UC 
Berkeley,  the  Smitlisonian,  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  World  Health  Organization. 
2000,401pp. 

Foster,  Herbert  B.  Tlie  Role  of  the  Engineer's  Office  in  the  Development  of  the  University  of 
California  Campuses.  1960,  134  pp. 

Fruge,  August.  A  Publisher's  Career  with  the  University  of  California  Press,  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  the  California  Native  Plant  Society.  200 1 ,  345  pp. 

Gardner,  David  Pierpont.  A  Life  in  Higher  Education:  Fifteenth  President  of  the  University  of 
California.  1983-1992.  1997,810pp. 

Grether,  Ewald  T.  Dean  of  the  UC  Berkeley  Schools  of  Business  Administration,  1943-1961; 
Leader  in  Campus  Administration.  Public  Service,  and  Marketing  Studies;  and  Forever 
a  Teacher.  1993,  1069pp. 

Hagar,  Ella  Barrows.  Continuing  Memoirs:  Family,  Community,  University.  (Class  of  1919, 
daughter  of  University  President  David  P.  Barrows.)  1974,  272  pp. 

Hamilton,  Brutus.  Student  Athletics  and  the  Voluntary  Discipline.  1967,  50  pp. 
Harding,  Sidney  T.  A  Life  in  Western  Water  Development.  1967,  524  pp. 

Harris,  Joseph  P.  Professor  and  Practitioner:  Government,  Election  Reform,  and  the  Votomatic. 
1983,155pp. 

Harsanyi,  John.  Nobel  Laureate  John  Harsanyi:  From  Budapest  to  Berkeley,  J 920-2000. 
2000,  151pp. 

Hays,  William  Charles.  Order,  Taste,  and  Grace  in  Architecture.  1968,  241  pp. 

Heller,  Elinor  Raas.  A  Volunteer  in  Politics,  in  Higher  Education,  and  on  Governing  Boards. 
Two  volumes,  1984,  851  pp. 

Helmholz,  A.  Carl.  Physics  and  Faculty  Governance  at  the  University  of  California  Berkeley, 
1937-1990.  1993,387pp. 
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Heyman,  Ira  Michael.  (In  process.)  Professor  of  Law  and  Berkeley  Chancellor,  1980-1990. 

Heyns,  Roger  W.  Berkeley  Chancellor.  1965-1971:  The  University  in  a  Turbulent  Society. 
1987,180pp. 

Hildebrand,  Joel  H.  Chemistry,  Education,  and  the  University  of  California.  1962,  196  pp. 

Huff,  Elizabeth.  Teacher  and  Founding  Curator  of  the  East  Asiatic  Library:  from  Urbana  to 
Berkeley  by  Way  of  Peking.  1977,  278  pp. 

Huntington,  Emily.  A  Career  in  Consumer  Economics  and  Social  Insurance.   1971,  111  pp. 

Hutchison,  Claude  B.  The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California,  1922-1952. 
1962,524pp. 

Jenny,  Hans.  Soil  Scientist,  Teacher,  and  Scholar.  1989,364pp. 

Johnston,  Marguerite  Kulp,  and  Joseph  R.  Mixer.  Student  Housing,  Welfare,  and  the  ASUC. 
1970,157pp. 

Jones,  Mary  C.  Harold  S.  Jones  and  Mary  C.  Jones.  Partners  in  Longitudinal  Studies. 
1983,  154pp. 

Joslyn,  Maynard  A.  A  Technologist  Views  the  California  Wine  Industry.  1974,  151  pp. 
Kasimatis,  Amandus  N.  A  Career  in  California  Viticulture.  1988,  54  pp.  (UC  Davis  professor.) 

Kendrick,  James  B.  Jr.  From  Plant  Pathologist  to  Vice  President  for  Agricultural  and  Natural 
Resources,  University  of  California,  1947-1986.  1989,392pp. 

Kingman,  Harry  L.  Citizenship  in  a  Democracy.  (Stiles  Hall,  University  YMCA.) 
1973,292pp. 

Roll,  Michael  J.  The  Lair  of  the  Bear  and  the  Alumni  Association,  1949-1993.  1 993,  387  pp. 

Kragen,  Adrian  A.  A  Law  Professor's  Career:  Teaching,  Private  Practice,  and  Legislative 
Representation,  1934  to  1989.  1991,  333  pp. 

Kroeber-Quinn,  Theodora.  Timeless  Woman,  Writer  and  Interpreter  of  the  California  Indian 
World.  1982,453pp. 

Landreth,  Catherine.  The  Nursery  School  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  1983,  51  pp. 

Langelier,  Wilfred  E.  Teaching.  Research,  and  Consultation  in  Water  Purification  and  Sewage 
Treatment,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1916-1955.  1982,81  pp. 
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Lehman,  Benjamin  H.  Recollections  and  Reminiscences  of  Life  in  the  Bay  Area  from  1920 
Onward.  1969,367pp. 

Lenzen,  Victor  F.  Physics  and  Philosophy.  1965,  206  pp. 

Leopold,  Luna.  Hydrology',  Geomorphology,  and  Environmental  Policy:  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  1950-1972,  and  the  UC  Berkeley,  1972-1987.  1993,  309  pp. 

Lessing,  Ferdinand  D.  Early  Years.  (Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.)  1963,  70  pp. 

McGauhey,  Percy  H.  The  Sanitary  Engineering  Research  Laboratory:  Administration, 
Research,  and  Consultation.  1950-1972.  1974,  259  pp. 

McCaskill,  June.  Herbarium  Scientist.  University  of  California,  Davis.  1989,83pp.  (UC 
Davis  professor.) 

McLaughlin,  Donald.  Careers  in  Mining  Geology  and  Management,  University  Governance 
and  Teaching.  1 975,  3 1 8  pp. 

Maslach,  George  J.  Aeronautical  Engineer.  Professor.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
Provost  for  Professional  Schools  and  Colleges,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Research  and 
Academic  Affairs,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1949  to  1983.  2000,  523  pp. 

May,  Henry  F.  Professor  of  American  Intellectual  History,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1952-1980.  1999,218pp. 

Merrirt,  Ralph  P.  After  Me  Cometh  a  Builder,  the  Recollections  of  Ralph  Palmer  Merritt. 
1962,  137  pp.  (UC  Rice  and  Raisin  Marketing.) 

Metcalf,  Woodbridge.  Extension  Forester.  1926-1956.  1969,138pp. 
Meyer,  Karl  F.  Medical  Research  and  Public  Health.  1976, 439  pp. 
Miles,  Josephine.  Poetry.  Teaching,  and  Scholarship.  1980,344pp. 
Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague.  Pioneering  in  Education.   1962,  174  pp. 

Morgan,  Elmo.  Physical  Planning  and  Management:  Los  Alamos,  University  of  Utah, 
University  of  California,  and  AID.  1942-1976.  1992,  274  pp. 

Neuhaus,  Eugen.  Reminiscences:  Bay  Area  Art  and  the  University  of 
California  Art  Department.  1 96 1 ,  48  pp. 

Newell,  Pete.  UC  Berkeley  Athletics  and  a  Life  in  Basketball:  Coaching  Collegiate  and  Olympic 
Champions;  Managing.  Teaching,  and  Consulting  in  the  NBA.  1935-1995.  1997,  470  pp. 
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Newman,  Frank.  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1946-present,  Justice, 
California  Supreme  Court,  1977-1983.  1994,336pp.  (Available  through  California 
State  Archives.) 

Neylan,  John  Francis.  Politics,  Law,  and  the  University  of  California.  1962,  319  pp. 

Nyswander,  Dorothy  B.  Professor  and  Activist  for  Public  Health  Education  in  the  Americas 
and  Asia.  1994,318pp. 

O'Brien,  Morrough  P.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Pioneer  in  Coastal  Engineering, 
and  Consultant  to  General  Electric.  1 989,  3 1 3  pp. 

Olmo,  Harold  P.  Plant  Genetics  and  New  Grape  Varieties.  1976,  183  pp.  (UC  Davis 
professor.) 

Ough,  Cornelius.  Recollections  of  an  Enologist,  University  of  California,  Davis,  1950-1990. 
1990,66pp. 

Peltason,  Jack  W.  Political  Scientist  and  Leader  in  Higher  Education,  1947-1995:  Sixteenth 
President  of  the  University  of  California,  Chancellor  at  UC  Irvine  and  the  University  of 
Illinois.  2001,734pp. 

Peltason,  Suzanne  Toll.  Partner  and  Participant:  University  of  California  Chancellor's  and 
President's  Wife,  1984-1995.  2002,  101  pp. 

Pepper,  Stephen  C.  Art  and  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  California,  1919-1962. 
1963,471pp. 

Pigford,  Thomas  H.,  Building  the  Fields  of  Nuclear  Engineering  and  Nuclear  Waste 
Management.  1950-1999.  2001,340pp. 

Pitzer,  Kenneth.  Chemist  and  Administrator  at  UC  Berkeley,  Rice  University,  Stanford 
University,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  1935-1997.  1999,  558  pp. 

Porter,  Robert  Langley.  Physician,  Teacher  and  Guardian  of  the  Public  Health.  1960,  102pp. 
(UC  San  Francisco  professor.) 

Reeves,  William.  Arbovirologist  and  Professor,  UC  Berkeley  School  of  Public  Health. 
1993,686pp. 

Revelle,  Roger.  Oceanography,  Population  Resources  and  the  World.  1988.  (UC  San  Diego 

professor.)  (Available  through  Archives,  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography,  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  La  Jolla,  California  92093.) 

Riasanovsky,  Nicholas  V.  Professor  of  Russian  and  European  Intellectual  History,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1957-1997.  1998,  310  pp. 
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Richardson,  Leon  J.  Berkeley  Culture.  University  of  California  Highlights,  and  University 
Extension.  1892-1960.  1962,248pp. 

Robb,  Agnes  Roddy.  Robert  Gordon  Sprout  and  the  University  of  California.  1976,  134  pp. 
Rossbach,  Charles  Edwin.  Artist.  Mentor.  Professor.  Writer.  1987,  157pp. 
Schnier,  Jacques.  A  Sculptor's  Odyssey.  1987,304pp. 

Schorske,  Carl  E.  Intellectual  Life.  Civil  Libertarian  Issues,  and  the  Student  Movement  at  the 
University  of  California.  Berkeley.  1960-1969.  2000,  203  pp. 

Scott,  Geraldine  Knight.  A  Woman  in  Landscape  Architecture  in  California,  1926-1989. 
1990,235pp. 

Shields,  Peter  J.  Reminiscences  of  the  Father  of  the  Davis  Campus.  1954,  107  pp. 
Sproul,  Ida  Wittschen.  77«?  President's  Wife.  1981,347pp. 

Stampp,  Kenneth  M.  Historian  of  Slavery,  the  Civil  War,  and  Reconstruction,  University  of 
California.  Berkeley,  1946-1983.  1998,  310  pp. 

Stem,  Milton.  Tlie  Learning  Society:  Continuing  Education  at  NYU,  Michigan,  and  UC 
Berkeley.  J 94 6- 1991.  1993,292pp. 

Stevens,  Frank  C.  Forty  Years  in  the  Office  of  the  President.  University  of  California, 
1905-1945.  1959,  175pp. 

Stewart,  George  R.  A  Little  of  Myself .  (Author  and  UC  Professor  of  English.)  1972,319pp. 
Stripp,  Fred  S.  Jr.  University  Debate  Coach.  Berkeley  Civic  Leader,  and  Pastor.  1990,  75  pp. 

Strong,  Edward  W.  Philosopher,  Professor,  and  Berkeley  Chancellor,  1961-1965. 
1992,530pp. 

Struve,  Gleb.  (In  process.)  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature. 

Taylor,  Paul  Schuster. 

Volume  I:  Education,  Field  Research,  and  Family.  1973,  342  pp. 

Volume  II  and  Volume  III:  California  Water  and  Agricultural  Labor.  1 975,  5 1 9  pp. 

Thygeson,  Phillips.  External  Eye  Disease  and  the  Proctor  Foundation.  1988,  321  pp. 

(UC  San  Francisco  professor.)  (Available  through  the  Foundation  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology.) 

Tien,  Chang-Lin.  (In  process.)  Berkeley  Chancellor,  1990-1997. 
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Towle,  Katherine  A.  Administration  and  Leader  ship.  1970,369pp. 

Townes,  Charles  H.  A  Life  in  Physics:  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and  WWII,  Columbia 
University  and  the  Laser.  MIT  and  Government  Service;  California  and  Research  in 
Astrophysics.  1994,  691  pp. 

Underbill,  Robert  M.  University  of  California:  Lands,  Finances,  and  Investments .  1968,  446  pp. 

Vaux,  Henry  J.  Forestry  in  the  Public  Interest:  Education,  Economics,  State  Policy,  1933-1983. 
1987,337pp. 

Wada,  Yori.  Working  for  Youth  and  Social  Justice:  TJie  YMCA,  the  University  of  California,  and 
the  Stulsaft  Foundation.  1991 ,  203  pp. 

Waring,  Henry  C.  Henry  C.  Waring  on  University  Extension.  1960,130pp. 

Wellman,  Harry.  Teaching,  Research  and  Administration,  University  of  California,  1925-1968. 
1976,259pp. 

Wessels,  Glenn  A.  Education  of  an  Artist.  1967,326pp. 

Westphal,  Katherine.  Artist  and  Professor.  1988,190pp.  (UC  Davis  professor.) 

Whinnery,  John.  Researcher  and  Educator  in  Electromagnetics,  Microwaves,  and 

Optoelectronics,  1935-1995;  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  UC  Berkeley, 
1950-1963.  1996,273pp. 

Wiegel,  Robert  L.  Coastal  Engineering:  Research,  Consulting,  and  Teaching,  1946-1997. 
1997,327pp. 

Williams,  Arleigh.  Dean  of  Students  Arleigh  Williams:  The  Free  Speech  Movement  and  the  Six 
Years'  War,  1964-1970.  1990,  329  pp. 

Williams,  Arleigh  and  Betty  H.  Neely.  Disabled  Students'  Residence  Program.  1987, 41  pp. 

Wilson,  Garff  B.  The  Invisible  Man,  or,  Public  Ceremonies  Chairman  at  Berkeley  for 
Thirty-Five  Years.  1 98 1 , 442  pp. 

Winkler,  Albert  J.  Viticultural  Research  at  UC  Davis,  1921-1971.  1973,  144  pp. 
Woods,  Baldwin  M.  University  of  California  Extension.  1957,102pp. 

Wurster,  William  Wilson.  College  of  Environmental  Design,  University  of  California,  Campus 
Planning,  and  Architectural  Practice.  1964,  339  pp. 
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MULTI-INTERVIEWEE  PROJECTS 

Blake  Estate  Oral  History  Project.  1 988,  582  pp. 

Architects  landscape  architects,  gardeners,  presidents  of  UC  document  the  history  of  the 
UC  presidential  residence.  Includes  interviews  with  Mai  Arbegast,  Igor  Blake,  Ron  and 
Myra  Brocchini,  Toichi  Domoto,  Eliot  Evans,  Tony  Hail,  Linda  Haymaker,  Charles  Hitch, 
Flo  Holmes,  Clark  and  Kay  Kerr,  Gerry  Scott,  George  and  Helena  Thacher,  Walter 
Vodden,  and  Norma  Wilier. 

Centennial  History  Project,  1954-1960.  329  pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  George  P.  Adams,  Anson  Stiles  Blake,  Walter  C.  Blasdale,  Joel 
H.  Hildebrand,  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  George  D. 
Louderback,  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  and  William  Popper.  (Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Thomas  D.  Church.  Landscape  Architect.  Two  volumes,  1978,  803  pp. 

Volume  I:  Includes  interviews  with  Theodore  Bernardi,  Lucy  Butler,  June  Meehan 
Campbell,  Louis  De  Monte,  Walter  Doty,  Donn  Emmons,  Floyd  Gerow,  Harriet 
Henderson,  Joseph  Howland,  Ruth  Jaffe,  Burton  Litton,  Germane  Milano,  Miriam  Pierce, 
George  Rockrise,  Robert  Royston,  Geraldine  Knight  Scott,  Roger  Sturtevant,  Francis 
Violich,  and  Harold  Watkin. 

Volume  II:  Includes  interviews  with  Maggie  Baylis,  Elizabeth  Roberts  Church,  Robert 
Glasner,  Grace  Hall,  Lawrence  Halprin,  Proctor  Mellquist,  Everitt  Miller,  Harry  Sanders, 
Lou  Schenone,  Jack  Stafford,  Goodwin  Steinberg,  and  Jack  Wagstaff. 

Interviews  with  Dentists.  (Dental  History  Project,  University  of  California,  San  Francisco.) 
1969,1114pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  Dickson  Bell,  Reuben  L.  Blake,  Willard  C.  Fleming,  George  A. 
Hughes,  Leland  D.  Jones,  George  F.  McGee,  C.  E.  Rutledge,  William  B.  Ryder,  Jr., 
Herbert  J.  Samuels,  Joseph  Sciutto,  William  S.  Smith,  Harvey  Stallard,  George  E. 
Steninger,  and  Abraham  W.  Ward.  (Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Julia  Morgan  Architectural  History  Project.  Two  volumes,  1976,  621  pp. 

Volume  I:  The  Work  of  Walter  Steilberg  and  Julia  Morgan,  and  the  Department  of 
Architecture,  UCB.  1904-1954.  Includes  interviews  with  Walter  T.  Steilberg,  Robert 
Ratcliff,  Evelyn  Paine  Ratcliff,  Norman  L.  Jensen,  John  E.  Wagstaff,  George  C.  Hodges, 
Edward  B.  Hussey,  and  Warren  Charles  Perry. 

Volume  II:  Julia  Morgan,  Her  Office,  and  a  House.  Includes  interviews  with  Mary  Grace 
Barron,  Kirk  O.  Rowlands,  Norma  Wilier,  Quintilla  Williams,  Catherine  Freeman  Nimitz, 
Polly  Lawrence  McNaught,  Hettie  Belle  Marcus,  Bjame  Dahl,  Bjame  Dahl,  Jr.,  Morgan 
North,  Dorothy  Wormser  Coblentz,  and  Flora  d'llle  North. 
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The  Prytaneans:  An  Oral  History  of  the  Prytanean  Society  and  its 
Members.  (Order  from  Prytanean  Society.) 
Volume  I:    1901-1920,  1970,  307  pp. 
Volume  II:  1921-1930,  1977,  313  pp. 
Volume  III:  1931-1935,  1990,  343  pp. 

Six  Weeks  in  Spring,  1985:  Managing  Student  Protest  at  UC  Berkeley.  887  pp. 

Transcripts  of  sixteen  interviews  conducted  during  July- August  1985  documenting  events 
on  the  UC  Berkeley  campus  in  April-May  1985  and  administration  response  to  student 
activities  protesting  university  policy  on  investments  in  South  Africa.  Interviews  with:  Ira 
Michael  Heyman,  chancellor;  Watson  Laetsch,  vice  chancellor;  Roderic  Park,  vice 
chancellor;  Ronald  Wright,  vice  chancellor;  Richard  Hafner,  public  affairs  officer;  John 
Cummins  and  Michael  R.  Smith,  chancellor's  staff;  Patrick  Hayashi  and  B.  Thomas 
Travers,  undergraduate  affairs;  Mary  Jacobs,  Hal  Reynolds,  and  Michelle  Woods,  student 
affairs;  Derry  Bowles,  William  Foley,  Joseph  Johnson,  and  Ellen  Stetson,  campus  police. 
(Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Robert  Gordon  Sproul  Oral  History  Project.  Two  volumes,  1986,  904  pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  thirty-five  persons  who  knew  him  well:  Horace  M.  Albright, 
Stuart  LeRoy  Anderson,  Katherine  Connick  Bradley,  Franklin  M.  "Dyke"  Brown,  Ernest 
H.  Bumess,  Natalie  Cohen,  Paul  A.  Dodd,  May  Dornin,  Richard  E.  Erickson,  Walter  S. 
Frederick,  David  P.  Gardner,  Marion  Sproul  Goodin,  Vemon  L.  Goodin,  Louis  H. 
Heilbron,  Robert  S.  Johnson,  Clark  Kerr,  Adrian  A.  Kragen,  Mary  Blumer  Lawrence, 
Stanley  E.  McCaffrey,  Dean  McHenry,  Donald  H.  McLaughlin,  Kendric  Morrish,  Marion 
Morrish,  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  Herman  Phleger,  John  B.  deC.  M.  Saunders,  Carl  W. 
Sharsmith,  John  A.  Sproul,  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  Jr.,  Wallace  Sterling,  Wakefield 
Taylor,  Robert  M.  Underbill,  Eleanor  L.  Van  Horn,  Garff  B.  Wilson,  and  Pete  L. 
Yzaguirre. 

The  University  of  California  Office  of  the  President  and  Its  Constituencies,  1983-1995.  Three 
volumes,  2002,  1166pp. 

Volume  I:  The  Office  of  the  President.  Includes  interviews  with  Stephen  Arditti,  William 
B.  Baker,  Ronald  W.  Brady,  William  R.  Frazer,  and  Cornelius  L.  Hopper,  M.D.. 
Volume  II:  On  the  Campuses:  Chancellors,  Faculty,  Students.  Includes  interviews  with 
Theodore  L.  Hullar,  Clark  Kerr,  Julius  R.  Krevans,  Pedro  Noguera,  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Neil  J.  Smelser,  Martin  Trow,  and  Charles  E.  Young. 

Volume  III:  Regents  and  State  Government  Officials.  Includes  interviews  with  Roy  T. 
Brophy,  Robert  J.  Campbell,  George  C.  Deukmejian,  Richard  G.  Heggie,  Walter  E. 
Hoadley,  Meredith  J.  Khachigian,  Howard  H.  Leach,  Steve  A.  Merksamer,  Dean  A. 
Watkins,  and  Harold  M.  Williams. 

The  Women's  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
1919-1982.  1983,312pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  Josephine  Smith,  Margaret  Murdock,  Agnes  Robb,  May  Dornin, 
Josephine  Miles,  Gudveig  Gordon-Britland,  Elizabeth  Scott,  Marian  Diamond,  Mary  Ann 
Johnson,  Eleanor  Van  Horn,  and  Katherine  Van  Valer  Williams. 
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UC  BERKELEY  BLACK  ALUMNI  ORAL  HISTORY  PROJECT 

Broussard,  Allen.  A  California  Supreme  Court  Justice  Looks  at  Law  and  Society,  1 969- J 996 
1997,266pp. 

Ferguson,  Lloyd  Noel.  Increasing  Opportunities  in  Chemistry,  1 936- J 986.  1992,74pp. 

Gordon,  Walter  A.  Athlete,  Officer  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration,  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Two  volumes,  1980,  621  pp. 

Jackson,  Ida.  Overcoming  Barriers  in  Education.  1990,  80  pp. 

Patterson,  Charles.  Working  for  Civic  Unity  in  Government,  Business,  and  Philanthropy. 
1994,220pp. 

Pittman,  Tarea  Hall.  NAACP  Official  and  Civil  Rights  Worker.  1974,  159  pp. 
Poston,  Marvin.  Making  Opportunities  in  Vision  Care.  1989,  90  pp. 

Rice,  Emmett  J.  Education  of  an  Economist:  From  Fulbright  Scholar  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  1951-1979.  1991,92pp. 

Rumford,  William  Byron.  Legislator  for  Fair  Employment,  Fair  Housing,  and  Public  Health. 
1973,  152pp. 

Williams,  Archie.  The  Joy  of  Flying:  Olympic  Gold,  Air  Force  Colonel,  and  Teacher. 
1993,85pp. 

Wilson,  Lionel.  Attorney,  Judge,  Oakland  Mayor.  1992,  104pp. 


UC  BERKELEY  CLASS  OF  1931  ENDOWMENT  SERIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SOURCE  OF  COMMUNITY  LEADERS  (OUTSTANDING  ALUMNI) 

Bennett,  Mary  Woods  (class  of  1931).  A  Career  in  Higher  Education:  Mills  College  1935-1974. 
1987,278pp. 

Bridges,  Robert  L.  (class  of  1930).  Sixty  Years  of  Legal  Advice  to  International  Construction 
Firms;  Thelen,  Marrin.  Johnson  and  Bridges,  1933-1997,  1998,  134  pp. 

Browne,  Alan  K.  (class  of  1 93 1 ).  "Mr.  Municipal  Bond":  Bond  Investment  Management,  Bank 
of  America,  1929-1971.  1990,  325  pp. 

Coliver,  Edith  (class  of  1943).  (In  process.)  Foreign  aid  specialist. 
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Cubic,  Grete  W.  (Fruge)  (class  of  1935).  A  Career  in  Public  Libraries  and  at  UC  Berkeley's 
School  of  Librarianship.  2000,  198pp. 

Dettner,  Anne  Degruchy  Low-Beer  (class  of  1926).  A  Woman's  Place  in  Science  and  Public 
Affairs,  1932- J  973.  1996,260pp. 

Devlin,  Marion  (class  of  1931).  Women's  News  Editor:  Vallejo  Times-Herald,  1931-1978. 
1991,  157pp. 

Foster,  George  M.  (class  of  1935).  An  Anthropologist's  Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Theory 
and  Practice  at  UC  Berkeley,  the  Smithsonian,  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  World  Health 
Organization.  2000, 413  pp. 

Foster,  Mary  LeCron  (Ph.D.,  1965).  Finding  the  Tliemes:  Family,  Anthropology,  Language 
Origins,  Peace  and  Conflict.  2001,  337  pp. 

Hassard,  H.  Howard  (class  of  1931).  The  California  Medical  Association,  Medical  Insurance, 
and  the  Law,  1935-1992.  1993,  228  pp. 

Hedgpeth,  Joel  (class  of  1933).  Marine  Biologist  and  Environmentalist:  Pycnogonids,  Progress, 
and  Preserving  Bays,  Salmon,  and  Other  Living  Things.  1 996,  319  pp. 

Heilbron,  Louis  (class  of  1928).  Most  of  a  Century:  Law  and  Public  Service,  1930s  to  1990s. 
1995,397pp. 

Hoadley,  Walter  (class  of  1938).  Business  Economist,  Federal  Reserve  System  Director,  and 
University  of  California  Regent,  1938-2000.  2000,  250  pp. 

Kay,  Harold  (class  of  1 93 1 ).  A  Berkeley  Boy's  Service  to  the  Medical  Community  ofAlameda 
County,  1935-1994.  1994,104pp. 

Kittredge,  Janice  (class  of  1947).  Volunteer  and  Employment  Careers:  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  Save  San  Francisco  Bay  Association,  1964-1998.  2000,  198pp. 

Koshland,  Daniel  E.,  Jr.  (class  of  1941)  In  process. 

Kragen,  Adrian  A.  (class  of  1 93 1 ).  A  Law  Professor's  Career:  Teaching,  Private  Practice,  and 
Legislative  Representative,  1934  to  1989.  1991,  333  pp. 

Peterson,  Rudolph  (class  of  1925).  A  Career  in  International  Banking  with  the  Bank  of  America, 
1936-1970,  and  the  United  Nations  Development  Program,  1971-1975.  1994,  408  pp. 

Reynolds,  Flora  Elizabeth  (M.A.,  1935).  "A  Dukedom  Large  Enough":  Forty  Years  in  Northern 
California's  Public  and  Academic  Libraries,  1936-1976.  2000,  180pp. 

Schwabacher,  James  H.,  Jr.  (class  of  1941).  Renaissance  Man  of  Bay  Area  Music:  Tenor, 
Teacher,  Administrator,  Impresario.  2001,  197  pp. 
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Stripp,  Fred  S.  Jr.  (class  of  1932).  University  Debate  Coach.  Berkeley  Civic  Leader,  and  Pastor 
1990,75pp. 

Torre,  Gary  (class  of  1 94 1 ).  Labor  and  Tax  Attorney.  1949-1982;  Sierra  Club  Foundation 
Trustee.  1968-1981.  1994-1998.  1999,301  pp. 

Trefethen,  Eugene  (class  of  1930).  Kaiser  Industries.  Trefethen  Vineyards,  the  University  of 
California,  and  Mills  College.  1926-1997.  1997,  189  pp. 


UC  BERKELEY  ALUMNI  DISCUSS  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Griffiths,  Famham  P.(class  of  1906).  TJie  University  of  California  and  the  California  Bar. 
1954,46pp. 

Ogg,  Robert  Danforth  (class  of  1941).  Business  and  Pleasure:  Electronics.  Anchors,  and  the 
University  of  California.   1989,  157pp. 

Olney,  Mary  McLean  (class  of  1 895).  Oakland.  Berkeley,  and  the  University  of  California, 
1880-1895.  1963,  173pp. 

Selvin,  Herman  F.  (class  of  1924).  The  University  of  California  and  California  Law  and 
Lawyers.  1920-1978.   1979,217pp. 

Shurtleff,  Roy  L.  (class  of  1912).  Tlie  University's  Class  of  1912.  Investment  Banking,  and  the 
Shurtleff  Family  History.  1982,  69  pp. 

Stewart,  Jessie  Harris  (class  of  1914).  Memories  of  Girlhood  and  the  University.  1978,  70  pp. 

Witter,  Jean  C.  (class  of  1916).  The  University,  the  Community,  and  the  Lifeblood  of  Business . 
1968,  109pp. 


DONATED  ORAL  HISTORY  COLLECTION 

Almy,  Millie.  Reflections  of  Early  Childhood  Education:  1934-1994.  1997,  89  pp. 

Cal  Band  Oral  History  Project.  An  ongoing  series  of  interviews  with  Cal  Band  members  and 
supporters  of  Cal  spirit  groups.  (University  Archives,  Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Crooks,  Alton  E.  On  Balance,  One  Woman's  Life  and  View  of  University  of  California 

Management,  1954-1990:  An  Oral  History  Memoir  of  the  Life  ofAfton  E.  Crooks.  1994, 
211pp. 

Weaver,  Harold  F.  Harold  F.  Weaver,  California  Astronomer.  1993,165pp. 


Carole  E.  Hicke 


B.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  economics 

M.A.,  San  Francisco  State  University;  U.S.  history  with  emphasis  on 
the  American  West;  thesis:  "James  Rolph,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco." 

Interviewer/editor/writer,  1978-present,  for  business  and  law  firm 
histories,  specializing  in  oral  history  techniques.  Independently 
employed. 

Interviewer-editor,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1985  to  present,  specializing  in  California 
legal,  political,  and  business  histories. 

Author:  Tlie  Federal  Judges  Association  in  the  Twentieth  Century; 
History  ofFarella,  Braun  &  Martel;  Heller.  Ehrman,  Wliite  & 
McAuliffe:  A  Century  of  Service  to  Clients  and  Community. 

Editor  (1980-1985)  newsletters  of  two  professional  historical 
associations:  Western  Association  of  Women  Historians  and 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Women  in  the  Historical  Profession. 

Visiting  lecturer,  San  Francisco  State  University  in  U.S.  history, 
history  of  California,  history  of  Hawaii,  legal  oral  history. 


GERMAINE  LaBERGE 


B.A.  in  European  History,  1970,  Manhattanville  College 

Purchase,  New  York 

M.A.  in  Education,  1971,  Marygrove  College 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Law  Office  Study,  1974-1978 

Member,  State  Bar  of  California  since  1979  (inactive  status) 

Elementary  School  Teacher,  Michigan  and  California,  1971-1975 
Legal  research  and  writing,   1978-1987 


Senior  Editor/  Interviewer  in  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in 
fields  of  business,  law,  social  issues,  government  and  politics, 
water  resources,  and  University  history,  1987  to  present.   Project 
Director,  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  Water  Rights  Project 
and  California  State  Archives  Oral  History  Program. 


ANNLAGE 


B.A.,  and  M.A.,  in  History,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Postgraduate  studies,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
American  history  and  education. 

Chairman,  Sierra  Club  History  Committee,  1978-1986;  oral  history 
coordinator,  1 974-present;  Chairman,  Sierra  Club  Library 
Committee,  1993 -present. 

Interviewer/Editor,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  in  the 
fields  of  natural  resources  and  the  environment,  university 
history,  California  political  history,  1 976-present. 

Principal  Editor,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  1994-present. 
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